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THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS. 


HE who would adequately portray the meaning and character 
of the Christian life of the century that followed the conversion 
of Constantine—perhaps the most striking of all the centuries of 
Christian history—must find room in the foreground of his 
picture for full description of the great movement which we know 
by the name of monasticism. And when we talk of fourth- 
century monasticism, whether we are thinking of direct influence 
on the course of contemporary history or of the less immediate 
but ultimately not less real influence in distant countries, and 
especially in the Churches of the West, it is predominantly 
Egyptian monasticism that we mean. Yet it may be doubted if 
justice is really done to the subject whether in our manuals or in 
more ambitious works: nor are the reasons far to seek. If lack 
of sympathy with a movement that finds so little contact with 
modern tendencies and English ideals is partly accountable, it is 
probable that the comparative silence of some, at any rate, of our 
historians is more largely due to ignorance than to prejudice, 
and to ignorance that has hitherto been unavoidable. The 
inquirer, as he came to plunge into the study of monastic origins, 
found himself baffled at every turn by the intricacy of the literary 
problems that demanded solution, or daunted by widely spread 
suspicions of the authenticity and trustworthiness of the records. 
It is hardly too much to say that we owe it principally to the 
labours of an English monk, Dom Cuthbert Butler,a Benedictine 
of Downside, and till lately a resident at Cambridge, that these 
problems, or many of them, have been solved, and these suspicions 


laid finally at rest. In his two volumes on the Lausiae History of 
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Palladius! he has unravelled some of the most tortuous threads 
of this complex skein of documents with a sureness and precision 
such that the most hostile criticism can hardly hope to question 
or even to modify his results. 

It is not quite easy for a critic who is himself wholly in the 
position of a learner, to decide how best to approach his task. 
But if he may assume the same defects of knowledge to be true 
of his readers that were certainly true of himself before he began 
the study of Dom Butler’s volumes, it will probably not be 
unwise to introduce the present article with some slight general 
sketch of this department of Christian literature, before coming to 
close quarters with the Lausiac History. And for this purpose 
no better starting-point can be found than the massive collection 
of material which the Flemish Jesuit, Rosweyd, the true founder 
and spiritual progenitor of the Bollandists, published at Antwerp 
in 1615 (ed. 2 in 1628) under the title of Vitae Patrum. Of the 
ten books into which Rosweyd’s folio volume is divided, part of 
book i and the whole of books ii-viii (besides much of the 
Appendix) are devoted to the monks of Egypt: and though 
Rosweyd’s texts are unfortunately all Latin, it is only within 
comparatively recent years that any serious advance has been 
made on them. 

Book i, then, of Rosweyd consists entirely of biographies of 
individual fathers of the desert, not all of them Egyptian; and 
this book is by far the longest in the volume. Book ii is 
a (Latin) account of the visit of a party of travellers to various 
Egyptian monks and monastic centres, known as the Historia 
Monachorum in Aegypto. Books iii and v—vii are Latin versions 
of the collections of the sayings of the leading monks, which go 
under the generic title of Apophthegmata Patrum. Book iv 
consists of such portions of the writings of two Western authors, 
Cassian and Sulpicius Severus, as describe visits to the Egyptian 
monks. Book viii and portions of the Appendix contain three 
separate recensions of the Lausiac History *. 

? The Lausiac History of Palladius: a critical discussion together with notes on early 
Egyptian monachism, Cambridge, 1898 ; The Lausiac History of Palladius, 1, the 
Greek text edited with introduction and notes, Cambridge, 1904: forming together 
vol. vi of the Cambridge Texts and Studies, edited by Dr Armitage Robinson, Dean 
of Westminster. 

* Butler I p, 6 n. 
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It results from the first glance at these headings that the 
literature that bears upon the monastic Egypt of the fourth and 
early fifth centuries falls into two main divisions, the biographies 
of individual fathers by their disciples or admirers, and the 
accounts written by travellers, especially Western travellers, of 
their experiences on the grand tour—the former more internal 
and particular, the latter more external and general—with the 
Apophthegmata as a sort of connecting link between the two; 
and the new material that has accrued since Rosweyd’s time 
adapts itself easily enough to this classification, which will there- 
fore be taken as the basis for the succeeding paragraphs. 


I. Among the fathers of Egyptian monasticism five names 
stand out with special prominence—Paul and Antony, the first 
hermits ; Macarius, the most celebrated of Antony’s disciples ; 
Pachomius, the founder of the Coenobites; and Schnoudi, 
Pachomius’ most illustrious successor. 

For Paul we have the Latin life by Jerome—who wrote also 
the life of Hilarion, the founder of Palestinian monasticism—and 
a corresponding document in Greek, as well as a shorter recension 
of the same biography extant in Latin, Greek, Coptic, and Syriac. 
It is clear that, if Jerome’s book is the ultimate source of all this 
material, no first-hand authority can be claimed for it, since 
Paul’s death (about A.D. 340) preceded by more than thirty years 
St Jerome’s arrival in the East. The Bollandists had, however, 
suggested that the shorter Greek life, in which no mention is 
made of Jerome’s authorship, was the original of the rest ; and 
M. Amélineau makes a similar claim on behalf of the Coptic. 
If either of these theories had held good, the way might have 
been open for a further attempt to establish the contemporary 
character of the Life of Paul; but asa matter of fact both the 
Syriac and the Coptic narratives (which were unknown to the 
Bollandists) retain at the end of the Life St Jerome’s state- 
ment of his own authorship, and the question of priority must 
be considered settled in favour of the Latin. And just as on 
external grounds the Vita Pauli cannot be regarded as strictly 
contemporary, so also on internal grounds it cannot be regarded 
as strictly historical 

1 Butler I 230-232, 285. 
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‘ Huius vitae auctor Paulus, illustrator Antonius.’ If Jerome’s 
epigrammatic comparison of the two men may be trusted, 
Antony was a later arrival in the monastic life than Paul: but 
the difference cannot have been one of many years, for Antony is 
said to have been more than a century old at the time of his 
death (about A.D. 356), and he embraced monasticism in his 
youth. In any case his fame and influence were far greater than 
Paul’s; and Dom Butler dates the ‘Inauguration of Christian 
Monachism’ from the time when, about A. D. 305, Antony began 
to organize the monastic life for the disciples who had gathered 
round him. Certainly we possess for the life of Antony a docu- 
ment much more nearly contemporary than anything we have 
for Paul; for the Greek Vita Antonii, whether or no it was 
written by St Athanasius, was undoubtedly translated into 
Latin by one Evagrius within a year or two of St Athanasius’ 
death. A Syriac version, printed by Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum vol. v, represents an abbreviated redaction of the 
Greek ; and the Coptic fragments appear also to be translated 
from the same language}. 

Macarius, the disciple of Antony—called Macarius the Great 
or Macarius of Egypt to distinguish him from his namesake of 
Alexandria—survived his master for more than thirty years, and 
his posthumous fame was so great that brief accounts of his 
life are included in both the Historia Lausiaca and the Historia 
Monachorum, though the author of neither work can actually 
have seen him. A fuller and independent biography by a certain 
Serapion, or Sarapamon, has lately been published in Coptic by 
Amélineau and in Syriac by Bedjan. But modern criticism has 
not been so busy with Macarius as with Antony or Schnoudi 
and while there is no reason to doubt in general the authenticity 
of the many Apophthegmata attributed to him, it is still uncertain 
whether the Homilies and Epistles that pass under his name are 
really his *. 

About the same time that Antony began his work among his 
disciples in middle Egypt, Pachomius was founding in the far 
south a monastery in the modern sense of the word, and at the 
time of his death forty years later, z.c. about A.D. 345, was ruling 


1 Butler I 227; II page c of the Introduction. 
2 Ibid. I 220, 225; II 43, 193. 
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over eight monasteries of a more or less uniform type. As would 
naturally bé the case with the founder of an Order, the documents 
which deal with his life and work are more numerous and more 
complicated than the Vita Pauli, or even than the Vita and 
Regula Antonii. The various redactions of the Vita Pachomii 
can be traced back easily enough to two main sources, a Greek 
Life and a Coptic Life: but to decide upon the relative priority 
of these two is not quite so simple. The theory of Coptic originals 
would have more a priori probability here than in the case of 
Paul or Antony, since the scene of Pachomius’ labours, being 
much further south, lay in a far less graecized district ; and it is 
indisputable that all the material relating to Schnoudi is of 
Coptic provenance. Nevertheless, Dom Butler holds it to be 
certain that the Vita Pachomii was first written in Greek, and 
that this Vita, and another Greek document known generally as 
the ‘ Asceticon,’ but called in the Acta Sanctorum the ‘ Paralipo- 
mena ’—a collection of stories illustrative of Pachomius’ life and 
character—are the ultimate sources not only of the Latin Vita 
but also of the Coptic. At the same time, as some of the Coptic 
fragments are little, if at all, later than A. D. 400, the latter version 
must have been almost contemporary with the Greek originals, 
and therefore any supplementary information which it contains 
has good claim to be taken into account}. 

With the biography of Pachomius was generally circulated the 
biography of Theodore—his successor in office during the years 
350-368—as contained in the (Greek) Epistula Ammonis ad Theo- 
philum, which describes the life of the Pachomian monasteries 
shortly after the death of their founder. 

Last of the great monastic leaders whose biographies form the 
subject of this section is Schnoudi or Shenoute, the most celebrated 
abbot of the Pachomian monasteries after their founder. Within 
the last twenty years Amélineau has published a volume of 
nearly 500 pages, consisting entirely of documents relating to 
him ; and quite lately an important monograph has appeared in 
Germany from the pen of Dr Leipoldt*. But there is the less 


1 Butler I 159-171, 288-292. 

Amélineau Monuments pour servir Uhistoire de [Egypte chrétienne au iv® et 
siécles 1 i (1888) ; Leipoldt Schenute von Atripe in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und 
Untersuchungen N. F. X i (1903). See Butler I 107 ; II Introd. xi, xii, ci, cii. 
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reason to speak of him here in detail, because on the one hand, 
as has been said, the Schnoudi literature is exclusively Coptic, 
and, on the other, the period of his influence falls well outside 
of the fourth century ; his death took place about 451-452. At 
the same time, if he had then been, as his biographers state, 
a monk for no less than 109 years, he would have been, 
one would think, sufficiently important to be an object of 
interest to the travellers whose visits to Egypt at the end of the 
fourth and beginning of the fifth century will occupy us in the 
next section of this paper. Yet no single visitor so much as 
mentions his name; so strong was the barrier which diversity 
of language was already raising, and which was to crystallize 
soon after Schnoudi’s death into the permanent separation of 
Greek- and Coptic-speaking Christians. 

With the Lives of these fathers may be fitly grouped the 
Rules which bear their names. These, however, must be sought 
not in Rosweyd but in Lucas Holsten’s still invaluable Codex 
Regularum (Paris, A.D. 1663). The Regula Antonii is not 
original, but is made up out of the life of Antony and the 
sayings attributed to him. Of the Regula Pachomii various 
recensions are in print, and a genuinely Pachomian nucleus could 
probably be extracted from them: Palladius, who had very 
likely seen the original text, gives an outline of the Rule in the 
Lausiac History: the body of minute regulations which St Jerome 
translated into Latin as the ‘Rule of Pachomius’, he describes 
more fully and no doubt more correctly as ‘ praecepta Pachomii 
et Theodori et Orsiesii’, so that the collection before him appears 
to have been not so much a formal Rule delivered once for all to 
the Order as a code admitting of indefinite developement and 
. expansion in the face of new needs—a code of which part no 
doubt did, but the whole certainly did not, go back to the 
original founder. Of this version of St Jerome two recensions 
are in print, differing, however, neither in subject-matter nor in 
language, but only in arrangement; and of the Greek text on 
which the version is based two forms also are extant, a shorter 
and a longer: the shorter Greek is represented also in Ethiopic. 
To the documents which come to us under the name of Schnoudi 
a still higher degree of authenticity may be ascribed, and Dom 
Butler reckons them among the most valuable of our authorities : 
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these, however, like his Life, are known to us neither in Greek 
nor in Latin, but only in Coptic. Mention should also be made 
here, for completeness’ sake, of the Regula Macarii. 

Between the material dealing with individual names, which 
has occupied us so far, and the more general and external 
impressions of Egyptian monastic life, which will claim our 
attention in a moment, a sort of intermediate position is filled 
by the Apophthegmata Patrum— short anecdotes and sayings of 
the chief fathers of the desert, often full of shrewdness and deep 
knowledge of human nature’. Of larger collections of these 
sayings three forms are extant: one in Greek, arranged alpha- 
betically according to the names of the authors of the Sayings 
(so that the whole of Antony’s would be found grouped under A, 
and so on), which was printed by Cotelier ; one known in Greek to 
Photius, arranged according to the subject-matter of the Sayings, 
which has survived only in Latin (printed in Rosweyd, books v 
and vi) and in Coptic (printed by Zoega); and a third, also 
arranged according to subject-matter, and also printed in Latin 
by Rosweyd (book vii). The material contained in these three 
great collections is substantially the same, though in arrange- 
ment they are wholly independent of one another ; and since the 
two Latin translations are not later than the early years of the 
sixth century—that of Rosweyd, books v and vi, was made by 
‘Paschasius the deacon at the request of Martin the presbyter 
and abbot’, while that of book vii is cited in the Rule of 
St Benedict—the Greek collections must go back to the fifth 
century. But these Greek collections obviously grew out of 
a number of smaller collections (such as alone are extant in 
Syriac), which were combined and recast at pleasure; and if 
time is to be allowed for the process of growth and develop- 
ment, the commencement of the movement to preserve and 
record the ‘Sayings of the Fathers’ must be traced to the 
beginning of the fifth century and even to the end of the fourth *. 


II. The second main division of the literature concerned with 
the early monasticism of Egypt consists of a series of accounts of 
tours made by travellers from other parts of the Christian world, 


1 Butler I 197, 155-158; II Introd. p. xii. 
2 Ibid. 16, 208-214, 283-285 ; II Introd. p. xii. 
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and especially from the West, to the principal monastic settle- 
ments and the most eminent ascetics of the Egyptian deserts, 
Pilgrimages to the holy places of Palestine had been in vogue 
among Greek Christians from the beginning of the third century ; 
but it is only after the conversion of the Empire that we hear, in 
this connexion, of travellers from the West. The Bordeaux 
pilgrim of A.D. 333, with his terse record of distances covered, 
appears thoroughly conscious of the unusual character and magni- 
tude of his undertaking; but half a century later the journey 
had ceased to be exceptional, and the Holy Land had ceased to 
be the only goal of the pilgrim. Egypt lay, in fact, so close 
to Palestine that it was natural to complete the devotional 
recourse to the sacred sites of the Christian past by similar 
recourse to the sacred sites of the present. A visit to Nitria 
or the Thebaid became almost as essential an element in the 
‘Grand Tour’ of a Latin Christian as are Delhi and Agra in 
the oriental travels of an Englishman ; and to write a record 
of experiences for the benefit of less enterprising friends at home 
was as fashionable then as it is to-day. We need not shut our 
eyes to the romantic and adventurous side of the business, if we 
are willing at the same time to remember that it had another 
and a more serious side, and that Egypt was a true Holy Land 
to the minds of these fourth-century Christians just because the 
spiritual conflict seemed more real and tangible there than else- 
where, and the powers with which the Christian saint is endued 
for it more visibly and more triumphantly exercised. 

1. Few recent discoveries in the domain of early Christian 
literature have excited as much general interest as the frag- 
mentary record of a lady’s pilgrimage to Palestine, which 
Gamurrini found in a MS at Arezzo and published under the 
title ‘ Peregrinatio S. Silviae’. In its present mutilated form the 
story opens in the desert of Mount Sinai ; but there is now good 
reason to believe that the lost opening included a visit to the 
Thebaid. For Gamurrini’s identification of the pilgrim with 
Silvia was purely conjectural; Dom Butler, in his first volume, 
brought weighty arguments against it, and quite lately a new 
and much more acceptable solution has been offered by a French 
Benedictine, Dom Férotin?. A letter is extant in which Valerius, 

1 Revue des questions historiques, Oct. 1903: Butler II 229, 
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a Spanish hermit of the seventh century, writing to the ‘ brethren 
at Vierzo’, describes summarily the eastern travels of a certain 
virgin, also a Spaniard, named Etheria or (perhaps more probably) 
Egeria. What he tells us tallies well enough with the extant 
portion of the ‘ Peregrinatio’; and he tells us further that Egeria 
had travelled to the Thebaid, ‘Thebeorum visitans monachorum 
gloriosissima congregationum coenobia, similiter et sancta ana- 
choretarum ergastula’, The lady’s travels took place about or 
soon after the year 380; and if she really was the Egeria of 
Valerius, the recovery of a complete MS of her pilgrimage 
would give us our earliest description from outside of Egyptian 
monasticism 

2. But if Egeria’s account is lost, we have four extant records 
of the impression made on visitors whose experiences all fell 
within the same quarter of a century, A.D. 385-410: the /ustituta 
and Collationes of Cassian, the (first of the) Dialogues of Sulpicius 
Severus, the Historia Monachorum, and the Lausiac History of 
Palladius. And of these it will be convenient to speak in the 
order given. 

John Cassian’s ascetic writings—the Jzstituta or Institutes of 
the Monastic Life, and the Col/ationes or Conferences—were not 
published till the third decade of the fifth century, A.D. 420-430, 
when their author was settled at Marseilles and was doing his 
best to introduce the Egyptian type of monasticism into Gaul: 
but the residences in Egypt on which the latter work is wholly 
and the former largely based fall within the last fifteen or twenty 
years of the fourth century, during which Cassian and his friend 
Germanus twice visited the country. On the first occasion they 
stayed several years in the Delta; on the second they extended 
their travels to Nitria and Scetis, and from this second journey 
they returned apparently in 399. On neither occasion did they 
go as far as the Thebaid, so that Cassian’s own experiences 
are confined to the monasticism of Northern Egypt and do not 
cover the coenobite monasteries of the Pachomian type. 

Of the Conferences the second and third series (nos. xi-xxiv) 
represent discourses or instructions given to Cassian and his 
friend during their first journey by different monks whose 
acquaintance from time to time they made, while the series 

1 Butler I 296 n.; II 229, 230. 
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which comes first in order (nos. i-x) were later in actual date 
and belong to the second journey and to Scetis. The Con- 
ferences purport of course to represent the very words of the 
Egyptian ascetics: Cassian is only the translator from Greek or 
Coptic into Latin: it is not a history of monasticism, nor even 
a picture of its external side, that we are to look for in them, but 
a summary of the teaching in which the inner meaning of the 
monastic life revealed itself. What we get in Cassian in the way 
of biographical matter or illustrative details is to be found not 
so much in the Conferences as in the Institutes: and though the 
long interval of years which elapsed between his Egyptian 
experiences and the time when he made use of them in his 
writings must be taken into account in any estimate of the 
fidelity of the record, the absolute dona fides of both works 
has until lately been generally treated as above suspicion’. 

3. In the strict order of chronology the Historia Monachorum, 
or rather the travels which it recounts, would claim the next 
place: but the literary criticism of the Historia is so intimately 
bound up with that of the Lausiac History itself, that it will be 
convenient first to deal with Postumian, the story of whose jour- 
neyings during the years 402-405 in the East—to Cyrene, Alex- 
andria, Bethlehem and the Thebaid—is embedded in the first of 
the three Dialogues of his friend Sulpicius Severus. The part 
devoted to the description of the monastic life (Dza/. i 10-22) is 
rather a collection of marvels or miracles than a chronologically 
arranged record of travels or an ordered series of biographies: 
the heroes are generally left anonymous, and in fact the whole 
account is only introduced to serve as a foil to the histories that 
follow in the second and third Dialogues about St Martin of 
Tours. Sulpicius is too exclusively occupied with the marvellous 
to rank quite on a level with our other authorities: but in his 
case again there seems no reason at all to doubt the genuinely 
historical character of the background ?. 

4. In the winter of 394-395 a party of seven persons from the 
monastery on the Mount of Olives made the Egyptian tour, and 
it is their experiences which are retailed to us in the so-called 
Historia Monachorum, This book is found in numerous Latin 


' Butler I 203-208 ; II Introd. p. xii. 
2 Ibid. I 213, 231, 232. 
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MSS, and Rosweyd collated twenty when he incorporated 
the Historia as book ii of the Vitae Patrum. Rosweyd proved 
conclusively that the author of this Latin document was no other 
than Rufinus: Tillemont with equal conclusiveness proved that 
the experiences related by the writer in the first person did not 
tally with the known facts of Rufinus’ life, and (on the strength 
of a notice in Gennadius’ de Viris Jilustribus) suggested that 
Rufinus was only the editor of materials supplied by Petronius 
of Bologna. But the true key to the problem was to be found in 
another direction. The Historia, in fact, is extant in a Greek as 
well as in a Latin form: even before Tillemont wrote, Cotelier 
had described four Paris MSS of a ‘ Paradisus’, which turns out 
to be nothing else than the Greek equivalent of the Historia: 
and this Greek text has now been published complete by Dr 
Preuschen in his Palladius und Rufinus (1897). But Preuschen 
still held to the originality of the Latin: it was left to Dom Butler 
to solve all the difficulties that attach to the Rufinian authorship 
by the simple hypothesis that Rufinus in the early years of the 
fifth century turned into Latin a Greek account of a tour that 
had been made some ten years before by members of his own 
monastery *. 

Dom Butler’s position on this question appears to me to be 
in the main sound and unassailable: but at one point in his 
statement of the case hesitation may legitimately be expressed. 
Among the early witnesses to the text of the Historia Mona- 
chorum, Sozomen, whose Church History was written 440-450 
A.D., holds a foremost place: and the curious feature about his 
evidence is that he shews in turn marked coincidences with the 
Greek form of the Historia against the Latin, and with the Latin 
form against the Greek. Dom Butler suggests that of the 
original Greek edition of the Historia, which both Rufinus and 
Sozomen had used, no MSS remain, all extant Greek MSS 
representing a revision in which the later chapters were abridged. 
But is not this explanation quite unnecessarily complicated? Is 
there anything which militates against the much simpler view 


1 It ought to be noted here that Dr Preuschen, on several important points con- 
nected with the Historia Lausiaca, arrived independently at the same results as 
Dom Butler, 


? Butler I 10-15, 198-203, 257-277, 286. 
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that (1) Rufinus, in translating the Greek, expanded it in various 
places by drawing on his personal knowledge of Egyptian 
monasticism : (2) Sozomen, having access to both the original 
Greek and the version of Rufinus, and finding that on occasions 
they differed not inconsiderably, wrote with both of them open 
before him?? 


We are now on the threshold of the Lausiac History: but 
before crossing it, it may be well to pause for a moment and 
cast a brief glance back over the history of the literature just 
described. We shall find that the era of unhesitating credulity 
was succeeded by a generation of critics whose incredulity was 
quite as unhesitating: but we shall find that their day too is 
over, and that the reaction which has set in to saner views gives 
every prospect of being permanent. 

Dr Weingarten was the leader of the critical assault. In his 
Der Ursprung des Minchtums (A.D. 1877), and in his article 
Monchtum (A.D, 1882) in the second edition of Herzog’s 
Realencyklopidie, he expressed himself decisively as to the worth- 
lessness of one after another of our authorities. There never was 
such a person as Paul the Hermit. Though the existence of 
Antony must be admitted, he did not live till late in the fourth 
century, and the Vita Antonii is therefore not by Athanasius: 
nor is there any basis of fact in it whatever. The Vita Pachomii 
must go also, for there were no monks in Egypt at all before the 
year 340. The Afophthegmata are in no sense historical, but 
are a purely ethical composition, redolent of the best mysticism 
of the Greek Church, and certainly later than the fourth century. 
The Conferences published by Cassian were never delivered at all 
by Egyptian monks, but are his personal contribution to the Semi- 
Pelagian controversy: the setting of the story is all mythical, 
and the geographical details are as trustworthy as Homer's. 
The Historia Monachorum deserves no more credit than Gul- 
liver’s Travels. The monastic literature, as a whole and in its 
individual parts, is built up out of mere imitation of Greek 


+ One illustration may be quoted (from Butler I 275) which seems to me not 
merely to bear out but forcibly to suggest or even compel this view: Greek Historia 
mip tv éBacrafey: Rufinus ‘ardentes prunas uestimento ferebat illaeso’: 
Sozomen ds xal wip év 7G Kopifew wat ph xaiew 
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romances. The sources of Jerome and Cassian, Rufinus and 
Palladius, are to be found not in historical facts but in pagan 
@avudo.a and Merapoppéces, and more particularly in Philo- 
stratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana’. 

Of Weingarten’s followers the most important were Dr Lucius 
in Germany and Mr Gwatkin in England: and the scepticism of 
the followers appeared to outdo that of the master. Professor. 
Gwatkin, in his otherwise admirable Studies of Arianism, wrote 
of the Historia Monachorum that it was ‘ past defence except as 
a novel’, while in his later Arian Controversy he could still speak 
of ‘the great hermit Antony who never existed’ *. 

It is obvious that the attitude we adopt towards the surround- 
ing literature must create some sort of praciudicium with regard 
to the Lausiac History. Wf the verdict of critics stood unchal- 
lenged that the biographies of Antony and Pachomius, and the 
writings of Cassian and Rufinus, were fiction from one end to the 
other, there would be an antecedent probability that Palladius 
was no more to be trusted than his contemporaries. But if the 
efforts of Weingarten and his school, on the consentient testimony 
of all serious scholars of later years, have failed to shake the 
credit of the rest, we shall be free to approach the study of the 
Lausiac History without committing ourselves to the belief that 
Palladius was a ‘monkish falsifier of history’, who relates other 
men’s experiences as his own, and had perhaps never set foot in 
Egypt at all*. And for proof of this consentient testimony the 
reader need only turn to the impressive pages with which 
Dom Butler’s second volume opens. The revolution of opinion 
is a significant one, and its significance is perhaps not exhausted 
in its immediate subject-matter. 


Palladius, according to his own account of himself, was born 
in Galatia about 363, became a monk at twenty-three years of 
age, and after two years on the Mount of Olives spent some 
eleven years, circa 388-399, as an ascetic in Northern Egypt— 
in Alexandria, in Nitria, and in the region of the Cells. During 
one year more he resided in Palestine again, and early in 400 


* Butler I 3, 215, 156, 208, 203, 195. 
Ibid. I 198, 216. 


* Ibid. 1 4, 5 (from Lucius : even Weingarten does not go so far as this). 
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was consecrated bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, by the hands 
probably of St Chrysostom himself. At any rate he was one of 
that saint’s most faithful supporters, travelled on his behalf to 
Rome, was sent into exile as a leading ‘ Joannite’, and (if the 
Dialogus de vita Chrysostomi is rightly attributed to him) 
became ultimately his biographer. Six years of Palladius’ exile, 
from 406 to 412, were spent in Upper Egypt, and he was thus 
enabled to round off and complete his knowledge of Egyptian 
monasticism in a way to which no other of our authorities can 
lay claim. Cassian had never visited Upper Egypt, Postumian 
had not been to Nitria: neither Egeria nor the party of the 
Historia Monachorum were much more than passing travellers. 
Although it was not till 419 or 420 that Palladius, at the request 
of his friend Lausus, chamberlain at the court of Theodosius II, 
put his recollections on paper, there is every reason to approach 
the book with a confidence in the general truth of the description, 
based on the unique opportunities of the writer. Nor will this 
confidence be found to be misplaced. Whatever may have been 
true of the Historia Lausiaca in the form under which it has 
hitherto passed, it would seem to be impossible for any one to rise 
from the perusal of the text which Dom Butler has given us with- 
out feeling the strongest and most vivid impression of the reality 
of the narrative and of the good faith of the narrator. 

For there is just this much excuse for the faulty tendency of 
recent criticism of Palladius’ work, that it was exercised on a text 
that was largely not Palladius’ at all. It has already been men- 
tioned that Rosweyd printed no less than three recensions of the 
Lausiac History: and all subsequent scholars, with the excep- 
tion only of Tillemont and one or two of Tillemont’s followers, 
have accepted as the genuine form that one of the three which 
Rosweyd, possibly because it was the longest, distinguished as 
Book viii of his Vitae, while the other two were relegated to 
the obscurity of the appendix. Put in a nutshell, the difference 
between Rosweyd’s text-document and his first appendix-docu- 
ment (the second is a mere fragment, both truncated and inter- 
polated ) is this, that the text-document contains the whole matter 
of the Historia Monachorum imbedded in the Historia Lausiaca, 
whereas the appendix-document gives a redaction of the Historia 
Lausiaca that differs from the other exactly by the absence of 
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everything that comes from the Historia Monachorum. In other 
words, the Historia Lausiaca of Rosweyd’s appendix added to 
the Historia Monachorum make up between them the Historia 
Lausiaca of Rosweyd’s text. It is strange that neither Rosweyd 
himself nor any of the scholars who followed him in the seven- 
teenth century should have drawn what would seem to be the 
most obvious deduction from this state of the facts: it was 
reserved for Tillemont—whose greatness as a critic in comparison 
with predecessors, contemporaries, and successors alike stands 
out more clearly the more one knows of him—to anticipate, 
in the few paragraphs which he devoted to the subject, the main 
conclusion of Dom Butler’. But while Tillemont’s brief words 
failed to catch the ear of modern critics, it is impossible that 
there can be any one to whom Dom Butler’s massive argument 
will not carry conviction. By one line of proof after another he 
demonstrates that Rosweyd’s appendix is the real Lausiac History, 
and that Rosweyd’s text is a patchwork combination of the 
Lausiac History and the Historia Monachorum. 

The mere statement of fact, that we possess in Rosweyd’s 
appendix and in the Historia Monachorum two absolutely inde- 
pendent documents which yet between them make up the whole 
of Rosweyd’s text, is of itself so nearly conclusive that it will be 
sufficient to summarize the earlier chapters of Dom Butler’s first 
volume very cursorily. But simple though the matter now 
seems, it is nothing less than a revolution in the criticism of Palla- 
dius that Dom Butler has here brought to pass. 

First comes (§ 4) a table shewing the correspondence of the 
subject-matter of the Rosweyd text (A) with the Rosweyd 
appendix (B) and the Historia Monachorum (C): only in a few 
cases is it found that B and C so far overlap as to deal with the 
same topics, and even there the treatment is entirely independent. 
In three of these cases (the lives of John of Lycopolis, of Paul the 
Simple, and of Amoun of Nitria) the texts of A B and C are all 
printed side by side (§ 5): and as it is essential, for purposes of 


1 Butler I 44-46. 

? Nothing can be more delightfully naive than Weingarten’s reason for brushing 
Tillemont’s hypothesis aside (Butler I 44 n. 6): ‘denn aus dem allein, was 
Palladius von sich selbst berichtet, ergiebt sich ein Charakter, der Wunder 
hernahm, wo er sie fand.’ 
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detailed comparison, to test the documents in their original lan- 
guage—all three documents were not only composed in Greek, 
but are still extant in it—the parallel texts are given not from 
Rosweyd’s Latin but from Greek MSS, with the addition, wherever 
he diverges far from his original, of the translation of Rufinus. 
In the result A is shewn to be a conglomerate of B and C, suc- 
cessful enough where B and C move on different lines, but awkward 
and inconsistent if they happen to give separate versions of the 
same incident. Further inconsistencies in A are enumerated in 
§ 6: sometimes the difficulty arises merely out of the attempt 
to combine the first person singular of Palladius’ story with the 
first person plural of the Historia Monachorum: or Ammonius 
the Tall is described in one section of A in terms borrowed from 
B, and in another context of A,as though he were another person, 
in terms borrowed from C: or the converse mistake is made, and 
a Nitrian monk of the name of Or, who was already dead when 
Palladius came to Nitria about 390, is identified with another Or 
whom the party of the Historia Monachorum visited in the Thebaid 
in 394. Finally it is shewn (§ 8) that the account of Sozomen, 
H. E. vi 28-311, is not adequately explained by the assumption 
of A as his single source: he certainly had C in his hands, and 
what does not come from C is wholly satisfied by B. In fact no 
early witness to the existence of A can be adduced : it is a second- 
ary combination of two first-hand documents, which could only 
have acquired importance if one or other of the originals had 
disappeared. 

Thus the first stage in reconstruction is (1) to alter wholly the 
received tradition as to the size and extent of the Historia 
Lausiaca, and (2) to make it therewith independent entirely of 
the Historia Monachorum. The next stage leads us on to 
enquire how far Rosweyd’s Latin appendix-document B, which 
has been provisionally established as the true Historia Lausiaca 
in place of A, is itself a faithful representative of the Greek of 
Palladius. And the evidence will fall, according to the classifi- 
cation familiar to students of the Greek Testament, under the 
three heads of Greek MSS, Versions, and Quotations. 


1 The evidence of Socrates H. E. iv 23 is inconclusive: Butler I 47. 


2 I have argued above that he had before him not only the original Greek of C 
but also Rufinus’ Latin version of it. ‘ 
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(a) Greek MSS. Dom Butler's list (II xiv) may be divided 
into two classes, those which he has inspected personally—that 
is, practically, those of Western Europe—and those which he 
only knows through catalogues. The former class consists of 
about fifty MSS (of which, however, some ten are only fragments), 
ranging in date from the tenth century to the sixteenth. But 
beyond these the libraries of Mount Athos contain no fewer than 
twenty-two, those of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai four each, while 
four other Oriental libraries possess one apiece. If indeed the 
Western class were more satisfactory in character, this wealth 
of the East might be treated as mere surplusage : but the number 
of those on which Dom Butler ultimately relies is so small, that 
the possibility still remains open that one or more of the Eastern 
MSS might sensibly modify in detail the text as he has now 
restored it. For the Western MSS fall into three groups, of 
which only one, and that the least numerous, preserves anything 
like the form of the book as written by Palladius. One group of 
MSS corresponds in Greek to Rosweyd’s text-document, Dom 
Butler's A, incorporating the Historia Monachorum into the 
Historia Lausiaca: and not only is their general structure as 
a whole composite, but the text of the parts which correspond 
to the genuine Palladius is composite also, and combines the 
characteristic features of the texts of both the other groups. 
Thus the A group of Greek MSS, as being in a double sense 
secondary, may for the present be safely set aside. To Rosweyd’s 
appendix-document, Dom Butler’s B, corresponds another large 
group of over twenty Greek MSS. But there remains yet a third 
group of Greek MSS, called by Dom Butler the G group, repre- 
sented (apart from fragments) by only three extant MSS and 
a lost one used by Rosweyd, which, while in general structure it 
ranks entirely with the B group (as being free from contamination 
with the Historia Monachorum), yet distinguishes itself from the 
B group in its form of text, which is ‘simpler, shorter, and less 
rhetorical?’, These qualities raise at once a presumption that 
we possess in this family of G MSS a truer representation of the 

1 Indeed these expressions of the editor seem to understate the nature and 
character of the divergence of these two types of text: from a comparison, for 
example, of the passage from B printed on II xix with the corresponding 
words of G on II 65, it results that the former is between three and four times the 
length of the latter, and is indeed a sort of ‘metaphrastic’ expansion of it. 

VOL. VI. Z 
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Historia Lausiaca even than Rosweyd’s appendix-document and 
the Greek MSS which lie behind it. At the same time, seeing 
that an interval of five centuries separates the date of Palladius 
from the date of the earliest extant Greek MSS of his book, an 
appeal to the collateral evidence of Versions and Quotations is 
more than usually imperative. 

(6) Quotations. Unfortunately the evidence from quotations is 
divided and therefore so far inconclusive. The principal place 
belongs again to Sozomen: and the case for his adhesion to the 
G type of text is conclusive', On the same side are the quota- 
tions in the Apophthegmata Patrum, the Greek text of which 
must, as we have seen, go back to the fifth centusy, since more 
than one Latin version was in circulation soon after A.D. 500. 
Coincidences with the B text, on the other hand, are found in the 
Life of the younger Melania (f 440 A.D.)—written by a personal 
friend of hers, and so before the end of the fifth century—and in 
Dionysius Exiguus’ Life of Pachomius. It follows that both 
forms of the text of Palladius existed within some half-century of 
the time when he wrote, though the G text possesses in Sozomen 
the earlier attestation of the two. 

(c) Versions. The popularity of hagiographical material of 
the class of the Historia Lausiaca, if it is well illustrated by the 
numerous recensions among the Greek MSS, is illustrated even 
more strikingly by the different and often independent versions 
of the whole or of parts of it which sprang up in all the chief 
languages of early Christian literature, Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Armenian. The Coptic and Armenian evidence indeed—apart 
from their versions of the chapter in the Historia on Evagrius, 
which demands separate treatment—is neither of sufficient bulk 
nor of sufficiently close bearing on the textual problem to delay 
us here: but both the Latin and the Syriac are of primary 
importance. 

The data to be extracted, whether from Syriac MSS of 
Palladius or from the mass of Palladian matter incorporated 
in the Paradise of the Syriac writer Anan-Isho, are singularly 
complicated by the fact that no Syriac MS gives more than 

1 I suspect that even the few apparent instances to the contrary, in which he 


supports B against G, would disappear if we had access to earlier and better MSS 
of the G text. 
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a part of the Historia Lausiaca: nor are the difficulties of the 
critic lessened by the different numbering of the chapters of 
the Historia in Dom Butler’s two volumes—in the first volume 
he uses Rosweyd’s chapters, and in the second his own—or by 
a change of the editor’s view on one point, induced by fresh 
evidence that came to hand in the interval between 1898 and 
19047, But this much at any rate is clear. Anan-Isho, who 
wrote in the middle of the seventh century, was not the first 
translator of Palladius into Syriac, for we have at the British 
Museum three Palladius MSS of earlier date. Further, two of 
these MSS—Add. 17177, saec. vi, and Add. 12175, A.D. 534— 
overlap one another for several chapters of Palladius, and their 
versions of the matter common to them are quite independent *. 
It is thus certain that there were very ancient and indeed not 
far from contemporary Syriac renderings of parts of the Historia 
Lausiaca, but it does not follow that there was ever a complete 
translation: a series of more or less independent biographies, 
such as make up the Lausiac History, \ent itself very obviously 
to a process of extracts or selections for purposes of edification. 
In any case Anan-Isho’s Paradise, the nearest approach to a full 
version of Palladius which we possess, not only postulates the 
previous existence of partial versions by its references to more 
than one Syriac codex, but also (as now appears to be proved) 
itself co-ordinated and supplemented these imperfect Syriac 


1 Of course I must not be understood as in any sense blaming Dom Butler for 
either of these inconsistencies between his two volumes. They are exactly the 
sort of thing which is inevitable in the work of a pioneer. 

2 Dom Butler accordingly distinguishes them as s and s, The third MS— 
Add. 12173, saec. vi-vii—certainly does not belong to s,: it nowhere overlaps s, 
but Dom Butler assigns it to the same version, on the ground that the Swedish 
scholar Tullberg, who in 1851 edited a few chapters of the Paradise from MSS ot 
the British Museum and the Vatican, cites from a MS which he calls A readings 
that are found to be homogeneous in certain chapters with Add. 17177, and again 
in other chapters with Add. 12173, and thus in Dom Butler’s words ‘supplies the 
link that enables us to identify these two MSS as containing portions of the same 
Syriac translation’. But Dom Butler has himself examined the Syriac MSS of 
Palladius both in Rome and London: he has found nothing to correspond exactly 
to Tullberg’s A, and can only say that it must have presented striking resemblances 
to Add. 12173. I suspect that Tullberg’s A was not only like Add. 12173, but was 
Add. 12173 itself; and that it was only by confusion with some other MS that 
Tullberg cited it for chapters 22, 23, which Add. 12173 does not contain. If so, 
there remains no proof that Add. 12173 formed part of the same version as s, and 
it must be ranked rather as a separate entity, s;. 
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sources by the help of a Greek MS. These difficulties and 
complications do not, however, detract from the value of the 
Syriac evidence for the problem before us: on the contrary 
they enhance it, for the more independent the different collec- 
tions of extracts turn out to be, the greater is the weight of their 
consentient testimony to the underlying type of Greek text. 
And while Anan-Isho’s Greek MS was of the B type, the whole 
of the Syriac evidence that lies behind him—the MSS that he 
himself used, and the MSS of a date earlier than his that 
have survived to our own times—points to a G text, and a 
G text only’. 

For textual purposes, however, the Latin version of a Greek 
work must ordinarily, from the nearer relationship of the two 
languages, have a considerable advantage over a version in any 
Oriental language: and of Latin versions of the Historia Lausiaca 
Rosweyd, as we have seen, printed no less than three. His text- 
document, Dom Butler’s A, may indeed be dismissed at once, 
for it was only made, from still existing Greek material, in the 
sixteenth century. Both appendix-documents, on the other 
hand, are genuinely old translations. Even the second of them 
(Dom Butler calls it 1,), incomplete and corrupt as it is, appears 
in its biblical citations to be independent of the Vulgate, while 
its marked agreements with the readings of the Coptic fragments 
guarantee its descent from an early form of the Greek text. In 
the other and more important of the two appendix-documents 
the true structure of the Historia Lausiaca has been shewn 
above to be preserved. As this version stands in Rosweyd 
and in most of the MSS, it is relatively late: but a group of 
Italian MSS—two at Monte Cassino, and a Sessorian MS in 
the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome—contain a more 
primitive recension (Dom Butler’s 1), which on the evidence 
of its biblical text must in Mr Burkitt’s opinion be set as far 
back certainly as the sixth, perhaps as the fifth, century?. Both 
1 and 1, are made from a G type of Greek text *. 

Butler I 77-96 ; 11 1, lexvii-Ixxx, Ixiii-Ixv. 

? Perhaps the hand of a contemporary may be traced in the chapter on various 
holy women known to Palladius (II 128), where this version draws a distinction 
between Theodora the wife (‘coniugem’”) of ‘the tribune’, and Veneria and 
Bassianilla, widows (‘relictam’) respectively of Vallovicus and Candidian, while 
the Greek has in each case only riv rod rpiBovvou, BadAoBixov, 

Butler I 58-76; II lxxv-lxxvii, lix-lxiii, xv. 
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The preceding paragraphs have made it clear that, while an 
antique origin must be conceded to the expanded or metaphrastic 
B text, on the strength of indubitable though scanty traces of 
its early use, the G text can not only point in Sozomen to a 
witness earlier still, but in the Latin and Syriac versions can 
shew evidence of a much wider and more extended circulation 
in the generations that immediately followed Palladius. The 
external evidence of wider circulation combines thus with the 
internal evidence of higher originality to assure us that it is 
to the G text that we must look to restore the true form of 
the Lausiac History. And the difficulty of the editor’s task 
can be estimated when we add that he had to commence the 
construction of his text with only two Greek MSS anything like 
complete of the G type, and both of them quite late, Paris gr. 
1628 (P) of the fourteenth century, and Turin gr. 141 (T, pro- 
bably now destroyed) of the sixteenth. Obviously it is only 
by the most skilful and careful balancing of the respective 
weights to be attached to late Greek, and early Latin or Syriac, 
evidence that a satisfactory text can be produced. 

Take for instance a problem that confronted Dom Butler at 
the outset. Down to chapter 391, the order of the contents 
of the Lausiac History is the same in all our authorities whether 
of the B or of the G type: but from that point to the end the 
Greek MSS of the G text, supported by a Syriac version, give 
one order, and the Greek MSS of the B text, supported by the 
Latin version *, give another and entirely different order. The 
prima facie deduction from the results so far attained would 
be that the combination of Greek G MSS with Syriac evidence 
was decisive. But Dom Butler elects to follow the B order, with 
no help from G except the Latin version, and there cannot be 
the least doubt that he is right: for he proves that, whereas the 
alternative arrangement involves us in a chaos of grammar, the 
order in B1 is the natural order for Palladius, and for no one 
else, to have adopted, since it preserves roughly the sequence 


1 I use of course Dom Butler’s new numbering of the chapters: Rosweyd’s 
numbering depends on the A text, and includes so much that is not really Palladius 
that the only possible course was to abandon it entirely. 

2 The other Latin and Syriac versions (1,, s,) do not contain enough of the later 
part of the book to shew which of the two orders they followed. 
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of his own travels and experiences’. The immediate moral, 
though the editor does not draw it perhaps as clearly as he 
might have done, is to enhance enormously the value of 1, as 
the only authority which gives at once the true order of the 
chapters and the true type of text. So important in fact 
does this Latin version seem to me to be, especially as repre- 
sented by the readings of the Sessorian MS, that the most (and 
indeed the only) fundamental criticism I should pass on Dom 
Butler’s edition is that the Latin text ought, in my opinion, 
to have been printed throughout opposite the Greek. But 
I willingly admit that the direction of my own studies may have 
led me to attach even more than their due weight to the historical 
and textual value of Latin versions ; and I know with what recep- 
tion any such scheme as I have desiderated would have met 
at the hands even of University Presses. 

Of course when we descend from questions of substance to 
questions of verbal expression, there are scores of cases where 
a version, even a Latin version, fails to help us, and we are 
thrown back on our Greek authorities. In all such readings 
Dom Butler, in his laudable anxiety to present an objective 
text, determined from the first to follow the authority of his 
fourteenth-century Greek MS P; with the result, for instance, 
that both the text (p. 71, 1. 4) and the index graecitatis are 
enriched with the novel form izomd(ev. It is all very well 
in theory to choose ‘not that reading which seems in itself the 
best, but that one which seems best attested’ (II xciii); yet 
on the other hand it is certain that the instinct of Dom Butler 
would often give us a more original text than the caprices of 
a fourteenth-century scribe. Fortunately it proved unnecessary 
to carry out the theory to the bitter end: not only are there 
some fragmentary G MSS of the eleventh century, but by one 
of those happy ‘accidents’ which, as a rule, befall only the right 
people, Dom Butler discovered at the last moment, in a tenth- 
century Wake MS at Christ Church which was supposed to be 
exhaustively catalogued, a large portion of the Historia Lausiaca 
with a purely G text. About half the book had already been 
printed off, so that for pp. 1-87 the readings of the new MS (W) 
must be found in the appendix (pp. 170-176): and it is an instruc- 
+ Butler II xlviii-lvi. 
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tive comment on the difficulties of Dom Butler’s system that he 
there distinguishes no less than 170 instances where the evidence 
of W now turns the balance against a reading of P which 
appears in his text of these earlier chapters’. Many of these 
differences are trivial enough: but there are some which are 
not, and one of them is sufficiently curious and instructive to 
be worth quoting at length. On p. 48 1. 12 we learn that the 
great ascetic, Macarius of Alexandria, in his efforts to reduce 
further and further his daily meal, determined to content himself 
with so much only of his allowance of bread as, after crumbling 
it into a jar, he could bring up in one handful; ‘and he used 
to tell with a smile how he would clutch a number of pieces but 
could not get them out whole owing to the narrowness of the 
mouthpiece, rd yap mavreAGs eoOlew 6 por od ovvexdper’. 
But, in spite of P and Dom Butler, to say that ‘ the tax-gatherer 
did not allow me entirely to stop eating’ is sheer nonsense: and 
though the general drift might have been correctly recovered 
from the Latin (‘ut aliquis publicanus non sinebat me tantum 
tollere quantum quiuissem tenere’), it required the evidence of 
W to establish the actual wording of the Greek, and to shew 
that the expansions in P and | are alike glosses and the former 
a misleading one. W has simply as reAdvns ydp pot ob ovvexdper: 
the narrow opening of the jar ‘ took toll’ of the handful of bread 
that had come up so far. 

And yet, even after the new discovery, our Greek authorities 
for the Lausiac History still stand in need of reinforcement: for 
not only does W lack about half the book, but it shares the 
erroneous arrangement of the later chapters with the other Greek 
MSS of the G group. An approximately final text will only be 
possible if the libraries of the East yield up to the explorer better 
and completer MSS of this type than have been found in the 
libraries of the West. Only it may safely be asserted that the 
measure of advance which any future editor may make on 
Dom Butler’s text will be absolutely insignificant in comparison 
with the measure of advance which Dom Butler has made on the 
work of all previous editors of the Lausiac History. 


Nor are the 170 instances exhaustive: the editor ought at least to have added 
p. 17, l. 14, where the reading adopted in his text, even if it is sense, is certainly 
not grammar ; W, by omitting the word Aéyorres, restores the one without injuring 
the other. 
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Dom Butler is indeed probably stronger as an historical and 
literary critic than as an exact scholar. We have in the pre- 
ceding pages threaded under his direction the mazes of the 
Palladian documents and literature with a practically implicit 
confidence. The points on which we have ventured to differ 
from him have been minor ones: we have followed him from 
one step to another, and have rarely had anything to do except 
to ratify his judgement!. Even in the domain of exact criticism, 
what a little there really is to add! The total that one reader 
has accumulated by way of correction to a closely printed text 
and apparatus of 170 pages will be found at the foot of the 
page*. But the core of the whole work are the ‘ Notes critical 
and historical’, which are appended to the text of the Lausiac 
History, and occupy pp. 182-236 of vol. II. I do not know 
where else one could find so much matter packed together that 
either illustrates or rectifies the history of Palladius’ times: 


_ the study of them is a genuine intellectual pleasure. I should 


confidently appeal to them as evidence of a marked development 
of Dom Butler’s powers as a historian in the interval between 
the appearance of his two volumes: and I should instance in 
particular the treatment of all questions of chronology as far 


1 If one were told to find something to criticize in Dom Butler’s Introductions, 
one might perhaps say that it is occasionally a little difficult in the first volume to 
see the wood for the trees: the multitude of minute data seem to obscure the 
course of the argument. But perhaps this is unavoidable; and at any rate, whether 
or no there is any lack of clearness in the method, there is never any in the con- 
clusion. I sometimes fancy that the pages of Texts and Studies in general are 
made unnecessarily difficult to the reader by being broken up into too many 
paragraphs, with the result that they get a scrappy appearance, 

2 Questions of reading: 31. 6, 7 dAAo ydp co ode éxw ri (for 7) xaradelpw : 
38. I dAAos war’ (for car’ dAAo) Kapwvoovres: 66. 8 (for éuwedu- 
Bdwpévos): 87.6 rovry (for rodro) pi) cvvOepévn: 112. 7 Twa (for Tov 
mp@rov) Tijs : 128. edpverrarny odcav (for ebpvecrdrn ovca) : 132. 8 wept rd 
(for wept rdv) Aa{apov: 165. 7 ob perd or per’ ob wodd (for ob per’ ob 
a clearly conflate reading of P). Questions of punctuation: 129. 14 transfer comma 
from dyaprias to yevdpevor: 134. 5 place éxwAvero yap within brackets ‘for she 
would have been prevented’: 152. 5,6 comma after AcoxAjjs, none after 7a mpara, 
comma after ¢:Aogodpiay (grAogopia, does not, I think, in Palladius mean ‘ asceticism’, 
but philosophy in our sense of the word): in I 138, 1.8 of the quotation from 
Socrates, comma, not full stop, after wa0nrjs—the usage of yév . . . 5é seems in this 
and other places to have proved a stumbling-block to the editor. Question of 
translation: II 274 piay mapa piay (157. 1) cannot, I am quite sure, mean ‘once 
a day’, but only ‘every other day’. There remain besides a few passages in 
Dom Butler’s text which are almost certainly corrupt as they stand. 
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more satisfactory in this volume than in the first. In a word, 
Dom Butler was then still feeling his way: now he moves as 
the acknowledged master of his subject. 


If there chance to be, among the readers of this article, any 
who are accustomed to contrast the study of the text with the 
study of the subject-matter of a book, and to lament as dispro- 
portionate the time devoted to the former, they must I think 
admit that the ZLausiac History forms an exception to their 
rule. The direct bearing upon history of questions of intro- 
duction and textual criticism, such as have been investigated 
at length in the foregoing pages, cannot be better illustrated than 
by the group of variations which I now propose to adduce. For 
these variae lectiones will take us straight to the heart of the 
most burning questions of Palladius’ day. 

Palladius’ active life fell between the overthrow of the Arian 
and the outbreak of the Nestorian heresy. The half century 
which separated the council of Constantinople from the council 
of Ephesus witnessed no doctrinal crisis in the Eastern Church 
to compare with those of the preceding and succeeding genera- 
tions; but it was a time far from free of personal jealousies 
and party passions which cloaked themselves under the mask of 
zeal for orthodoxy. The quarrel of Theophilus and the Egyptian 
monks over the name of Origen, the mutual invectives of John of 
Jerusalem and Epiphanius, Jerome and Rufinus, the persecutions 
directed against St Chrysostom, were symptoms of divisions 
among churchmen almost as bitter and as thoroughgoing as 
any between catholic and heretic. In all these developements 
Palladius, the disciple of Evagrius and biographer of Chrysostom, 
played his part; and his sympathies left their mark upon the 
text of the Lausiac History. The verdict of posterity supported 
him in the cause of Chrysostom: but this was the one element 
in the troubles of the time which the subject-matter of the 
Historia necessarily excluded, and on which also in the Dialogus 
de vita Chrysostomi he elsewhere had his say. On the other 
hand, Evagrius, Didymus, Origen, the great masters of Alexan- 
drine and ascetic theology to whom Palladius and his friends 
looked up as their guides and leaders, became the sport of 
heresy-hunters from the fifth century onwards: Palladius him- 
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self did not escape censure, nor his book mutilation, at their 
hands. 

Origen’s name occurs in Dom Butler’s text of the Historia on 
four occasions!, A certain Domninus, ‘a disciple of Origen’, 
was the leading ascetic found in Rome, perhaps about 300 A.D., 
by the wandering fakir Serapion Sindonita (ch. 37). Juliana, 
a virgin of Cappadocian Caesarea, received Origen when a 
fugitive from persecution and maintained him for two years; 
Palladius adds that he had himself seen an autograph note of 
Origen’s madaordre otixnpg, to the effect that the 
book had been given him by Juliana, who had ‘received it from 
Symmachus the interpreter of the Jews’ (ch. 64)*. Ammonius, 
the Tall Brother, had learnt by heart the Old and New 
Testaments, and had (so the fathers of the desert bore witness) 
read 6,000,000 [lines]* of the writings of famous scholars such as 
Origen, Didymus, Pierius, and Stephen (ch. 11). And in ch. 55 
similar industry is credited to a lady ‘ who turned night into day 
in reading through every accessible work of the ancient com- 
mentators (dzouynuarioral), including 3,000,000 [lines] of Origen, 
and 2,500,000 of Gregory, Stephen, Pierius, Basil and other 
standard authors: nor did she simply read them once and have 
done with them, but went through each book carefully seven or 
eight times’. 

In no one of these cases is the name Origen left intact by all 
the leading authorities for the text. In ch. 37 the words padnrj 
*Opryévovs are omitted by the three principal MSS of the G 
group (WPT) and by the A group. The whole story of Juliana 
is absent, perhaps because the connexion with Origen was an 
integral feature of it, from one of the G MSS and from the Syriac. 


11 take these and similar references from the editor’s excellent Index III 
* Personal Names’. 

? From Eusebius H. E. vi 17 it is evident that Eusebius too had seen the book 
and Origen’s note. Eusebius’ words make it clear that the book was not only 
possessed but composed by Symmachus : and they seem to imply that it was his 
Commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel. 

5 pupiddas éfaxocias: so too, in the passage quoted immediately below from 
ch. 55, pupiddas rpraxocias, pupddas Presumably one must supply 
orixwv; even so, the numbers are enormous, though not beyond belief. Perhaps 
the number of orixo: were noted, as in the Cheltenham list, in each book. Of the 
writer Stephen, mentioned both in ch. 11 and ch, §5, nothing appears to be known, 
which is certainly strange. 
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Ammonius’ favourite authors in ch. 11, Origen, Didymus, Pierius, 
and Stephen, become in all the three extant G MSS and in some 
of the A group ‘ Athanasius and Basil’, and in the inferior Latin 
version ‘the holy ancient orthodox fathers’, while the Syriac 
omits the whole sentence. The similar list in ch. 55 is docked 
of Origen’s name by one of the G MSS, by the A group, and by 
the Syriac. With so little intelligence were these proceedings 
directed, that the references in ch. 10 to a namesake of the great 
Alexandrine, Origen the steward of Pambo, were deleted with 
almost equal care: some or all of the G MSS, together with the 
Coptic and lesser Latin version (whose close relationship to one 
another has been already emphasized), substitute on the first 
mention of the steward the name John, on the second and fourth 
the name Theodore, and on the third the name Macarius. The 
choice of these three names was apparently arbitrary: and the 
agreement of the offending authorities over them shews both 
that a systematic reviser has been at work, and also that the 
alterations must go back to a remote date. And the fact that 
the name of Didymus, except when brought into connexion with 
that of Origen in ch. 11, has been allowed to remain in the 
text, suggests that this dishonest recension was carried through 
before the time when Justinian’s council joined Didymus in a 
common anathema with Origen and Evagrius. 

If any one father of the desert may be called the central figure 
and hero of Palladius’ story, that one is certainly Evagrius, his 
‘master ’ in the monastic life, and like him a foreigner from Asia 
Minor. The affectionate veneration with which Evagrius was 
regarded by his disciple is evident throughout, and adds a further 
feature of interest to the history of this extraordinary man. 
Posterity has done him scant justice*. If Origen’s name was 
too deeply imprinted on the history of Christian scholarship to 
be easily erased, the conspiracy of silence had better chances 
with a more recent author like Evagrius. It is probable that to 
him belongs the real credit of the first critical edition of the 
Pauline epistles: but if so, the suppression of his name in the 


1 It is only in some of the B group of MSS that the Life of Didymus (ch. 4) 
is omitted. 

2 No adequate account of Evagrius exists yet, as far as I know, in English. 
The merit of first calling attention to the importance of the subject belongs to 
Dr Zockler’s Evagrius Ponticus (Munich, 1893). 
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copies of the so-called ‘ Euthalian’ apparatus has successfully 
imposed on all generations till our own'. It was not to be 
expected that his position in the Lausiac History as Palladius 
wrote it would rest unassailed. On six occasions, outside the 
chapter specially devoted to him, is the ‘ blessed’ Evagrius men- 
tioned in Dom Butler’s text: and on each one of them some of 
our authorities either omit entirely the mention of him or replace 
his name by ‘Theodore’ or ‘Eulogius’ or ‘ Macarius’. Chapter 38, 
which gives a history of his life, is silently dropped by two of the 
three chief G MSS and also (it would seem) by the chief Syriac 
version. On the other hand there were still all through the fifth 
century churches and monasteries, especially among non-Greek 
speaking Orientals, where Evagrius’ works were held in high 
honour and studied as leading expositions of the ascetic life: 
and this curious result followed, that, while in some quarters the 
Historia Lausiaca began to be copied without the thirty-eighth 
chapter, in others exactly this chapter was excerpted from the 
main body of the work, and was then either incorporated among 
Vitae Sanctorum or prefixed as an introduction to Evagrius’ 
collected writings. It is found separately in no less than three 
Syriac translations of which sixth-century codices are extant. It 
is found in Armenian with a peculiar colophon, which appears to 
be beyond doubt imitated from the colophon found under the 
name of Evagrius in codex H of the Pauline epistles*. It is 
found in an expanded form in the Coptic: for where the Lausiac 
Hiistory only relates that ‘Evagrius was accosted one day by 
three devils in clerical dress, who began disputing with him on 

+ In spite of the Dean of Westminster’s criticisms in the October number of the 
Journat (vol. vi, no. 21, p. 87), I am still of the opinion that the Evagrian origin of 
the ‘Euthalius’ collection affords the most probable solution of all the difficulties 
connected with this question. But I have to acknowledge gratefully a reference, 
which had escaped me when writing in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (v 524-529) 
on this subject, to a paper by von Dobschiitz, where attention is called to Syriac 
evidence of the early date of the ‘ Euthalian’ Prologue. Von Dobschitz’s discovery 
does not of course affect the issue as between a fourth-century Euthalius and a 
fourth-century Evagrius. 

2 As far as it goes, the existence of this colophon seems to support the claim 
of Evagrius to the original authorship of the Euthalian edition of St Paul. 
Dr Robinson makes it probable indeed (Butler I 105) that, as appended to the 
Life of Evagrius, it does not go further back than an Armenian translator or scribe: 


but whoever added it must surely have known the Pauline colophon under the 
name of Evagrius and not of Euthalius. 
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religious topics, one posing as an Arian, another as a Eunomian, 
the third as an Apollinarian, but a few words of his inspired 
wisdom sufficed to refute them’, the Coptic gives the whole of 
the discussion; and it must be added that its account, from 
whatever source it is derived, bears all the marks of truthfulness’. 

Of the genuineness of the chapter as part of the Lausiac 
History there cannot be the least doubt. Apart from the special 
versions just enumerated, the Greek MSS of the A group contain 
it, so do some of those of the B group, and one complete and 
two fragmentary MSS of the G group, as well as both Latin 
versions*, Naturally the defection of the editor’s leading MSS 
makes the construction of the text less easy: and if I now select 
this chapter for description and discussion, on account both of the 
interest attaching to Evagrius himself and of the historical and 
critical difficulties which the text raises, it must be remembered 
that it is in no sense an average specimen of the Lausiac History, 
and that there would be few other chapters in which one could 
record two separate instances of dissent from the judgement of 
the editor. 

(a) Was Evagrius ordained deacon by Gregory of Nazianzus 
or by Gregory of Nyssa? Inthe article in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible to which I have already referred, I followed the ordinary 
authorities in naming Gregory of Nyssa: but Dom Butler shews 
conclusively that Nyssa is an error of the B text °, while Nazian- 
zus has the support of the extant G MSS and of all the versions, 
except one of the three Syriac. 

(6) Evagrius was left by Gregory at Constantinople after the 
Council of 381, and enjoyed a great reputation there under 
Nectarius as a malleus hereticorum. He fell in love with a 
married lady, @s adrds dunyncaro. torepoy rd 
povody, avrnpdcOn tovrov 1d yivatov. So Dom Butler prints 
the text: but why make Palladius guilty of a nominative abso- 


1 Butler I 131-148. 

? And here let me note in passing that the principal Latin version, on the special 
merits of which I dwelt above, again distinguishes itself as the solitary repre- 
sentative of the G text which (save for a lacuna in chapters 11, 12) preserves 
uninjured every mention of Evagrius, Didymus, and Origen. 

’ And presumably of the A text also. Butler states decisively that the A MSS 


contain this chapter (I 139): but he does not quote A anywhere in the apparatus 
criticus to it. 
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lute, when the interchange of the first full stop and the comma 
improves both sense and grammar, ‘As he himself told us in 
after times, when his soul was freed from sensual passion’ (cf. 
122. 16)? For the story of his prayer and of the wonderfully 
vivid and thrilling dream which seemed to him a Divine call 
to flee from the city, the reader must be referred to Dom Butler’s 
text. 

(c) From Constantinople Evagrius fled to Jerusalem, only to 
suffer fresh trials, for he began to doubt his vocation and ‘to 
change his clothes and his habit of speech’—apparently from the 
clerical to the lay. Illness came to his help, and he was nursed 
by his hostess, the noble Roman lady Melania, who urged him 
to dedicate himself to a monastic life, and ‘then, said she, sinner 
as I am, I will pray that you may be granted xopularos (wijs’ 
(ze. a ‘commeatus’ or furlough: 120. 3), as Dom Butler happily 
restores the text from a combination of Greek and Latin evidence; 
not uninfluenced (as one may conjecture) by reminiscence of the 
imperishable language of the Acts of St Perpetua ‘an passio sit 
an commeatus’. 

(d) On his recovery he ‘ changed his dress’ again, and adopted 
once for all the monastic life of Egypt, first at Nitria and then in 
the desert. Every year he made use of his calligraphic skill for 
just so long as was needed to earn the cost of his scanty food ; 
‘for he wrote beautifully rav dfvpvyxov xapaxrfjpa’ (120. 12). One 
would like to translate this remarkable but not quite unique 
expression—see the note, II 217—‘ the Oxyrhynchus character’, 
nor does the form of the adjective (éfdpvyxov rather than d£vpuyyl- 
tv or the like) seem a quite fatal objection. But the discoveries 
of papyri at Oxyrhynchus do not indicate any one style of hand- 
writing as exclusively or especially characteristic of the place, 
and we must be content to say that the allusion is to some sort 
of uncial handwriting distinctive of manuscripts de luxe. 

(e) Literary labours were, however, a more constant source of 
employment to Evagrius. ‘He wrote three books tepa povayav 
dvrippytixa otrw Aeydueva’ (121. 1), which could only mean ‘three 
holy books for monks under the name of Answers’. Dom Butler 
has ‘no doubt’ that this is ‘the original reading’. But the 
*Avtippytixa are known to have consisted not of three but of eight 
books: the Coptic and Latin versions both understand the three 
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books to be three different works, ‘Iepéa, Movaxdy, and ’Avtippntixd : 
and as regards the second of the three, this interpretation is borne 
out by the evidence of Socrates (17. Z. iv 23), who gives Movayds 
}) epi mpaxrixijs as the title of one of Evagrius’ writings. Except 
for Dom Butler’s dissent, the evidence would seem to me absolutely 
conclusive. One book was the ‘Answers’: another was the ‘Monk’: 
whether the third was the ‘ Priest’, as the versions imply, or the 
‘Sacred Things’, according to the reading of the Greek MSS, is 
a problem which our present knowledge of the bibliography of 
Evagrius does not enable us to solve. 

Evagrius, more than most men, was felix opportunitate mortis. 
He died at the age of fifty-four, worn out probably by austerities 
for which his early training had not fitted him, on the Feast of 
the Epiphany either in 399 or 400, only a few months before 
Theophilus of Alexandria kindled the flame which was to set the 
whole East ablaze over the name and memory of Origen. About 
the patriarch himself the Lausiac History preserves a judicious 
silence: but Palladius’ estimate of the other protagonists of 
the controversy is clear enough. ‘There was not to be found 
among men any one of greater knowledge or more modest 
temper’ than Rufinus of Aquileia (136.1). ‘A certain Jerome, 
a presbyter’, on the other hand, ‘ distinguished Latin writer and 
cultivated scholar as he was, shewed qualities of temper? so dis- 
astrous that they threw into the shade his splendid attainments’, 
and exercised a fatal effect on the life and happiness of his 
disciple Paula éAevOépa, “Pwpyala: 108. 6-18; 128. 6-13). 
But of all the Western colony settled in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem it was Melania and her family who held the most 
prominent place in the reminiscences of Palladius. This illus- 
trious lady, the friend of St Paulinus and St Augustine, was 
the first of a long line of Roman settlers at the Holy Places. 
Jerome in his Chronicle, under A.D. 373, had mentioned her 
settlement at Jerusalem, and had passed a glowing eulogy upon 
the virtues she there displayed; but she espoused the cause of 
Rufinus and the Origenists, and then no language was too virulent. 
for him to use of her: ‘her nature’, he wrote, ‘was as black as 
her name’. 

rosatrny lye Backaviay . . abrod ris Bacxavias . .. éavTod 


Backavig (108. 8, 12; 128. 10). Of the two passages about Jerome P W omit the 
first, P W T the second. 
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What, by the by, was her actual name? It is a curious ques- 
tion no doubt to ask, in face of the long line of editors and 
historians,down to and including Dom Butler, who have accustomed 
us to the form ‘Melania’: but the enquiry is not without its 
bearing upon the text of the writings both of Palladius and of 
his contemporaries. Among the MSS of the Historia Lausiaca 
W gives MeAdvov, and Dom Butler admits that, if he had 
had this MS at his disposal from the outset, he would have 
accepted its reading. MeAdmov as a Greek neuter diminutive is 
intelligible enough ; and if we had to do with an originally Greek 
name there would be good reason for accepting this form of it. 
But Melania was a Roman, and the Latin evidence must therefore 
be first consulted. For Paulinus of Nola we have now a critical 
edition by Hartel in the Vienna Corpus, and it is clear that 
Paulinus knew her as‘ Melanius’. The MSS of Jerome, according 
to Dom Butler, vary between masculine, feminine, and neuter, but 
in the Chronicle ‘ Melanius’ is certainly the reading of all the 
older MSS, including the Bodleian codex of the fifth century’. 
For Augustine we have as yet no critical apparatus: but the 
evidence of the other two Latin fathers amply guarantees the 
correctness of ‘ Melanius’, and this is also the form adopted in 
the Sessorian MS of the Latin version of Palladius. We are 
in fact reduced to no more than two alternatives: either the 
masculine is the genuine reading in Palladius, and we must restore 
it on the strength of the Latin (with some Syriac evidence also) ; 
or Palladius and the Greeks transformed the unintelligible 
masculine into a more intelligible neuter, and the Latin translator 
restored what he knew to be the Latin form of the lady’s name. 
In favour of the first alternative is a curious phrase in ch. 9 
(29. 10), which seems to me to gain in point if what Palladius 
wrote was really Gv@pwros tod MeAdnos, ‘that female man 
of God Melanius’, rather than dv@pwros rod MeAdvov or 
MeAavia. Why her contemporaries called her Melanius I am 
unable to say: and it would perhaps be pedantic at this time of 
day to alter the traditional form in speaking of her. 

Palladius has a good deal to tell us about Melania, up and 
down the History, even in Dom Butler’s text: but has not the 


5 See Schone Die Weltchronik des Eusebius in ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus 
(Berlin, 1900), p. 106. 
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editor wrongfully deprived her of a whole chapter? For ch. 55, 
if I am right, is no new section on a fresh subject, Silvania, but 
a continuation of ch. 54 on Melania'. It opens with the 
words ovvéByn dua ddevew yas, ‘it happened that we were together 
on a journey, escorting the blessed Silvania the virgin, sister-in-law 
of the prefect Rufinus, on her way from Aelia to Egypt’; and 
the plural can only refer to Palladius and Melania. It closes 
with a eulogy couched in terms quite exceptional in the Lausiac 
History, appropriate enough to Melania, but wholly inappropriate 
to a person like Silvania, of whom (now that the so-called 
Peregrinatio Silviae is attributed elsewhere) we know absolutely 
nothing to justify it. Nor do the contents of the chapter tell 
a different tale. The second half of it is the description of the 
lady’s zeal for studying the ancient exegetes of the Church which 
has already been cited above (p. 346): the first half of it is a story 
of ascetic habits which, even in the palmy days of asceticism, can 
only have been true of a woman like Melania, whose self-renun- 
ciation was absolute. Among the company that escorted Silvania 
was one Jovinus, at that time deacon, but when Palladius wrote 
bishop, of the church of Ascalon, ‘a pious man and a scholar’. 
‘The heat became terrific, and when we reached Pelusium Jovinus 
seized a basin and gave his hands and feet a thorough wash? in 
ice-cold water, and then threw a rug on the ground and settled 


1 The chapter numbers are of course not in the MSS, but are supplied by the 
editors for purposes of convenience. Dom Butler encloses them throughout in 
brackets. 

2 NijacOa rds xeipas Tovs wé8as mvypp Yvxporary (148. 21). Has any one 
ever noticed this allusion (probably the only one in patristic literature) to Mc. vii 3 ? 
Unfortunately it does not settle the vexed question of the meaning of mypj, 
though the apparent contrast with ray d«pov rav xepav (149. 7) perhaps supports 
the interpretation ‘as far as the elbow’ (and, in this case, ‘the knee’). Dom 
Butler does not note the reference to St Mark, and it seems a pity that, by limiting 
his use of uncial type to actual quotations from the Bible, he calls no attention to 
the not infrequent echoes of Biblical language. Thus he nowhere indicates that 
the opening of the Historia Lausiaca is modelled on the prologue of St Luke’s 
Gospel, woAAG Kal worKida Kara dapdspovs Kapods Tw Biy Karare- 
Aométow . . . TH ... dvabev oor ev Sinyhparos cide 7d 
BiBrlov rodro (9. 1, 10; 10, 8): add also 11. 18, Matt. xviii 24; 15. 19, Heb. xi 32; 
19. 18, Ps. xxxvii 11, Matt. v 5; 30. 22, Marc. xii 42, Luc. xxi 2; 33. 10, Levit. 
xxi 17 sqq.; 38. 20, 21, Luc. xviii 22, ix 23, xiv 27; 44. 15, 4 Reg. v 20-27; 57. 2, 
Matt. xvii 17; 57. 9, Luc. xviii 43; 74. 8, Dan. iii; 115. 2, Gal. vi 14; 115. 6, 
Gal. i. 10; 138. 23, Rom. xii 8; 144. 6, Tit. i 8, 1 Tim. vi 17, 18; 146. 13, 
Rom. viii 35; 149. 17, 1 Tim. vi 20; 151. 5, Eph. iv 26; 165. 2, Ezech, xxxiii 11, 
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himself comfortably to rest on it. She (éxelvn) began to upbraid 
his lack of hardness, assuring him that, though she was sixty, she 
never used a litter when travelling and never under any circum- 
stances washed her face or her feet or more than her fingers.’ 

We know nothing, as has been said, of Silvania, and therefore 
we cannot actually prove that the combination of asceticism and 
learning here depicted was alien to her character. But we do 
know that Melania was both a noted ascetic and a noted Origenist, 
and, even if female asceticism was no longer unusual, female 
study of Origen must have been always rare. The case for 
Melania, I feel confident, has only to be stated in order to be 
admitted, and that in spite of an argument which might con- 
ceivably be raised against it. The lady was in her sixtieth 
year when she made her profession of asceticism to Jovinus: but 
Melania was also sixty years old when she left Palestine to 
revisit Rome (ch. 54: 146. 20), and that journey took place not 
earlier than 398 and not later than 400 A.D. (Butler II 277, 
correcting II 227). Therefore if Melania is the subject of ch. 
55, the episode at Pelusium must have taken place about 399. 
And in fact Palladius, between the years of his long residence 
in Egypt and of his episcopate in Bithynia, was just then in 
Palestine for a brief period (II 105. 5-8). But he had been sent 
from Egypt to Palestine, so he tells us, on account of ill-health: 
how then can he have been returning from Jerusalem towards 
Egypt in that particular year? The objection is specious rather 
than real: there may have been any one of countless reasons, 
necessarily unknown to us, to induce him to make the brief 
journey to Pelusium: we are not even told that he went on to 
Egypt, but only that Silvania was going there and that they 
escorted her so far. Indeed the fresh data brought into account 
in favour of the objection seem to me to constitute an additional 
argument in support of the Melania hypothesis, since they bring 
out the coincidence that during Melania’s sixtieth year she and 
Palladius were both actually in Palestine. 


The reader whose ideas of the Lausiac History are derived 
only from the foregoing pages would need to be warned that 
they would be leaving on him a false impression if he supposed 
that questions of controversy loomed at all largely in it. The 
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note of criticism is not the dominant one in Palladius’ book, any 
more than it was in most of the men whom he set himself to 
describe. Rather his purpose is, writing himself as one of the 
secular clergy and addressing a layman in high office at the court, 
to depict a mode of life that stood in sharp contrast to the lives 
of bishops and chamberlains exactly by its aloofness from the 
controversies of the world and even of the Church. 

There is much of interest that could be added on the charac- 
teristic features of the monastic life as depicted by Palladius: 
but it must be added, if at all, on another occasion. Enough at 
any rate has been said to shew under what a burden of obliga- 
tion Dom Butler has laid us by the long and _ successful 
labours that have culminated in his edition of the Lawsiac 
History. 

C. H. TURNER. 


Aaa 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS. 


THERE is a peculiar interest and fascination attaching to the 
lost Gospel known to us by the name of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which is not shared by any one of the other 
Evangelical narratives outside the Canonical four. All the 
others are apocryphal, on a lower level of historical value; if 
indeed they can be said to possess any historical value at all. 
But the Gospel according to the Hebrews by its very title 
claims an authority equal to, if not actually greater than, that 
of the four which eventually received the approval of the Church. 
The territorial designation goes better with the preposition 
employed than does the name of an author, and Prof. Harnack’s 
opinion that such titles were older than the personal ones seems 
likely to be well founded. We are transported back to a time, 
at the very beginning of the Church’s history, before any one 
of the Gospel stories had attained to universal acceptance, but 
when each narrative was still the exclusive possession of the 
city or district for the benefit of whose inhabitants it had been 
originally composed, and was only known to other Christians 
as the Gospel used by such and such a people, or preserved in 
such and such a city. It was probably only at a later date, 
and possibly only after the four Canonical Gospels had been 
collected together to form a single volume, that these more ancient 
titles gave place to those which are so familiar to us to-day, 
the Gospels according to St Matthew, St Mark, St Luke, and 
St John, 

Only two of these territorial titles have come down to us, 
though there may possibly have been others almost equally well 
known; the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and that accord- 
ing to the Egyptians; titles which thrill us with interest, and 
with curiosity to know what were the contents of the documents 
that were known by names of so suggestive a character. We 
feel ourselves carried back to those dim years, of which we know 
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so little and would wish to know so much, immediately succeed- 
ing the times of the Apostles, while the centre of the Christian 
religion was still for practical purposes in the East, and while 
the Temple at Jerusalem was still standing. Already, these 
titles seem to say to us, there were Gospels known in the infant 
Church—already the things which Jesus did and said had been 
committed to writing—and already two such narratives stand 
out prominent among the rest for interest and authority—the 
possessions respectively of the Churches of Jerusalem and of 
Alexandria—the ‘ Gospel according to the Egyptians’, and the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’. 

Of the original ‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’ we can 
form a fairly definite notion. It can hardly have been anything 
else than some form of the Gospel of St Mark. All Christian 
tradition is unanimous in assigning to St Mark the work of 
evangelizing Egypt and founding the Church of Alexandria. 
When we find, therefore, that a special ‘Gospel according to 
the Egyptians’ was in existence from very early times, and when 
we find St Chrysostom actually stating that St Mark wrote 
his Gospel in Egypt, we can hardly help coming to the con- 
clusion that these two traditions are correlated. St Mark, we 
may suppose, left behind him in Egypt a Gospel narrative which 
may not indeed have been absolutely identical with that which 
we now call by his name, but which, on the other hand, it is 
natural to suppose had some close affinities with it, and this 
narrative became known to the Christians of the first century 
as the Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

On this hypothesis it follows, of course, that the various scraps 
which are quoted by Origen and others from a Gospel which was 
known to them under this name, since they have no apparent 
affinities with the Gospel of St Mark, must either be additions 
made at a later date to the original narrative, or else, and perhaps 
more probably, be quotations from an apocryphal Gospel which 
usurped the name in the second century, after the original Gospel 
of the Egyptians had become known throughout Christendom 
as the Gospel according to St Mark. In either case they are 
of no value to the student who desires to recover the text of 
the original document, and the details in which it varies from 
that form of the Gospel of St Mark which we now possess. 
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These considerations on the Gospel of the Egyptians are not 
without value for our study of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Here again we are confronted by a number of ex- 
tracts, purporting to be drawn from the Gospel in question, but 
which have all the appearances of a later and less authentic 
origin. It may be best for us to neglect these quotations for the 
present as being quite possibly later additions, or even quotations 
from an apocryphal document masquerading under a venerable 
title, and passing itself off as an authentic record of the life of 
Christ. In either of these cases they will only mislead us, and 
therefore for the present we put them aside, fully recognizing that 
they may be of value and interest, and intending to submit them 
to a careful examination at a later time, but for the present 
endeavouring to form for ourselves on @ priori grounds some 
idea of the probable character of the original document, before 
we go on to consider whether any of the existing fragments may 
possibly have formed part of it. 

We take then as our point of departure, a passage in the 
writings of Irenaeus, about the close of the second century, which 
is the earliest description which has come down to us of the 
Gospel whose nature and history we are trying to investigate. 
‘The Ebionites’, St Irenaeus says, ‘use no other Gospel except 
that which is according to St Matthew, and refuse the Apostle 
Paul, saying that he is an apostate from the law.’! It is not 
a very explicit statement, but it is sufficient to give us a starting- 
point for our enquiry, especially when we supplement it by a 
parallel passage from Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History. 
Eusebius is obviously basing himself on Irenaeus and his words 
are little more than a quotation from the earlier writer, but they 
contain the important additional information that the Gospel 
used by the Ebionites was not really the Gospel according to 
St Matthew, as Irenaeus had supposed, but was the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. ‘This Gospel’, he says, ‘is the only 
one that they use, for they reckon the others to be of little 
value.’* We learn from these passages that the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews was, in the latter half of the second century, 
the more or less exclusive possession of the Jewish community 
beyond the Jordan who were + Raewe as Ebionites, and that they 

1 Tren. i 26. 2. 2 Eus, Hist. Eccl. iii 27. 4. 
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used it to the exclusion of the more widely known Greek 
Gospels, which were at that time just attaining the position 
of being admitted to the Canon of the Church, holding that 
it was more ancient and of greater authority than they were. 
It was connected with the name of St Matthew, so much so 
that Irenaeus supposed it to be actually identical with the 
Gospel which he knew under that name. From other and later 
sources we know that it was written in Hebrew, or rather in 
Aramaic, a fact which accounts at once for its limited diffusion, 
and for its gradual disappearance as Aramaic ceased to exist 
as a living language. As there is no reason to suppose that 
St Irenaeus knew Aramaic or that he had ever seen a copy of 
the Gospel in question, we cannot take his evidence as implying 
that there was any similarity of contents between this Hebrew 
Gospel attributed to St Matthew and the Greek canonical Gospel 
which bears his name. All that St Irenaeus really knew was, 
apparently, that the Gospel used by the Ebionites was by them 
attributed to the hand of St Matthew, and from that he not 
unnaturally jumped to the conclusion that it was identical with 
the one with which he was already familiar. 

The people among whom this Gospel was preserved deserve 
a moment’s attention. They were the descendants of the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem who had fled from the city on the 
approach of the Roman armies, and had taken refuge at Pella. 
From that place, when Jerusalem had been destroyed, and their 
return thither was thereby rendered impossible, they had gone 
on to the populous district beyond the Jordan and had settled 
down at Kokaba in Batanea. Among them were the descendants 
of the ‘brethren of the Lord’, who appear to have enjoyed a 
certain pre-eminence, and from among whom the Bishops who 
governed the community seem for a considerable period to 
have been chosen. This little colony of Christians, cut off as 
they were both by language and by race from the main stream 
of Greek-speaking and Gentile Christianity, in which the ideas 
peculiar to the new religion were rapidly developing themselves 
and assuming a permanent form, remained wholly Judaic and 
even reactionary. They looked back to Jerusalem as not merely 
the cradle but also the natural centre of their religion, and 
Christianity was in their eyes not intended to supplant Judaism 
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—that they regarded as a blasphemy and a heresy—but only 
to fill it in and to give a new direction to the tendency of its 
development. Hence they kept the Law as still binding upon 
them, and regarded St Paul as a heretic and an enemy, the homo 
inimicus of the parable, who had sowed tares among the wheat 
and so succeeded in crossing and bringing to nought the pur- 
poses of God. They kept the Jewish Sabbath as well as the 
Christian Sunday, called their churches by the name of ‘syna- 
gogues’, and ardently expected a miraculous restoration of 
Jerusalem to be once more the centre of the religious world, 
Christian as well as Jewish. 

This attitude of mind had its inevitable result on their views 
of the person and work of Christ. They regarded Him as the 
Jewish Messiah, but hardly as the Redeemer of the human race, 
He was a Prophet, the last and greatest of the Prophets no 
doubt, but still only a Prophet ; that other Prophet whom Moses 
had foretold that God would raise up like unto himself. So 
‘the true Prophet’ was the ordinary phrase by which they 
designated the Founder of their religion, rarely did they speak 
of Him as the Christ, or as the Saviour or the Redeemer. As 
time went on, and especially after the founding of Elia Capi- 
tolina by the Emperor Hadrian on the old site of Jerusalem 
drew off from among them all who were not forbidden on 
account of their Jewish blood to return to the Holy City, 
they became more and more reactionary, more Jewish and less 
Christian, until by the end of the fourth century we find them 
regarded definitely as heretics and separated from the main body 
of the Christian Church, still clinging obstinately to their Jewish 
customs, and speaking of Christ not as God, although called 
the Son of God, but as born after the ordinary way of nature 
of Mary and of her husband Joseph. 

Such were the people among whom the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews circulated, and such were the doctrines that 
they held. Let us see now whether we have sufficient material 
before us to enable us to arrive at any probable conclusion as to 
the nature and contents of the book which alone made up the 
whole of the sacred literature which they had added to those 
Scriptures of the Old Testament which had formed the Bible 
of their ancestors. 
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In the first place we may assume, I think, not indeed with 
certainty but at least with a strong degree of probability, that 
the original composition of their Gospel must be dated back 
to some time anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem. No book 
written in their exile would have attained so commanding a 
position, since it would have had to contend with others of an 
authority not much inferior to its own. Its unique position 
resulted from the fact that it and it alone had been accepted by 
their forefathers while they still dwelt at Jerusalem, and there- 
fore it shared in the mysterious sanctity which invested all that 
was connected with the Holy City. We have then to picture 
to ourselves, if we wish to form an idea of this Gospel which 
has so unfortunately perished, an Evangelic narrative of the 
earliest period, written in the Aramaic dialect which was current 
at Jerusalem and was called by the name of Hebrew, owing 
its origin especially to the Apostle Matthew, and lending itself 
to a certain extent, by its omissions and fragmentary character 
to inadequate and even heretical notions about the Person and 
work of our Lord. We are at once irresistibly reminded of that 
other mysterious document, also written in Hebrew and assigned 
to St Matthew, our knowledge of the existence of which we owe 
to Papias, or rather to the ‘ presbyter’ from whom he derived his 
information : ‘ Matthew then compiled the Discourses [of the Lord] 
(ra [xvptaxa] Adyia) in the Hebrew tongue, and every one translated 
them as he was able.’ Is it possible seriously to maintain that 
there were two separate documents, each of them written at 
Jerusalem during the Apostolic age and in the Hebrew tongue, 
each of them assigned to the Apostle Matthew, and each of them 
dealing in some way with the Gospel story? Or are we not 
rather forced to the conclusion that these two documents, whose 
descriptions are so strangely similar, must really be identical, and 
that the lost Gospel according to the Hebrews, in its earliest 
and uninterpolated state, was indeed none other than. the Book 
of the Logia, the Discourses of Christ, drawn up by St Matthew 
at Jerusalem about A.D. 40, and carried with them into exile by 
the fugitive Christians when they left Jerusalem for ever, a little 
before its final destruction in the year 71? 

If we can accept this identification of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews with the Logia of St Matthew, we are at once able 
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to determine, at least roughly, the nature and the limits of its 
contents. I know that the Dean of Westminster has given his 
opinion that any such attempt to define the contents of the 
Logia is premature, and that he apparently doubts even whether 
the Logia ever existed as an actual document; but in this he 
seems to me, as to many others, to be altogether unduly cautious. 
It may be premature to attempt to define with exactness what 
the Legia contained, but we can be tolerably certain at least of 
this, that it had no narrative of the birth or early years, and that 
it lacked also any details of the crucifixion. It was devoted in 
the main, as its name implies, to the discourses of Christ, and dealt 
only in a secondary manner, if at all, with His actions. On these 
main points there is a very general agreement of all the critics, 
and we shall probably be fairly safe if we adopt them as the 
basis for our further investigations on this subject. 

What, then, we have to ask ourselves next is whether we can 
bring any definite and external evidence which may lend support 
to the rather precarious edifice we have built up on a priori lines. 
An argument of this sort is useful as providing a working hypo- 
thesis, but is dangerous to rely on unless it fits in with and helps 
to explain the other facts which are already known to us, Is 
there then any sort of reason for holding that the continued 
existence of a Gospel of this kind, confined exclusively to the 
period of the public ministry, and not dealing at all either with 
the way in which Christ came into the world, or with His death 
upon the Cross, is rendered probable by actual facts by which 
the theory can be tested ? 

We may find, I think, such support, firstly, in the history of 
the Ebionite people, and of the heresy which was developed 
among them at a later date. It is a singular phenomenon in 
any case that a body of professing Christians should have gone 
back from the position held by the Apostles, so far as we know, 
even from the first days after Pentecost. Some of the tenets of 
the Ebionites were no doubt due to an excessive conservatism, 
and simply reflect the primitive conditions which the Catholic 
Church soon outgrew and broke loose from. But others, such as 
the obscuring of the sacrificial aspect of the death of Christ and 
of His work as the Redeemer of the human race, must, surely 
imply a definite falling away from dogmas that had once been 
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clearly held. The Ebionites on this point bear witness against 
themselves, by their insistence on the doctrine that all earthly 
sacrifice had ceased, while they denied the One Sacrifice which 
was the only justification for such teaching in the mouth of 
one of Jewish descent. They were, therefore, we are justified 
in saying, not merely conservatives who had failed to keep pace 
with the developements of the Church, but reactionaries who had 
given up and gone back from some of the truths they once 
had held. 

Now such a falling away is made far more easy to understand, 
if indeed it is not altogether accounted for, if we can adopt the 
hypothesis that they were possessed only of a partial Gospel and 
that, on account of their excessive reverence for it, they despised 
and rejected the fuller Gospels which would have supplied 
material for the preservation of their faith. Ifthe Gospel which 
they possessed had no story of the birth of Christ, and no details 
of His Passion, but confined itself wholly to the record of His 
teaching, is it not obvious that, as the years went on, there might 
easily have arisen a tendency to forget the doctrines for which 
that Gospel did not supply foundation, to exalt unduly the 
Prophetical office, and to leave out of account Christ’s office as 
Victim and as Priest? The Ebionite heresy would be the almost 
inevitable consequence of such an incomplete and one-sided 
picture of the life of Christ as would have been afforded by such 
a book as we have reason to believe the Zogia must have been, 
unless that picture was supplemented, and its shortcomings 
made up, by the additional teaching supplied by the other 
Gospel histories. 

We shall be led again to a similar conclusion if we make 
a careful examination of the few Ebionite writings which have 
survived the passage of the centuries. The most useful for our 
present purpose are the so-called Clementine Homilies, which 
are full of quotations drawn either from our present Gospels or 
else from some other narratives which have very much in com- 
mon with our Gospels. There are but few questions connected 
with our present subject which have been more fully discussed 
than this one of the Clementine quotations, the one side arguing 
keenly that they resemble the Canonical Gospels too closely to 
allow us reasonably to refer them to any other document, and 
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the other arguing equally forcibly that the divergencies from our 
Gospels are so constant, and the actual coincidences so few, that 
no theory of quotation by memory, or of unconscious combina- 
tion of separate texts, is sufficient to explain them, unless we 
allow at least that one or more other gospels were also employed. 
The question is very much complicated by the fact that this 
book of Homilies, in the form in which it is known to us, is 
itself a composite document, and has been worked over and 
interpolated, probably more than once, by hands that are later 
than that of the original composer. 

It is, I think, extremely difficult to draw any satisfactory 
conclusion from even a minute study of these quotations. Any 
conclusion we arrive at is liable to be vitiated by these inter- 
polations. Nor on the other hand is it easy to pick out the 
interpolations with any certainty, on account of the loose and 
disjointed character of the argument. But if we do not make 
a minute study, but only try to get as it were a bird’s-eye view 
of the general character of ihe quotations, paying but little 
attention to any occasional exceptions to our deductions with 
which we may happen to meet, we may, I venture to think, 
obtain results which are distinctly valuable and illuminating, 
and which altogether bear out the conclusions at which we have 
already arrived. These results we may formulate as follows :— 

1. From the singular likeness iv substance of the great majority 
of the Clementine quotations to passages in the Gospel according 
to St Matthew, we may conclude with practical certainty that 
the author must have possessed either the Gospel of St Matthew 
itself, or else one at least of the sources from which that Gospel 
was compiled, or else another Gospel which included one at least 
of those sources. 

2. From the fact that the quotations, though so like St Mat- 
thew in substance, are hardly ever verbally exact, we conclude 
that the possession of a source, either in its original form or else 
as included in another Gospel, is more probable than the 
possession of St Matthew itself. 

3. This last conclusion is materially strengthened by the 
observation that the quotations are by no means drawn equally 
from all the various portions of St Matthew, but are, on the 
contrary, almost strictly limited to those portions of the Gospel 
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which are probably taken from the Zogia. There are no 
quotations from the first four chapters, nor any from those 
chapters which deal with the Passion and Resurrection. Very 
few of the quotations allude to any event in our Lord’s life, 
almost all refer to words which He is recorded to have spoken. 
A very large proportion are drawn from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

If a reference be made to a list of these quotations, such 
a one for instance as may be found in Preuschen’s Antilegomena, 
the facts to which I have drawn attention stand out with almost 
startling clearness. The quotations begin suddenly at the fifth 
chapter and end with equal abruptness at the end of the twenty- 
fifth. In the intermediate chapters some seventy quotations are 
noted, and of these seventy twenty-three, or just one-third, are 
from the Sermon on the Mount, and thirteen more are from 
chapters xxiv and xxv. The large majority of the others, if 
looked up in such a book as Wright’s Synopsis, will be found to 
be assigned by him to the Zogia as their source. There are 
exceptions, but they are very few in comparison with the others. 
When we consider that the Logia portions of St. Matthew do 
not amount to a third of the whole Gospel, we shall see at once 
that it can scarcely be due to chance alone that so very large 
a proportion of the quotations should be drawn from so small 
a portion of the Gospel. We can scarcely escape the conclusion 
that the writer could not possibly have had the whole Gospel 
before him, but was limited to one or more of the sources 
employed by the author of the Gospel. 

The evidence of the second century seems, then, to be pretty 
clear and free from difficulty. But the question is complicated 
by some other evidence which comes to us from a much later 
period, the end of the fourth century and the time of St Jerome, 
which we must now proceed to examine. 

St Jerome, in the course of his Biblical studies, had become 
aware of the existence of an Aramaic Gospel, written in Hebrew 
characters, which was preserved and used by the Christians of 
the Syrian Beroea. At a later date he found a second copy 
of the same work in the library of the priest Pamphilus at 
Caesarea. He had the highest opinion of the importance of his 
find, and he obtained leave to copy it, and then proceeded to 
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translate it both into Greek and into Latin. The result of this 
careful study was to convince him that he had made no less 
a discovery than that of the Hebrew original of St Matthew's 
Gospel. He seems to have retained this opinion for many years, 
possibly as many as thirty, but at the same time he identified it 
also with the Gospel according to the Hebrews, though of course 
this identification in no way excludes the other. 

He quotes this Gospel no less than thirteen times, sometimes 
at considerable length, and from his quotations, especially when 
taken in conjunction with his opinion, expressed many times 
with great conviction and never withdrawn, that this was indeed 
the Hebrew original of the Greek Gospel, we can form a tolerably 
accurate idea of the contents of the document. It must have 
borne a very close resemblance indeed to St Matthew, or 
St Jerome could never have supposed it to be the original, but 
on the other hand it must have differed from it in some notable 
particulars, and in a good many small details, or he would never 
have put himself to the trouble of translating it into Greek. 

Such a close resemblance to our St Matthew cannot possibly 
have arisen by accident, but must involve a close connexion, 
direct or indirect, between the two Gospels. There are only 
three conceivable ways in which the resemblance can have come 
about. The first is that apparently held by St Jerome, who 
thought this document to be the earlier, and the Greek Gospel 
to be a translation from it, or at least to be founded upon it. 
The second is that held by many critics of the last century, 
especially by Lightfoot, Westcott, and Salmon, and is that the 
Greek Gospel is the original, and that the Hebrew document is 
merely secondary, and either translated from or at least founded 
upon the Greek. The third, which is that which I desire now 
to put forward, is that both the Greek Gospel and the Hebrew 
document are independent compilations from the same sources, 
made probably the one in imitation of the other. 

Modern critics are more or less agreed that St Matthew’s 
Gospel is the result of a fusion of three main documents, the 


* Compare St Jerome, Catal. Script. Eccl., written about a. p. 392, with the same 
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story of the Birth; the Logia; and some form of St Mark. 
Any Hebrew document which so closely resembled the Gospel 
as this seems to have done must have been made up of the same 
three sources. And St Jerome’s quotations seem to shew that 
this was actually the case. He gives two quotations from the 
first two chapters, and his document had also a story of the 
Passion which closely resembled that of St Mark. He notes 
one or two differences only, as for instance that the Lintel 
of the Temple was said to have been broken, when St Mark 
says the Veil of the Temple was rent. Had there been other 
really notable differences he could hardly have failed to 
note them in like manner in some one of his many writings. 
We have every reason to suppose therefore that each of the 
three main sources was employed in the compilation of both 
Gospels. But, next, the Aramaic does not seem to be a mere 
translation from the Greek, but on the contrary seems to be 
the original. The phrase ‘He shall be called a Nazarene’ is 
inexplicable in the Greek, when given as a citation from pro- 
phecy, but St Jerome found it quite clear in the Hebrew. ‘He 
shall be called Nétser, a branch’, the reference being evidently 
to Is. xi 1, and perhaps, as Mr Nicholson has suggested, also 
to Zech. vi 12. The play upon the word was of course im- 
possible in Greek, and hence the obscurity of the passage in 
St Matthew. This seems clearly to point to the Aramaic of 
this portion of the Gospel being earlier than the Greek, and 
this conclusion is strengthened by two other details which we 
also learn from St Jerome ; the one that the reading ‘ Bethlehem 
of Judah’, which he found there, is better than the ‘ Bethlehem of 
Judaea’, which is the reading of the Greek, and the other that 
the quotations in this portion did not follow the Septuagint 
as they do in St Matthew, but were from the original Hebrew. 
On the whole then we seem justified in assuming that, at any 
rate as regards this introductory portion, St Jerome was right 
in his opinion and that he had discovered the Aramaic original 
on which the Greek Gospel was founded, and of which, indeed, 
it seems to have been a translation. 

In the same way we can fairly argue that, if St Jerome’s new 
Gospel is thus shewn not to have been wholly translated from 
the Greek, but as regards one portion to have incorporated the 
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original Aramaic, we shall probably be right in assuming that 
the same was true as regards another large portion; namely, 
that portion which was drawn from the Zaogia. We have no 
reason to suppose that there was a double translation, first from 
Aramaic into Greek, and then back again into Aramaic. It 
is obviously simpler and more reasonable to suppose that the 
compiler of St Jerome’s Gospel here also made use of the 
original, with which, if our surmises in the earlier part of this 
article are well founded, he can hardly have been unacquainted, 
and that, consequently, St Jerome was right again as regards 
this second portion of the document he had found. 

When we turn to the Marcan portion, which must have sup- 
plied the backbone of the narrative, the case is altogether 
different. Here we are still in possession of the source itself, 
though possibly in 2 slightly altered form, and that source, 
St Mark’s Gospel, is generally believed to be an original Greek 
work and not a translation from the Aramaic. As regards this 


‘portion of the document St Jerome was in error, the Aramaic 


version must have been founded on the Greek, and not vice versa. 
The suggestion, then, which I desire to make is this. The 
Gospel document discovered by St Jerome was not either a 
translation from the Greek of St Matthew, nor the Aramaic 
original of that Gospel. It owed its similarity to St Matthew 
to the fact that it was compiled out of the same sources as that 
Gospel had been. But, whereas St Matthew is the result of 
a fusion of St Mark with Greek translations of a Birth Narrative 
and of the Lagia, St Jerome’s Gospel was the result of a fusion 
of the original Birth Narrative and the original Logia with an 
Aramaic translation of St Mark. In neither case can we use 
the word translation in any sense which will exclude a good 
deal of variation, and the incorporation of independent traditions. 
The value, therefore, of each one of St Jerome’s quotations must 
be judged on its own merits. It is probable that we are possessed 
of all the most important passages in which the Aramaic docu- 
ment varied from the Greek St Matthew. Some of these are 
exceptionally valuable, as representing the original, and enable us 
to correct and explain the text of St Matthew. Some are possibly 
due to a mistranslation or a faulty text, and are, therefore, of 
no value at all, Some, again, may embody an independent and 
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genuine tradition, as, for instance, the narrative of the healing 
of the man with a withered hand, which is clearer and much 
more vivid in the Aramaic than in the Greek. Others again 
may be merely late traditions which have crept into a text that 
was insufficiently guarded by wide diffusion over the world. To 
examine them all in detail and to decide to which class each 
of them belongs would not be possible within the limits of such 
an article as this. 

It is worth while, however, to point out that there is a certain 
amount of confirmatory evidence for the actual existence in 
Syria of just such a Gospel as that which we have been describing 
in the quotations from the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ to be 
found in Justin Martyr. There can be very little doubt that 
Justin was acquainted with three at least of our present Gospels, 
St Matthew, St Luke, and St John, and that he quotes from 
all three. It would be surprising if he did not, since all must 
have been known at Rome before the period at which he was 
residing there. But at the same time it must, I think, be ad- 
mitted that he also quotes from another Gospel which is unknown 
to us, and that, in fact, it is from that other Gospel that most 
of his quotations are taken. This Gospel must have been 
singularly like the Gospel of St Matthew, for almost all his 
quotations agree with that Gospel in substance, but there is 
just the same constant disagreement in verbal matters, and some- 
times in arrangement, which we find in the Clementine Homilies. 
Justin is not, however, quoting from the same Gospel as the 
author of the Homilies, for his Gospel included the Birth Narra- 
tive and the Marcan story of the Passion. Nor does it seem 
to be actually from St Matthew that he is quoting, for his Gospel 
has special details, such as the fact that the stable at Bethlehem 
was a cave, or that the wise men came from Arabia, which he 
could not have derived from St Matthew. Such a Gospel as 
we have described as being that found by St Jerome would 
exactly meet the case, and would account for all his quotations, 
two of which, indeed, not drawn from our Gospel, are actually 
to be found among St Jerome’s quotations from his Gospel 
document. Justin was a native of Shechem, the modern Nablous, 
and was converted while still residing in his native place. He 


can hardly have failed, therefore, to understand Aramaic, which 
VOL. VI. Bb 
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indeed would probably have been his mother tongue, and there 
is no improbability in our supposing that he became so familiar 
with this Aramaic Gospel that he continued to quote it even 
after he had become acquainted with the other and more widely 
known Gospel in Greek. 

Before we leave the subject it is necessary to say a few words 
on the Gospel used by the heretical Ebionites in the fourth cen- 
tury, our knowledge of which is almost wholly due to Epiphanius, 
This Gospel was certainly not identical with the document 
found by St Jerome, for it lacked any narrative of the birth. 
Moreover it was apparently of distinctly heretical tendency, 
while St Jerome’s document had no heretical tendency at all. 
The absence of a Birth-narrative suggests the Logia as its parent, 
and this is what we should expect also from the place in which 
it originated and the sect whose tenets it expressed. A glance 
at the tables in Preuschen’s Antilegomena will once more be 
found illuminating. The quotations from this Gospel given by 
Epiphanius are closely related to passages in a// the Canonical 
Gospels. We may conclude, I think, that it was a secondary 
Gospel, probably based mainly on the Laogia, but compiled at 
a comparatively late date by some one who was acquainted 
with the Canonical Gospels, and designed to forward the interests 
of the Ebionite heresy. If that be so the quotations from it 
are of little interest for our present purpose and need not be 


’ further discussed at present. 


It may be well for the sake of clearness to sum up the sug- 
gestions which I have ventured to put forward and have tried 
to prove in this article. I suggest that we must distinguish 
three different documents, all of which were spoken of in ancient 
times as ‘the Gospel according to the Hebrews’. The first was 
identical with the Logia of St Matthew; and was long pre- 
served by the Jewish community, the remnant of the mother 
Church of Jerusalem, in their exile beyond Jordan. It was the 
source of the quotations found in the Clementine Homilies, so 
far as these are not due to later interpolations. This earliest 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ was the only Gospel used 
by those Jewish Christians who were cut off by their geographical 
position from intercourse with the Western world, but was soon 
felt to be insufficient by those who lived in Syria. This led to 
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the compilation of a fuller Gospel, possibly in imitation of the 
Greek Gospel of St Matthew, and out of the same sources. 
It is possible, on the other hand, that the Syrian compilation 
may have been the earlier, and that the Greek one was the 
imitation. In any case the time at which it was produced was 
probably not later than the close of the first century, while the 
various sources were still extant and available. The resulting 
document seems also to have borne the name of ‘the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’, and to have been fairly widely known. 
It is probably quoted by St Ignatius (Zp. ad Smyrn. c. 3); by 
Papias (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii 39); by St Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii 9); by Hegesippus (Euseb. H.£Z. iv 22); by Origen 
(Comm, in Ioan. ii § 63), and by Justin Martyr. These quota- 
tions seem to imply an early translation into Greek, but if so 
that translation was not known to St Jerome, who became 
acquainted with the document in Aramaic and translated it into 
Greek and Latin. Lastly, the original Logia Gospel became 
more and more corrupted and interpolated as the Ebionites 
separated themselves more and more from orthodox Christianity, 
and by the end of the fourth century seems to have become 
a mere heretical Gospel overlaid with matter drawn from other 
sources, apparently from the canonical Gospels amongst others, 
and deliberately corrupted to favour the tenets of the heretical 
sect by whom it was used. 
A. S. BARNES. 
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DOCUMENTS 


CODEX TAURINENSIS (Y)?. 


[At the suggestion of the Editors of the larger Cambridge Septuagint Dr Swete's 
symbol (Y) has been retained, though the Codex is not an uncial. ] 


History of the Manuscript. 

OF the origin of this manuscript nothing is known ; of its history but 
little. It belonged formerly to the Dukes of Savoy, and was kept in 
the library adjoining the ducal palace in Turin. In the year 1666 
a fire broke out in the palace, and much damage was done to the 
library, which was partially destroyed; the MS under consideration 
suffered a good deal, but not so severely as one might be led to expect 
from Stroth’s account, who speaks of it as ‘ein leider sehr zerrissener 
Codex’, and adds: ‘er ist aber durch die vielen Risse nicht allein sehr 
unleserlich, sondern es fehlt auch vieles’*. In the same year the MS, 
together with all that was left of the ducal library, was delivered over to 
the care of the University of Turin. Here it has remained ever since. 
It has been bound in very stout leather, and is secured with brass clasps; 
this binding is comparatively modern, and it is in part owing to this 
precaution that the MS escaped unscathed in the recent disastrous fire. 
Fortunately its place was on a low shelf, from which it was easily 
snatched soon after the fire broke out; all the manuscripts on the 
upper shelves of the block were either wholly destroyed or very 
seriously damaged. The only signs on this MS of its recent narrow 
escape are some marks of water ; but these happen to be only on such 
parts of the vellum as have no writing on them; the binding is con- 
siderably discoloured by water, and but for its stoutness the MS would 
assuredly have suffered further damage. 

But though so providentially preserved from the fire of the year 
1904, it nevertheless bears grievous marks of that of the year 1666. The 
fire must have attacked the MS at the right-hand corner, at the bottom, 
and must have been extinguished before it was able to make its way 
through ; for, while on the first few pages scarcely anything of the 
biblical text is wanting, there are increasing lacunae as each leaf is 


1 I desire to express my hearty thanks to the Managers of the Hort Fund for 
their kindness in giving me a grant towards the expenses involved in the journey 
to and sojourn in Turin. 


? Eichhorn, Repertorium fir biblische und morgenlandische Litteratur viii pp. 202 ff. 
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turned; and this is continued up to the last few pages, which again 
become practically intact, as far as the biblical text is concerned. The 
damaged zone cuts diagonally across the page, respectively from right 
to left and left to right. 

Date of the Manuscript. 

Stroth’, Pasini*, and Swete* all assign this MS to the ninth century. 
Though the Introduction to Theodoret’s ird@eois is in part written in 
uncials, the MS itself is in cursive handwriting, with the exception of 
the headings to the various books, which are written in gold uncial 
characters. In spite of this, however, there are a numbet of considera- 
tions which point to the date given above, or at latest to the tenth 
century : 

(a) The handwriting itself is certainly a very early form of cursive ; 
it is fairly upright, for cutsive. The individual letters are carefully 
made, the exact finish of a and 8 is noteworthy, and many of the letters 
are not joined to one another. 

(4) In accordance with the general tule which prevailed down to 
about the ninth century, the writing is continuous, without separation 
of words, or divisions of verses, or even chapters; one exception to this 
latter is to be found at the end of Hos. i, where a very small blank 
space is left. There are no coupling-strokes between parts of the same 
word on different lines; these being unknown before the eleventh 
century, one may assume that the date is at any rate not later than 
the tenth century. 

(c) There are no signs of the division of paragraphs ; occasionally, 
and without any assignable reason, a capital marks the commencement 
of a line; but this capital, though sometimes the beginning of a verse, 
is frequently in the middle of one ; sometimes it is found in the middle 
of a word‘. No proper names commence with a capital. 

(d) The very frequent occurrence of the middle point (orcypy péon), 
which, soon after the ninth century, gave place to the comma; also 
the sparing use of the note of interrogation, which is only found twelve 
times in the whole MS. The double stop (:) occurs only at the end 
of a book. 

(e) The square form of the breathings (+ +) would also point to 
a comparatively early date. 

(f) The contractions which are so marked a characteristic of the 
later cursives are almost entirely absent; and the abbreviations are 
such only as occur in early MSS (see below). 

1 Op. cit. p. 202. 

2 Codices Manuscripti Bibliothecae Regii Taurinensis Athenaes p. 74. 
3 Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek p. 145. 

* Once only does a chapter commence with a capital, viz. Hos. v. 
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The MS may therefore be assigned with some probability to the 
ninth century ; there seems, at any rate, no adequate reason for regard- 
ing it as later than the tenth century’. 


General Description of the Manuscript. 

The Codex consists of ninety-three leaves of fine vellum, the polished 
surface of which is characteristic of Italian preparation. The size of 
each leaf is 34x25 cm.; it is possible that the original sheets may 
have been a trifle broader. The pages have been skilfully restored by 
sticking triangular pieces of parchment on to the damaged parts of the 
original ; thus the jagged edges left by the fire are prevented from being 
torn further. This has sometimes necessitated the covering over of 
letters at the end of a line; but it was clearly unavoidable. 

The text is, as a rule, quite easy to read; it becomes difficult at 
times, however, to decipher words, or letters, at the end of a line within 
the damaged zone ; for here it is not only the fire which has turned the 
vellum to different shades (from light brown to black), but water has 
made the ink run, so that in some instances (though fortunately only 
a few) decipherment was found to be impossible. This became 
especially annoying when it appeared from the legible portion of the 
line that some peculiar reading was involved*. On the other hand, 
it happened over and over again that on portions of the MS which 
were almost black the action of the fire had turned the letters white, 
which were therefore as clear as possible. With the help of a magnifying- 
glass and a pocket electric light many words which at first sight appeared 
quite illegible were able to be deciphered. 

There are generally twenty-two lines to a page, this number is of 
course reduced on those pages which contain the title of a new book; 
these titles occur at the top, in the middle, and even towards the bottom 
of a page. The line has thirty to forty letters ; a few lines were noticed 
which had even less; forty is the outside limit ; it may be safely said 
that most of the lines have thirty-two to thirty-four letters. 

The accents and breathings are marked throughout, both in the 
uncial and in the cursive portions; in a few cases they are incorrect, 
e.g. Jon. iv 5 éws od for éws of ; apostrophes (e.g. é¢’) and marks of 
diaeresis occur but rarely ; « adscript is invariably used when the letter 
to which it belongs ends a word, while if a letter requiring it occurs 
anywhere but at the end of a word the « subscript is omitted. 


1 Even if intact, the date which stood at the foot of the MS would not be of much 
value, as the writing is of much later date than that of the MS. The vellum, which 
is of good quality, is however not sufficiently distinctive to enable one to fix its date 
to a century. 

2 e.g. in Zech. vi 10, Mal. iii 8 
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The letter » is sometimes written H. Final v is, in the earlier parts 
of the MS, omitted; not infrequently it was written by the original 
scribe, but erased later; in the later pages final v is often inserted, but 
as frequently omitted. Final s is never used; but both v and o are 
sometimes represented by — —at the end of a tine above the final letter. 

Abbreviations are—Oo xo mpa ppa w (Incovy) 
cpiov mA np (on one single occasion, Zech. xiv 12, Iepoveadyp is 
written in full), « and once or twice the sign s (kai) occurs. These are 
the only abbreviations contained in the MS. 

The only itacism that occurs is the substitution of « for « (Xewv only 
occurs twice, Joel ii 15, 23, otherwise always Swwv), 


The Marginal Notes. 


The marginal notes are of four kinds :— 

(i) Additions to the text; made by the original scribe, apparently ; 
there are only two of these additions. Words are in a few cases added 
by being placed over the line. All these are noted in the Aff. Crit. 

(ii) Very short comments on some word or words in the text ; they 
are by a later hand, and do not by any means occur on every page; 
moreover, many of them are too close to the binding to be read; they 
were apparently intended to answer the purpose of ornamentation, as 
well as explanation, for they all take the form of a perpendicular line 
intersected midway by a circle. The comments are not illuminative. 

(iii) Originally there was a commentary in the real sense of the word, 
that of Theodoret?, surrounding the text on three sides ; nine-tenths of 
this has been destroyed. The bulk of this commentary was at the 
bottom of the page; this is seen by the commencements of the lines, 
of which there are eleven or twelve, whereas at the top of the page there 
are only about half this number ; unfortunately it is just the lower half 
of the MS which has suffered most. The commentary is ina handwriting 
smaller than that of the text, but evidently both are by the hand of the 
same scribe. 

(iv) At the top of a few pages there are the remnants of what appear 
to have been marginal notes to the commentary ; on the right-hand side 
of the pages in question one sees the top of what must have been a 
narrow column ; this column is always on the outer side of the com- 
mentary, hence the supposition that it refers to this rather than to the 
text. 


Owing to the extremely meagre remains of the marginal notes, and 


1 Iwonp, Eppa:p, IaxwB are invariably written in full. 

? Theodoret’s Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets is published in his 
complete works, edited by Schulze and Noesselt (Halle, 1769-1774), and in Migne’s 
Patr. Graec. vol. 1xxxi pp. 1546-1987. 
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the difficulty of making anything of them because of their mutilation, 
they have not been taken into consideration. One thing appears quite 
certain, however, that they are of no value from a text-critical point 
of view. 


The Lacunae. 

The lacunae, which are to be found on almost every page, in every 
line on most pages, vary from one letter to almost the whole line. 
It is always at the lower parts of the pages that the larger lacunae 
occur. But these lacunae are not so serious as would at first appear ; 
the writing is so uniform that one can very nearly always tell how many 
letters are missing ; I have again and again estimated the number of 
letters missing in a line, and found later on, when collating this MS 
with others, that in most cases the estimate was correct. It follows, 
therefore, that, generally speaking, missing words can be supplied by 
some other MS. One or two instances may be given :— 

Hos. xi 10: .. . #####e@@¢: the words previous to this which are 
missing («s o[w- 10 omicw xv}) are common to all the MSS, and 
therefore in the transcription they are represented by . . . ; the word 
of which oe is all that remains differs from B (with which the MS 
was first collated), which reads ropevoopa: (so too AQ); the letters 
were, however, most likely correctly estimated, as a number of cursives 
(22 36 51 62 147) read mopeveode. 

Amos iv 15: xat o##*#*Yw: the reading of BAQ is cuvyew, only 
six letters, while Y has eleven ; but Q™s reads xa: cvvrpujw. 

As a rule, however, when a lacuna is seen to contain a various read- 
ing, the process of deciding what that reading was cannot be immediately 
concluded ; an instance of this may be seen in 

Mic. vii 1: os rov ¢ayev ta mpur [15 litt.] = 32 

7 pour [17 litt.] = 32. 
Taking thirty-two letters as constituting a line, there was clearly some- 
thing in the text of Y which was wanting in B A Q, for these read: 
os Tov hayew Ta tpwroyova. = 22 

In the former of these two lines Y had ten more letters than would be 
the case if it agreed with the other MSS (there might have been more, 
but I usually started with thirty-two); on examining this reading later 
on in other MSS I found that several Lucianic MSS read erero6yce 
after rpwt|oyova}; this gave exactly the estimated and required number 
of letters. 

One other example may be given, again from Hosea : 

viii 1: yy aBatos ws cadmyé ws, etc. (Y) 

«s KoMTrov avrwv ws yy" ws, etc. (B AQ). 
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Here the number of letters in the line was under-estimated, as the 
reading of Y must assuredly have been that of the group 22 36 62 
95 147 153 185 (all Lucianic): em gapvyy avrwv ws yy aBaros. ws 
ws, etc. 

Very many further examples could be given, but it is unnecessary 
here, as plenty will be found in the Apparatus Criticus. But even 
from these few instances it will be seen that, in spite of the /acunae, the 
readings can generally be fixed with reasonable certainty. 


Character of the Text. 


That Codex Y gives the text of the Lucianic recension becomes 
obvious after a very brief examination. The main importance of the 
MS lies in the fact that it is the earliest known text (of the Awdexampd- 
¢yrov) of the Lucianic recension in existence. It is unnecessary to give 
instances here of this textual character, a few references to the text will 
suffice: Jon. ii 10, Mic. i 14, iv 13, vi 13, Zech. iii 5, vi 7, xiv 7, etc., etc. 

There are many points of much interest in the relations of this MS 
with others ; but as the details of these have not yet been fully worked 
out, nothing more than a reference is here made. Thus, Q™s often 
agrees with Y against BNAQ*(T), e.g. Mic. i 15, 16, vi 15; again, 
while & very frequently differs from Y, there is much affinity between 
Ne-aand Neband Y. Very striking is the constant agreement of Y 


with the Lucianic group of MSS 22 36 51 62 147 153, in a somewhat 
lesser degree with 95 185, also reckoned as Lucianic, but with a special 
individuality of their own. 


Contents of the Manuscript. 


1. Theodoret’s Introduction and Commentary commence on p. 1, 

under the title : 
+ TOYMaKkapioy poyelcTiB, 

On pp. 2, 3 are miniatures of the twelve prophets, all in perfect 
condition. Theodoret’s Introduction is taken up again on p. 4, and 
continues to p. 13*: his commentary occupies the margin round the 
biblical text, where not destroyed. 

2. On p. 13> is a large illuminated title to the book of Hosea. 

3. The text proper begins on p. 14* and goes on uninterruptedly to 
the end, p. 93. 


Before the leaves of this MS were bound a few got misplaced, thus 
causing some confusion in the text : 
Zech. xiv 12 breaks off on p. 88* in MS and is continued on p. go* 
in MS; Mal.i11 breaks off on p. 89% in MS and is continued on 
p- 91% in MS. 
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The Apparatus Criticus. 

(i) Besides the various readings of BNATQ, for which Swete’s 
edition has been used, the 4f/. Crit. contains readings from the 
following authorities : 

(ii) All the Lucianic MSS at present known, viz. (Holmes and 
Parsons’) 22 36 48 51 62 95 97(= 238) 147 153 185 228 233. That 
all these MSS have undergone considerable revision in what may be 
called a ‘Hesychian’ direction scarcely admits of doubt; but this 
process is more strongly marked in 48 97 228 233 than in the rest; 
indeed, but for the fact that in some of the books, e.g. Amos, 48 agrees 
somewhat more closely with the other MSS of the group than in 
e.g. Hosea and others, it would be questionable whether 48 ought to be 
reckoned among the Lucianic MSS. The same must be said of 233, 
while 95 185 offer many individual readings of a perplexing character. 
As regards 97, Klostermann (Amadecta, p. 11) has pointed out that the 
two Vatican numbers gr. 1153 and gr. 1154, which are parts of the same 
MS, are equivalent to 33 97 238 of Holmes and Parsons, these being 
likewise parts of the same MS; 1153 = 97 and 1154 = 33 238; of 
these, 33 contains Jer., Dan., 97 the Min. Proph. and Is., 238 Ezekiel. 
Here the number 97 is used instead of Holmes and Parsons’ 238. The 
readings of all these MSS are taken from Holmes and Parsons, excepting 
22 (Cod. Pachomianus), for which I have used the original in the British 
Museum (I. B. ii), and the Amos portions of 62 (New College, Oxford, 
XLIV) and 147 (Bodleian, olim Laud. K 96 nunc Graecus 30), which 
I have collated myself. 

(iii) The Old Latin texts; these have been gathered by the writer, 
and can be found in the JourNat (vol. v pp. 76 ff, 242 ff, 378 ff, 570 ff; 
vol. vi pp. 67 ff, 217 ff), where the references to the patristic quotations 
are also given. 

(iv) Hexaplaric readings; these are gathered from Field Hexapla 
(Oxford, 1875); Klostermann Axalecta (Leipzig, 1895); G. Morin 
Anecdota Maredsolana III, parts i-iii (Maredsous, 1895-1903). To 
these have been added the readings of the hexaplaric MS, Cod. 
Barberinus. 

(v) The readings of Chrysostom, gathered from Montfaucon’s edition 
(Paris, 1839), and of Theodoret, Migne Patr. Graec. vols. 1xxx-Ixxxiv. 

In order to avoid any ambiguity as to whether any of these authorities 
support or differ from Cod. Y, it should be added that, as regards (i), 
where B is wanting I’ supplies its place, namely in the following passages: 
Hos. x 2b-99, Amos i 3 (exoveas) —10 (er: ta), Zeph. ii 11 (Geous) -iii 9 
(wavras), Hag. ii 4-18 (xapdias), Zech. i 21 (era:popeva) -ii 4 iv 
—viii 16 (rov), ix 7 (ws 1°) —xi 6 (ere tous), xi 17 (rov 
—xiv 21, Mal. i 11 (Aeye) -iv 6; is wanting in the whole of 
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Hosea, Amos, Micah ; A Q have all the books complete. Regarding (ii) 
it will be noted that all the Lucianic MSS have the Minor Prophets 
complete, excepting 153 which lacks Zechariah. As regards (iii), the 
Old Latin texts are noted when they differ from Cod. Y as well as when 
they support it ; for references to the Old Latin authorities recourse must 
be had to the numbers of the JourNAL cited above. All the Hexaplaric 
readings (iv) which have been gathered are added, whether they agree 
with the text of Y or not; an exception to this is made in the case of 
Cod. Barberinus (86), where the same system is followed as in (ii): it 
contains all the books of the Minor Prophets complete. 

Lastly, as regards the patristic quotations (v), references will be found 
below the text, as was done in earlier numbers of the JouRNAL with the 
Old Latin texts. 

The following symbols are used : 

B = Cod. Vaticanus. 

& = Cod. Sinaiticus. 

A= Cod. Alexandrinus. 

T' = Cod. Cryptoferratensis. 

Q = Cod. Marchalianus. 

Aq = Aquila. 

>= = Symmachus. 

= Theodotion. 

Quint = Quinta. 

Sext = Sexta. 

OL* = Cod. Weingartensis. 

OL» = Cod. Wirceburgensis. 

OL¢ = Old Latin texts from Cyprian. 

OLt = Tyconius. 

OL! = Speculum (Pseudo-Aug.). 

OL* = Speculum (Augustine). 

OLtert — Tertullian. 

OLee = Collatio Carthaginiensis. 

OLf = Contra Fulgent. Donat. (Donatist quo- 

tations). 

OL= = Mozaarabic Breviary. 

OL’ = Anecdota Maredsolana (ed. G. Morin). 

OL>b = the MS Auct. F. 4, 32 in the Bodleian 
Library. 

= the entire group of Lucianic MSS. 

86 = Cod. Barberinus. 


1 For this MS Holmes and Parsons’ collation and Field’s notes have been used, 
excepting for Hab. iii, for which Klostermann’s has been found very valuable (Ana- 
lecta pp. 50-60) ; cf. Field’s Hexapla ii p. 1007. 


| 
| 
thy 
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Theod = Quotations in the writings of Theodoret. 

Chrys = ” Chrysostom. 

Dots (. . .) point to @ lacuna in which there is every reason to believe 
that the MS agreed with B. Asterisks (#**) indicate the estimated 
number of letters missing. The chapter and verse divisions in the text 
follow those of the Cambridge text of B. 


I take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness to the autho- 
rities of the Turin Library for their courtesy and kindness in a number 
of ways. 


W. O. E. O&sTERLEY. 


a 
. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE METRICAL ENDINGS OF THE LEONINE 
SACRAMENTARY, II. 


In a former number of the JourRNAL' I discussed the various forms 
assumed by the final phrases of the prayers and prefaces of the Leonine 
Sacramentary (Zeon.), and compared the results of an examination of 
these phrases with those recorded by M. Louis Havet as to the final 
phrases of the Letters of Symmachus. In that note I mentioned two 
questions which seemed to deserve further consideration, and to which 
I hoped to return. On one of these questions judgement had already 
been given by an authority which may be regarded as decisive. Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Meyer has very kindly referred me to a passage in his 
paper, Das turiner Bruchstich der dltesten irischen Liturgie*, containing 
a concise description of the rhythm of the prayers of Zeon., taken as a 
whole. That description seemed to me, so far as my investigations had 
enabled me to form an opinion on the matter, to set forth the facts of 
the case as accurately and as completely as they could be expressed 
in a single sentence. But it still seemed to be worth while to pursue 
the task which I had begun, not only because it was necessary to ascer- 
tain the facts in detail, with a view to the decision of the second question, 
but because it seemed that a detailed statement of the facts he had 
summed up might be of some value, if only by way of illustration of his 
statement. 

I have endeavoured to take account of every phrase* which seems to 
be followed by a pause, whether such pause would be more or less 
marked. There are of course a good many cases where the occurrence 
of a pause is uncertain: and in deciding for or against the inclusion of 


* J.T. S. vol. v pp. 386-95. 

? Nachrichten von der K6nigl. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, 1903 
(Philologisch-historische Klasse), p. 164. 

5 I have omitted phrases where the true reading appeared to be quite uncertain: 
the number of these is very small. I have omitted also those portions of the 
Christmas prefaces which are continuous or almost continuous extracts from Isaiah 
and from St Luke. These amount to about twenty lines of Muratori’s columns, 
I have followed, as before, the text of Dr Feltoe’s edition, 
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such phrases I cannot be sure that my judgement has always been right 
or consistent. I am inclined to think that mistakes, when I have made 
them, will generally have been on the side of inclusion. Again, it is 
probable that my classification of the phrases included in the reckoning 
is not always free from error or inconsistency. It is most likely that 
a fresh reckoning would not give exactly the same figures: but I believe 
that those which are stated in this note are approximately correct, and 
that the amount of error is not such as to affect the details in any 
material degree. 

The total number of phrases taken into account (including the 1340 
final phrases considered in my former note) is 5362. In the great 
majority of these cases the phrase ends with a word (or a combination 
of closely connected words) belonging to one or other of the principal 
types mentioned in the former note. The relative frequency with which 


the various types of last word occur may be seen from the following 
table. 


Number of phrases. 

Type of last word. Final. Non-final. Total. 
(A)--*¥ 483 1190 1673 
(Br)yuu-¥ 73 329 402 
228 514 742 
(B3)--v* 131 634 765 
(C)-v-* 315 778 1093 
(D)v--¥ 46 136 182 
(E)---* 49 232 281 
Unclassed 15 209 224 

Total 1340 4022 5362 


It will be seen that this table exhibits some differences, in regard 
to the relative frequency of the various types of last word, between the 
two classes of phrases. The three types, A, B 2, and C, which are pre- 
dominant in the final phrases, do not occur so frequently in the non-final, 
or minor, phrases. On the other hand, the proportion of B 3 is much 
greater in the minor phrases than in the final, while B 1 and E are also 
more frequent. The cases in which the last word does not exactly 
conform to any of the principal types, which in the final phrases hardly 
exceed 1 per cent., amount in the minor phrases to rather more than 
5 per cent. of the whole. Some of these differences might be expected. 
It is likely that special attention would be given to the regularity and 
smoothness of the final phrases : and this would naturally result in the 
avoidance of such forms of last word as those which are denoted in 
the table by the term ‘unclassed’. It is also likely that considerations 
of quantity would be more carefully observed in the final phrases than 
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in the other portions of the text: and to this cause perhaps may be 
attributed the comparative infrequency in the final phrases of the types 
E and B1, since the former seems to be merely an accentual equivalent 
of C, while the same character may certainly be assigned in a consider- 
able number of instances to the type B 1. 

For the same reason we might expect to find, when we consider the 
cadences of which the last words are constituent parts, that the cadences 
of the minor phrases are less strictly metrical in their character than 
those which mark the endings of the collects and prefaces; that 
whereas, for instance, it is only very rarely that we find, in the final 
phrases, a spondee placed before a last word of the type A, such usage 
would be less rare in the minor phrases. And this is certainly the case. 
But it is also the case that even in the minor phrases the cadences which 
end with a word of any of the types A, B 1, B 2, B 3 are in the great 
majority of cases metrically regular. Of the 778 phrases which end 
with a word of the type C, by far the greater part shew before that 
word a combination of syllables with short penultimate, avoiding the 
faulty cadence of ‘trochaeus triplex’. The exceptions to this rule are 
but little more than 4 per cent. In the majority of the phrases which 
end with a word of the types D or E (accentual equivalents of C) the 
same rule holds good: the proportion of exceptions, resulting in an 
accentual ‘trochaeus triplex’ (4+ | 4—~¥), is, I think, not more 
considerable than in the case of C. 

The details with regard to the minor phrases which end with a 
‘molossus’ (A), or with one of its metrical equivalents (B 1, B 2, B 3), 
will appear with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose in the 
following table. The corresponding details for the final phrases are 
given in my former note’. 

A Br B2 B3 Total. 

Preceded 459 547 2367 
» 5 ° 25 

I 

13 

145 

II 

5 


I1g0 329 514 2667 
It will be seen that by far the greater part(rather more than 88 per cent.) 
of the whole number of these phrases exhibit cadences which conform 
to the standard of the metrical rules and examples of Martianus Capella, 


1 J. T.S. vol. v pp. 389, 391. 
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cited in my former note’. Of the remainder the greater part, while 
faulty according to this metrical standard, yield cadences which are 
the accentual equivalents of the regular metrical forms. In 145 instances 
the place which should be filled by a trochee is occupied by a spondee 
accented on the first syllable ; in sixteen others? by a word of the form 
’vord-—. The substitution of a tribrach for the trochee is regarded 
by Martianus Capella as regular in the case of B 1, and the same sub- 
stitution is apparently not infrequent in the letters of Symmachus before 
a last word of the types A and B3. The three cases in which a dactyl 
takes the place of the trochee before A, B 2, and B 3 are ‘ sanaque con- 
vertant’, ‘ praecipit officio’, and ‘frequentia sollemnia’. In the first of 
these some stress would fall on the syllable preceding the enclitic: in 
each of the others a very slight change of reading gives a cadence 
metrically regular*. The ten cases in which an anapaest or cretic 
is combined with B 2 and B 3 do not (save perhaps in one instance) 
appear to give a regular cadence appropriate to the resolved molossus, 
whether the test be that of quantity or of accent. But six out of the 
ten should probably be placed in another class. In them the group 
of syllables which has the metrical value of B 3 is made up of two 
disyllables, and has the accentual value of a double trochee. They 
are, that is to say, really cases of accentual cadence of another type‘. 
So, no doubt, are all the 1o1 cases in which B1 is combined with 
a preceding dactyl, anapaest, or cretic: for B1, as has been already 
stated in my former note, must frequently be regarded as the accentual 
equivalent of C. And it may, I think, be likely that the apparent 
regularity of some of the phrases under B 1 is unreal, and conceals 
what from the metrical point of view may be described as a double 
fault, the last word of the type 6+ being regarded as a double 
trochee, and combined with preceding + or +-, so producing an 
accentual ‘trochaeus triplex’. If no allowance be made for such cases, 
the proportion of metrical regularity under B 1 would appear to be as 
great in the minor as in the final phrases. But even if a deduction 


1 J.T. S. vol. v p. 390. I have here reckoned as metrically regular a small 
number of cases in which the cadence includes a hiatus: this seems to be justified 
by the example ‘ regere animorum’. 

2 In five of these cases the word in question is ‘ prece’ or ‘ preces’. The spelling 
usual in the MS suggests that the first syllable of either word might be regarded 
as long. 

5’ The substitution of ‘frequentata’ for ‘frequentia’ and of ‘ praecepit’ for ‘ prae- 
cipit’ would in each case improve the sense of the text. The latter change was 
actually made by the earlier editors. 

* One or two of the cases in which B 3 is combined with a preceding trochee, 
metrical or accentual, should perhaps be ranked with these, in respect to the form 
of their last words, 


q 
id 
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on this score be made on a liberal scale from the 204 cases of metrical 
regularity, the majority of phrases under Bx will still be metrically 
regular’. 

The type B 2, whenever (as is practically always the case) the second of 
its four syllables is the one accented, is the accentual equivalent of B 3. 
From this point of view it might be said that all or nearly all the phrases 
under B 2 are really accentual. But the distinct recognition given to 
the type B 2 in the metrical system formulated by Martianus Capella, 
and the frequency with which the type appears in the final phrases 
of Zeon., seem to tell in favour of the mefrica/ character of the group as 
a whole. Certainly, whether by accident or design, the great majority 
of the phrases which it includes have a cadence which is metrically 
regular: the same remark applies to the group under B 3, and still 
more strongly to that under A. Taking the whole of the four groups 
together it seems impossible to suppose that without design and careful 
attention the metrical fault of placing a spondee before a last word of 
any of the four types could have been avoided so consistently. 

The ‘unclassed’ forms might be simply set aside as irregular or 
exceptional: but it is worth while to see whether their cadences corre- 
spond with those of the principal groups. About 20 per cent. yield 
a cadence which (save for the position of the caesura) is metrically 
regular*, about 51 per cent. a cadence which is accentually regular ®. 
Almost all the rest end with a word or group of five syllables, of which 
the penultimate is short and the ante-penultimate either long or accented‘. 
There are also a few cases where the reading is uncertain. 

It appears then, as the result of this examination, that the same system 
which prevails in the final phrases of Zeon. prevails also throughout the 
text of the book as a whole: that while the minor phrases (as we might 
expect) shew a larger proportion of exceptions to the metrical rules than 
the more important cadences, the phrases which are regular both by 
accent and by quantity far outnumber those which have only accentual 
regularity or which shew any other departure from the ordinary types. 
I now turn to the other question, whether particular sections of the 


1 The rarity of the ‘trochaeus triplex’ (metrical or accentual) formed with last 
words of the types C, D, E suggests that it is unlikely that the cases of its appear- 
ance among phrases ending with B 1r would exceed 10 per cent. of the whole 
number (120) of the phrases in which B 1 is combined with a preceding foot 
appropriate to a double trochee. 

* e.g. ‘muneris gustu’, ‘effici tribuas’, ‘suffragantibus meritis’, ‘fructuum 
qualitas’, ‘ passionis triumphum’. 

* e.g. ‘laetamur gustu’, ‘praesidé gregi’, ‘cura regentium’, ‘adsit humilibus’, 
‘terram promissionis’. 

* e.g. ‘commissi moderaminis’, ‘adhuc clausus utero’, ‘persecutione lapidatus 
est’, ‘ ingrati beneficiis’, ‘ patientiam tolerantiae’. 
VOL. VI. Cc 
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book shew any considerable variation in respect to the observance of 
the system. 


The results of the survey already made suggest that the principal 
points to which attention should be given are these : 

1. The frequent combination with A, B 1, B 2, or B 3 of an accentual 
trochee (+ —, bud —). 

2. The frequent occurrence of last words of the type E. 

3. The frequent occurrence of the ‘trochaeus triplex’, whether 

metrical or accentual. 

4. The frequent occurrence of syllables 
of ‘unclassed’ form. 

It may also be worth while to take note of any unusual frequency 
of particular types of last word, and of cases of hiatus. 

For the purpose of this enquiry the distribution of the contents of the 
book into large sections assigned to the various months from April to 
December is not of much account: but it may be well to state briefly 
some general results with regard to these divisions. If we take as 
regular all the phrases (save those in which the cadence supplies one 
of the few instances of hiatus) which end in a combination of A, B 1, 
B 2, or B 3 with a metrical trochee, or in a combination of C with“ U¥, 
and as irregular or doubtful a// other phrases, the proportion of the 
regular and irregular phrases may be stated as follows for the several 
months : the figures are approximate only. 


Regular. _Irregular. 


April 73°5 26-5 
May 77-4 22-6 
June 22-9 
July 80-7 19-3 
August 16-5 
September 81 19 

October 76 24 

November 19°3 


December 717°5 22-5 


The high percentage of irregularity in the April section’ is the more 
remarkable when we take into account the fact that the section includes 
few liturgical forms of any considerable length, so that the proportion 
of final to minor phrases is larger than in most of the months. 

All the masses in this section are for festivals of saints: in a few 
forms the names of saints occur, but there are no headings assigning 


1 The beginning of this section, and therefore its heading, are lost: but it may 
fairly be assumed that it was assigned to this month. 


q 
q 
4 
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the masses to particular days. One mass appears to have been in- 
tended for use on a feast of St Peter in a church containing relics of the 
Apostle’. The irregularities are distributed pretty evenly among the 
various masses, few of which are without two or three instances of 
departure from rule. The number of phrases ending in ‘ unclassed’ 
forms is unusually large, and six out of the twenty-seven cases in which 
A is combined with an accentual trochee occur in this group of masses?, 
which also includes several of the cases of hiatus. The combination of 
B 1 with a preceding dactyl is frequent. The masses which shew most 
irregularity in proportion to their length are those numbered xvii, xix, 
and xxxix. 

The masses assigned to May are all for Ascensiontide and Pentecost. 
They are on the whole fairly regular, but few are without an instance of 
the combination of B 3 with a preceding spondee. The ‘trochaeus 
triplex’ is almost entirely absent, and there are but few ‘unclassed’ 
forms. The masses for Pentecost are rather more regular than those 
which precede them : but the difference is not marked. 

The June section and all the other remaining sections (except 
October) are wholly or partially occupied by collections of masses for 
festivals. It may be most convenient to consider these together, 
leaving the other portions of the text for later consideration. The 
June masses are connected with the Nativity of St John Baptist, the 
feast of St John and St Paul, and that of St Peter and St Paul. The first 
group is, save for the occurrence of D and E, very regular: there are 
few cases of the accentual trochee, none (I think) of the ‘trochaeus 
triplex’, and but few ‘unclassed’ forms. D and E are, however, rather 
frequent. These types appear less frequently in the masses of St John 
and St Paul: but here the accentual trochee is more plentiful, mostly in 
combination with B 3 and A. The ‘trochaeus triplex’ is again absent. 
In the masses of St Peter and St Paul there are some cases of repetition : 
e. g. the preface which appears in that numbered i. appears again (with 
an addition marked by regularity of cadences) in that numbered xiv. 
The preface of no. v. contains a large proportion of accentual cadences : 
but some of these mark pauses of the slightest kind. In some of the 
masses (iii, xiv*, xvi, xix, xx, xxii, xxviii) I have noted no instances 
of accentual trochee. The ‘trochaeus triplex’ is not altogether absent, 


' A marginal note indicates its use ‘in dedicatione’. This mass (no. xxxiv) is 


fairly regular in its cadences. These, however, include one case of ‘trochaeus 
triplex’ and one ‘unclassed’ ending. 

* Two of these are in final phrases. 

* Save in the portion of the preface common to i. In that portion a cadence 


with accentual trochee is substituted for one of ‘ unclassed’ form by a very slight 
change, 


Cc2 
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but there are few cases in the whole group. E is rather more frequent 
in the last half of the series than in the first, but never very prominent. 

For July there is a group of masses for the feast of the martyrs com- 
memorated on July 10. These shew a few instances of ‘ unclassed’ 
forms, a few of accentual trochee, and a moderate proportion of E. 
I have not noted more than two instances of the ‘trochaeus triplex’. 
The August section includes several series of saints’-day masses, and no 
other matter. In all the series which it contains the proportion of 
irregular or accentual cadences is very small; and the same remark 
applies to the festival masses of September. The series for the ‘ Natale 
Basilicae S. Angeli in Salaria’, except for a few phrases ending in D or 
E (most of which are in a single mass), seems to be entirely free from 
non-metrical cadences. 

The November section is also entirely made up of masses connected 
with festivals of saints. It begins with two for the feast of the ‘ Quattuor 
Coronati’, which save for a doubtful case of the combination of A with 
a preceding spondee, two phrases ending in D and one in E, and an 
‘unclassed’ form which gives a good accentual cadence, are regular 
throughout. The five masses of St Cecilia, in which a large proportion 
of the phrases end with a word of the type A, are on the whole extremely 
regular in their cadences; those of the fourth and fifth are almost 
without exception metrical: the other three masses contain a few 
instances of ‘unclassed’ forms, three or four of a spondee before B 2 
and B 3, and three cases of ‘ trochaeus triplex’. The first has also two 
cases of hiatus. D and E each occurs once in the five masses. B 1 is 
rare, and is only once combined with a foot other than —v or vuw. 
The prefaces, which are of considerable length, are practically as regular 
in the form of their cadences as the collects. The same regularity is 
found in a rather less marked degree in the group of masses of 
St Clement and St Felicitas. D and E appear rather more frequently, 
and there are fewer appearances of A. In the mass of St Chrysogonus 
and St Gregory, D stands at the end of two phrases, B 1 is combined 
with a dactyl, and there is one case of hiatus: the remaining fifteen 
phrases are metrical. The four masses of St Andrew also contain 
a large proportion of phrases ending in A: they have rather a larger 
proportion of D and E than the preceding groups, but no ‘ unclassed’ 
forms, only a single case of an accentual trochee, and none of the 
‘ trochaeus triplex’. 

The Christmas masses shew a larger proportion of departures from 
the metrical standard: but in four of the nine which form this group 
(nos. iv, v, viii, ix) the non-metrical phrases are very few. In the first 
of the series the proportion of D and E is rather large, and the group 
contains perhaps rather more than a fair share of the examples of hiatus. 
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It has also several ‘unclassed’ forms, and four or five cases of the 
accentual trochee. The masses for the feasts of St John and of the 
Holy Innocents are for the most part regular, save for the occurrence 
of D and E, the latter of which is rather frequent. The last of the 
four masses has two cases of a spondee in combination with A. Taking 
the festival masses as a whole, the level of metrical regularity seems 
to be fairly maintained throughout. The highest point seems to be 
reached in the August and November groups, the lowest in the group of 
masses for the feast of St Peter and St Paul (or rather in the least regular 
masses of that series) and in the least regular of the Christmas masses. 


The October masses are of a different class. They consist of two 
groups, one ‘de siccitate temporum’, the other (in which the last mass 
has special reference to St Silvester) ‘super defunctos’. The masses 
‘de siccitate temporum’ contain an unusually high proportion of 
D and E, and include the only cases I have noted in which B 3 is 
combined with an anapaest or tribrach, and one of the few instances 
in which it is preceded by a cretic. There are also some ‘ unclassed ’ 
forms of ending. The masses ‘super defunctos’ also have a rather 
high proportion of D and E: but otherwise their cadences are with 
few exceptions metrically regular. 

The masses ‘in ieiunio’ which appear in the September and December 
sections contain a considerable proportion of ‘unclassed’ forms, of which 
only a small number give a metrical cadence. The accentual trochee, 
though not very frequent, is more prominent than in most of the 
festival masses, and the ‘trochaeus triplex’ is found several times in 
the September group. Some of the masses in both groups have a large 
proportion of D and E. The average of metrical regularity for the 
whole of the two series is however fairly high. 

The ‘ Consecratio Episcopi’ and ‘ Benedictio Diaconi’ which appear 
in the September section are metrically regular almost throughout. 
Each has a large proportion of A, and a very small proportion of D 
and E. The ‘Consecratio Episcopi’ includes three ‘unclassed’ forms, 
which occur together near the end of the long consecratory prayer. 
These all give a metrical cadence, but one of them (which is an instance 
of hiatus) yields a ‘trochaeus triplex’. Inthe ‘ Consecratio Presbyteri ’ 
the proportion of A is much smaller, that of E larger, than in the 
forms for Bishop and Deacon. The ‘ Benedictio Virginum’ contains 
several ‘ unclassed’ forms, of which not quite one-half give an ordinary 
metrical cadence. Neither in it nor in the ‘ Benedictio Nuptialis’ is 
there the same absence of accentual trochee which marks the Ordination 
forms : but the cases of this fault are rare in both. In the five groups 
of prayers taken as a whole the standard of metrical regularity is high. 
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Judged by the same rule which I have applied to the monthly sections 
the ‘regular’ phrases are about 81 per cent. of the whole number. 

The masses ‘in Natale episcoporum’ which are placed in the 
September section are as a whole equally regular, when judged by the 
same test. The proportion of ‘unclassed’ forms is low, that of D and 
E not high. In the mass numbered vi. there is a large proportion of E, 
and that numbered v. contains one prayer which is notably irregular in 
its cadences. The most regular masses of the series are perhaps those 
numbered x, xi, xii, and xxii. B 1 is joined with a trochee in about 
two-thirds of the cases in which it occurs: and there are sufficient 
instances of the ‘trochaeus triplex’ formed with C to suggest that some 
of these apparently regular phrases are really accentual. But even 
allowing for this possibility the metrical regularity of the group is high. 

Almost the same general remarks will apply to the ‘Orationes et 
preces diurnae’ which form the greater part of the section assigned to 
July. The proportion of D and E is rather less than in the masses ‘in 
Natale episcoporum ’, that of ‘ unclassed ’ forms rather greater: the same 
doubt attaches to the apparent regularity of the phrases ending with 
Bx. The masses which shew the least proportion of irregularity from 
the metrical point of view are those numbered xxviii-xxxi and xxxvi- 
xxxviii. There are two prefaces in this section which have been 
frequently noticed as abnormal in tone; they are those of the masses 
numbered iii. and xx. The former contains two or three irregular 
phrases, but is for the most part metrical throughout': the latter, while 
also metrical in the main, has a good many accentual phrases. These, 
however, are almost all taken from Scripture, the number of citations 
being large, while the words cited do not always lend themselves to the 
formation of metrical cadences. The writer, while he has apparently 
sometimes modified the words he cites, seems to have contented him- 
self with securing a rhythmical cadence, even though the form of it 
were a little rugged, and to have refrained from alteration beyond what 
this required. The irregularities which the preface contains are rather 
numerous: it includes, for instance, five? of the cases in which A is 
combined with + —or Ju : but I am inclined to think that this is due 
to the number of citations, rather than to disregard of the ordinary forms. 


In this survey I have, I think, taken note of all the principal points 
in which the various portions of the book can be said to differ in regard 
to their observance of the rule, and of the extent of the variation. The 
general result of the scrutiny is in one sense negative. It does not 


‘ So is that of the first mass of the series, which though less controversial in 
character presents some points of resemblance to the two in question. 
3 Four of these are in citations. 
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appear that the variation is in any group of masses so marked in character 
or in degree as to warrant the opinion that the group stands outside 
the range of the system: the same system which prevails in the book 
as a whole prevails also in every group, and throughout every group. 
Further, though the observance of the system may fairly be said to be 
more exact in some parts of the book than in others, the variation in 
this matter is never very great. The April masses, perhaps, supply an 
exception : not only in respect of their cadences, but in general arrange- 
ment, they form the least orderly element in the book. But apart from 
this division, or even including it, the general impression which is left 
by a comparison of the various sections is not that of a collection of 
material of various sources and dates brought together without revision. 
It is an impression of uniformity rather than of difference—of such 
uniformity as might be found on the one hand ina collection of material 
composed by different writers guided, as to the forms of their phrases, 
by a common usage, or on the other in a collection of forms which may 
have been gathered from different sources or based on material of 
different dates, but which have for the most part been subjected to 
revision by a single hand. At the same time there seems to be 
discernible, behind this general uniformity, a certain amount of variation 
between particular groups of masses, or between particular prayers 
which are parts of the same group, such as may support an opinion, 
formed on other grounds, as to the date at which particular forms or 
groups of forms were originally composed, or the date and character of 
the material from which they have been constructed. 


H. A. WItson. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST JUDE: A STUDY IN THE 
MARCOSIAN HERESY. 


I. The date of the Epistle. 


THERE are two passages in the Epistle which point to its post- 
apostolic origin. The writer is moved to action by the danger which 
threatens ‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints’ (v. 3). It is 
clear that the faith was already recognized as a fixed tradition, treasured 
by the Church as the safeguard of the ‘common salvation’. The writer 
also bids them remember ‘the words which had been spoken before 
by the apostles’ (v. 17), an expression which implies that the apostolic 
writings already enjoyed some kind of canonical authority in the Church. 
It is almost the same view of apostolic times which is taken by the 
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writer of the Second Epistle of St Peter: ‘that ye should remember 
the words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the 
commandment of the Lord and Saviour through the apostles’ 
(2 Pet. iii 2). In the latter epistle this reference to the apostles is 
linked with the phrase ‘from the day that the fathers fell asleep’ 
(2 Pet. iii 4). In a treatise on the Alogi quoted by Epiphanius’ the 
apostolic age is limited to ninety-three years, and it has been suggested 
by Harnack that the year 122 A.D., ninety-three years after the Ascension 
of our Lord, may be regarded as the date of the death of the daughters 
of Philip, the last survivors of the apostles in Asia Minor’. The 
Epistle of St Jude may be placed, on these grounds, subsequent to 
122 A.D. 

The more closely this Epistle is compared with 2 Peter, the more 
clearly it may be asserted that 2 Peter is dependent on Jude. This 
subject has been discussed from the point of view of 2 Peter in a 
recent number of the Zxfositor. ‘The judgements of Jude are 
unrelieved by any touch of mercy (6-16). The judgements of 2 Peter 
are brightened by the mercies shewn to Noah (ii 5) and to Lot (ii 7-8).’ 
‘This sharpening of the purpose speaks decidedly for the priority 
of Jude 5-7. There is also in 2 Peter a softening down of the references 
to Enoch which proves the priority of Jude.’ * 

It has been suggested in the same article in the Zxfositor that 
2 Peter was written by Themison, Bishop of Pepuza, the champion of 
the Montanist Churches, to justify the position of Montanism against 
the hostility of the Catholic Church on the one hand, and the anti- 
nomian Gnostic sects on the other. He made use of an earlier 
document, probably of prophetic origin, ‘words spoken before by the 
holy prophets’ (2 Pet. iii 2), known to him under the pseudonym of 
Jude. This document is the Epistle now recognized as the Epistle 
of St Jude. Themison wrote between the years 185 and 195. This 
gives the years 122 and 185 as the period within which the Epistle 
of St Jude was written. 

There is, however, another clue to a nearer estimate of the date. 
The salutation is unique among the canonical books of the New 
Testament: €dcos dydrn wAnOvvbein (v. 2). The 
Epistle of St Polycarp is dated 110-117 or 117-125%. It cannot be 
placed later than 125. The salutation of Polycarp is: éAcos ipiv xai 
cipyvn mapa mavroxpdropos Kal “Incod Xpwrod rod cwripos 
wAnOvvbein. Bishop Lightfoot, in his comment on the form, yxdpis 
ipiv, eipyvn, mavrds of Ign. Smyrn. c. xii says: 
‘The additional words, éAcos, ixopovy, point to a time of growing trial 
1 Epiph. Haer. li 33. * Harn. Chron, i 378. 

* Expos, May 1904, pp. 377, 382. * Harn. Chron. i 406. 
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and persecution.’ St Ignatius still opens his salutation with the word 
xdpis, which may be regarded as the apostolic formula. St Polycarp, 
writing at the very close of the apostolic age, leaves out the xdpus, and 
uses only éAeos xai eipyvy. The Letter of the Smyrnaeans on the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, written immediately after the martyrdom in 
155 or 156, marks a further step in advance. It opens with a somewhat 
fuller form: €eos xai eipyvyn Kai rarpds Kai [rod] kupiov 
Inood Xpwrod rAnOvvGeiy. It is a fuller form than that of Jude, but the 
same words, éXeos, eipyvy, aydarn are used, and used in the same order. 

It is therefore probable that the Epistle was written somewhere in 
Asia within the range of the traditional use of Smyrna, and about the 
same period as the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna. If it be dated 
c. 160, a quarter of a century would separate it from its reproduction by 
Themison in the Second Epistle of St Peter. 


II. Zhe authorship of the Epistle. 


There is internal evidence that the Epistle may be ranked in the 
prophetic literature of the early Church, and regarded as the work of 
a member of the prophetic school. This would render it acceptable 
to Themison. The post-apostolic character of the Epistle makes it 
impossible to recognize the words ddeAdds 32 “IaxwBov as part of the 
original title. It has the appearance of an early interpolation to give 
apostolic authority to the letter. It has been argued ‘that a forger 
would hardly have attributed his composition to a man otherwise so 
entirely unknown as Jude was’'. But if the reference in the title is to 
St Jude the Prophet, this argument loses its force. Judas was the 
companion of Silas (Acts xv 32) and together with Barnabas and Paul 
was charged by the Church of Jerusalem with the letter to the Churches 
of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. His duty was not only to deliver the 
letter, but by word of mouth to exhort the people to abstain from things 
offered to idols, from blood, from things strangled, and from fornication. 
These things entered into Greek life, and it was long before the Gentile 
converts could altogether set themselves free from their national 
traditions. Participation in these things was regarded among the more 
rigid as a following of the teaching of Balaam (Rev. ii 14, cf. Jude v 11). 
The Christian prophets witnessed against this teaching, and Judas, as 
having been first commissioned by the Church of Jerusalem to set his 
face against them, became identified with the witness and protest 
against this teaching. Nothing is known of him after his return from 
Antioch (Acts xv 34). He is, however, alluded to by the anti- 
Montanist writer of 192 as one among the new prophets of the Christian 
Church.? 


1 Alford, Gk. Test. vol. iv p. 192. 2 Eus. H. £.v 17. 3. 
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The Epistle has a good deal of prophetic colour. It is itself a word 
of ‘exhortation’. The author writes, exhorting (xapaxaAéyv) them to strive 
earnestly ; and exhortation (xapdxAnoxs) was one of the special features 
of the prophetic office (Acts xv 31-2, 1 Cor. xiv 3). The Christian 
prophets like those of old were the watchmen of the Church (Isa. xxi 
6, 12). 

The writer makes use of three apocryphal works, all of which are 
prophetic in character. The ‘Testament of Moses’, which formed the 
first part of the so-called ‘Assumption of Moses’’ is based on the 
prophetic office of Moses (Deut. xxxiv 10). ‘Then will they remember 
me, saying in that day tribe unto tribe and each man unto his 
neighbour: “Is not this that which Moses did then declare unto us 
in prophecies?”’* The writer of Jude writes in wv. 4, 16, 18: ‘There 
are certain men crept in unawares, who were before of old ordained 
to this condemnation, ungodly men, turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness, . . . These are murmurers, complainers, walking after 
their own lusts; and their mouth speaketh great swelling words . . . 
mockers who. . . walk after their own ungodly lusts.’ The writer 
seems to have had these words of the Assumption of Moses before 
him: ‘And in the time of these, scornful and impious men will rule, 
saying that they are just. And these will conceal the wrath of their 
minds, being treacherous men, self-pleasers, dissemblers in all their own 
affairs and lovers of banquets at every hour of the day, gluttons, . . . 
Devourers of the goods of the poor, saying that they do so on the 
ground of their justice, but (in reality) to destroy them, complainers, 
deceitful, concealing themselves lest they should be recognized, impious, 
filled with lawlessness and iniquity from sunrise to sunset, saying: “We 
shall have feastings and luxury, eating and drinking, yea, we shall drink 
our fill, we shall be as princes.” And though their hands and their 
minds touch unclean things, yet their mouth will speak great things.’ * 

The evil-doers in the ‘Assumption’ were the Sadducees of 15-70 A.D.‘ 
They were the party among the Jews who endeavoured to assimilate 
Greek thought and Greek culture.’ They were regarded as antinomian 
by the stricter Pharisees whose opinions are reflected by the author 
of the Assumption of Moses.* And it was against a similar movement 
in the Christian Church that the writer of Jude directs his attack. 

The evil-doers of Jude are complainers (wepyiporpor), the ‘ quaerulosi’ 
of Assumpt. Mos. vii 7. ‘They walk after their own lust, and their mouth 
speaketh great swelling words’: and in this they agree with the evil- 
doers of the Assumption: ‘et manus eorum et mentes immunda 
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1 Charles Assumpt. Mos. p. xiii. 9 Ibid, iii 10-11. 
® Ibid. vii 3-9. * Ibid. p. 25. 
® Schirer Gesch. Jud. ii 406, 416. ® Assumpt. Mos. p. vii. 
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tractantes, et os eorum loquetur ingentia’ (Assumpt. Mos. vii 9). They 
shew respect of persons for the sake of advantage as do those of the 
Assumption: ‘mirantes personas locupletum et accipientes munera’ 
(Assumpt. Mos.v 5). The ‘mockers’ of Jude 18 may be the ‘homines 
pestilentiosi’ of Assumpt. Mos. vii 3, and the ‘ungodly’ of Jude the 
‘impii’ of Assumpt. Mos. vii 3, 7. This comparison of Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses seems to shew that the Christian prophet was 
quick to note in the heresy of 160 A.D. a recurrence of the danger 
which threatened the Jewish Church a century earlier from the Greek 
movement among the Sadducees. 

The original ‘Assumption of Moses’ was at first a distinct work 
from the ‘Testament of Moses’, though published together with it in 
a Greek version in the first century’. It only exists in a few fragments, 
one of which, Jude 9, is alluded to also in the Acta Syn. Nic. II 20 
as év BiBriw *Avadjfews Mwvoéws*. The devil in his dispute with 
the archangel Michael over the body of Moses says: ‘The body is 
mine, since I am the lord of matter.’ Michael answers: ‘The Lord 
rebuke thee, for all things were created by His Holy Spirit, and from 
the face of God His Spirit went forth, and the world was made.’ 
‘Then the devil brought the charge of murder against Moses, saying : 
“Moses is a murderer: therefore it is not fitting for him to have lawful 
burial.”’ Reference is also made to this contest in the commentary of 
Didymus of Alexandria on Jude. 

The references to Enoch have also a prophetic character. It is 
as a prophet that Enoch is quoted: ‘ Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied’ v. 14. The chief quotation in St Jude 14-15 is from 
Enoch i 9: ‘And lo! He comes with ten thousands of (His) holy ones 
to execute judgement upon them, and he will destroy the ungodly, and 
will convict all flesh of all that sinners and ungodly have wrought and 
ungodly committed against him.’ 

The terms in which the inconstancy and instability of the evil-doers 
is set forth in Jude 12-13 are also to some extent coloured by the language 
of the Book of Enoch: ‘Clouds they are without water, carried about 
of winds ; trees whose fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked 
up by the roots, . . . wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness 
of darkness for ever.’ They destroy by their antinomian principles the 
order of the universe. ‘The writer seems to have had before him the 
words of Enoch immediately following the passage already quoted : 
‘I observed everything that took place in the heaven, how the luminaries 
which are in the heaven do not deviate from their orbits’ (i. e. are not 
wandering stars), ‘how they all rise and set in order each in its season, 

* Assumpt. Mos. p. xiii. 2 Ibid. p. 109. 
’ The phrase occurs in Enoch xx 8. 
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and transgress not against their appointed order. Behold ye the earth, 
. . . how unvarying every work of God appears. Behold . . . how 
(in the winter season) the whole earth is full of water, and clouds and 
dew and rain lie upon it (i.e. they are not clouds without water)... . 
I observed how the trees cover themselves with green leaves and bear 
fruit (i.e. are not without fruit)’ (Enoch ii 1-3, v 1). The evil-doers, 
therefore, like wandering stars, like clouds without water, like trees 
without fruit, are out of harmony with God’s unvarying order in the 
universe. ‘Therefore the blackness of darkness is reserved for them 
(Jude 13) as for the rebel angels in Enoch. ‘The angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habitation, He hath reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgement of the great 
day.’ This judgement is clearly parallel with that of Enoch: ‘The 
Lord spake to Rafael : “ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in 
darkness: . . . and place upon him rough and jagged rocks, and cover 
him with darkness, and let him abide there for ever . . . and in the 
great day of judgement he shall be cast into the fire”’ (Enoch x 4, 6). 
‘And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying: “These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared?” And he said unto 
me: “These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel. . . Michael, Gabriel, 
Rafael, and Fanuel will take hold of them on that great day, and cast 
them on that day into a burning furnace”’ (Enoch liv 4-6). 

These references to the ‘Testament of Moses’, the ‘ Assumption 
of Moses’, and the ‘Book of Enoch’ not only shew the influence of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature on the writer of Jude, but also the prophetic 
point of view from which he looked at the judgements which he knew 
were laid up for those who were in error in the Church. 

The Epistle was therefore written in all probability by a Christian 
prophet under the name of Jude, after the close of the apostolic age, 
about the year 160 a.p. The evidence of the Muratorian Canon agrees 
with this conclusion. It recognizes Jude as the first among the Epistles 
which are accepted ‘in Catholica’. The similarity of the title to that 
of the Epistle of the Smyrnaeans points to Asia as its home. The 
study of the heresy of the Epistle in the light of the history of heresy 
in Asia gives support to the suggested date of 160 a. D. 
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Ill. The heresy of the Epistle. 


This heresy was an extreme form of antinomian Gnosticism. ‘Certain 
men are crept in unawares, ungodly men, turning the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (v. 4). ‘These filthy dreamers defile the flesh, despise dominion, 
and speak evil of dignities’ (v. 8). They are not altogether separate 
from the Church. They have crept in unawares (v. 4). They are spots 
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in the love-feasts of the Church (v. 12). They walk after their own 
lust, and their mouth speaketh great swelling words, having men’s 
persons in admiration for the sake of advantage (v.16). But though still 
more or less in communion with the Church, and for that reason a 
danger to faith and character, they are in fact separatists. They separate 
themselves, being themselves sensual (yvyixo/), not having the Spirit 
(v.19). The writer is here evidently throwing their own phrase against 
themselves. They claimed alone to be ‘spiritual’, looking down, like 
most of the Gnostic sects, on the members of the Church as merely 
‘sensual ’, 

They are not merely libertines, they claim a superior knowledge and 
are in the fullest sense Gnostics. Von Soden, who regards the Epistle 
as the work of Jude, the brother of the Lord, and addressed by him 
to a Church in Asia, finds in the heresy an extreme form of the anti- 
nomian error shadowed forth in the Epistle to the Colossians.’ Har- 
nack considers the false teachers of the Epistle as early representatives 
of the group of Syro-Palestinian Gnostics, who are described by Epipha- 
nius under the names of Archontikoi, Cainites, Nicolaitans, &c. He 
goes so far as to say: ‘ Hier allein stimmen alle Merkmale’.* 

He gives preference to the Archontikoi. They were an old sect in 
the time of Epiphanius, and the mention of the prophets Martiades 
and Marsianos he thinks consistent with the visions of Jude (v. 8). 
They do not occur in Irenaeus or Hippolytus, and the introductory 
words of Epiphanius imply that they were found in only a restricted area, 
and that not in Asia: dpxovrixav tis aipeois év 
airy paivera, povov év érapyia®. There 
is no evidence that the sect ever existed in Asia, though it may have 
been akin to Asian Gnosticism. Its late appearance in the lists of 
heresies and its restricted area would appear to shut it out from being 
the heresy referred to in this Epistle. 

The Cainites also are akin to the evil-doers of the Epistle. They 
recognized as the heroes of true Gnosticism the great evil-doers of the 
Old and New Testaments. These heroes of evil had rebelled against 
the God of the Jews because of the superior knowledge they had received 
from the Higher Power. Their mission was to overthrow the authority 
of the Demiurge. Irenaeus, in the opening words of his brief notice 
on the Cainites says: dAAox obs Kaivois évopdLover, tov Kaiv paciv 
ék THs dvwhev aifevrias Kai tov "Head rov xai rods 
Xodouiras, kal 8% tods Tovrovs, cvyyeveis idiovs Kal 
Tovrous ind Tod purnPivar, pndeplay 
They held Judas Iscariot in high esteem and made use of an 

1 v. Soden Hd. Komm. pp. 203-204. 2 Harn. Chron. i 466. 

8 Epiph. Haer, xl 1. * Iren. adv. Haer. i 31, 1. 
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apocryphal Gospel of Judas. They were thoroughly antinomian in 
conduct as in thought. They boasted the presence of an angel when 
engaged in their unclean deeds, and said: ‘O tu angele, abutor opere 
tuo: O tu, illa potestas, perficio tuam operationem.’* 

There are some features in the Epistle which might be explained by 
reference to the sect of the Cainites: ‘Woe unto them! for they have 
gone in the way of Cain... and perished in the gainsaying of Core’ 
(v. 11). There is also in v. 7 an allusion to the judgement on Sodom. 
It is certainly noteworthy that in this short epistle three of the Cainite 
heroes are selected as a warning. But the parallelism scarcely goes 
further. The evil-doers of the Epistle may have been akin to the 
Cainites, but too little is told of the Cainites in the work of Irenaeus to 
justify any certainty on this point. 

‘The same may be said of the Nicolaitans. Irenaeus has only one 
short paragraph about them. He says they have Nicolas the Deacon 
as their master and refers to the Apocalypse as a witness of their 
fornication and their practice of eating things sacrificed to idols (Rev. 
ii 6). He sums up their character in one brief phrase, the most im- 
portant in the chapter—‘ qui indiscrete vivunt’. 

It is clear from this that they were not a great danger in his time, and 
that he had little information about them. There is very little reason 
in the light of Clement of Alexandria for regarding Nicolas as the 
founder of the sect. They may have chosen him as their representative 
to give prominence to their teaching in later times, or to identify them- 
selves with the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse.? 

The teaching and works of the Nicolaitans are fiercely attacked in 
the Epistles to Ephesus and Pergamum (Rev. ii6, 15). But they repre- 
sent not so much a sect as a tendency. They endeavoured to combine 
Greek life with Christian teaching.* They failed, and emphasized the 
contrast between the two systems. But their attempt to preserve the 
customs of Greek life while adopting the principles and enjoying 
the privileges of the Christian revelation was repeated again and again. 
The earliest records of Asia are rich in evidence of the close contact 
of Greek life and Christian thought during the first three centuries. 
The history of heresy in Asia is the record of the Church from time 
to time sharpening its discipline against these customs of Greek society, 
‘the teaching of Balaam’ (Num. xxxi 16, xxv 1 sq.), and of the Gnostic 
sects assimilating their formularies and religious rites as closely as pos- 
sible to those of the Church. Fierce and stern as the invective against 
the Nicolaitans is, they did not constitute so urgent a danger to the 
faith as the heresy against which the Epistle of Jude is written. The 


1 Iren. adv. Haer. i 31, 2. 2 Neander i 513. 
* Ramsay Expos. (July 1904) p. 44. 
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elaborate system attributed by Epiphanius to the Nicolaitan heresy * 
belongs to a later age. Much of it is common to the Barbelo group 
of heresies. They had their special apocalyptic books, but there 
is nothing distinctive in the Epistle of Jude to connect the Asian 
heresy of 160 A.D. either with the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse or with 
the well-defined heresy of a later date known under the same name. 

The heresy of the Epistle has also been identified with the Car- 
pocratian Gnosticism of Alexandria on the ground that Clement of 
Alexandria refers to the language of Jude as a prophetic anticipation 
of this form of Gnosticism. Clement identified Jude as ‘ brother of the 
sons of Joseph’, and regarded the Epistle as ‘Catholic’. But if the later 
date be accepted, the writer would be a contemporary of Carpocrates. 
The Asian origin of the Epistle is against the identification of the 
heresy with that of the Carpocratians.?. But Clement does not limit 
the reference of St Jude to the Carpocratians: émi rovrwy olpat trav 


IV. Zhe Marcosian heresy. 


The note of urgency in vv. 2-3 has led Harnack to assign the Epistle 
to the early part of the second century, when Gnosticism was first 
becoming a danger to the Christian faith. But the same note would 
be equally suitable if the Epistle was directed against the outburst of 
the Marcosian heresy. Irenaeus devotes nine chapters (i 13-21) to the 
heresy of Marcus the Magician, the scholar of Valentinus. These chapters 
are based not only on the writings of Marcus himself and apocryphal 
works, such as the Gospel of Eve,’ which he used, but also on the 
testimony of an Asian opponent of the Marcosian heresy, 5 OcodiAys 
mpeo Burns, the author of the iambic verses against Marcus.* 

The Benedictine editor of the works of Irenaeus, Dom R. Massuet, 
assigns the year 160 to the beginnings of the Marcosian heresy. After 
stating that Irenaeus wrote about 180,’ he adds: ‘Cum vero iam longe 
lateque propagata esset Marcosiorum secta, in ipsumque etiam Occi- 
dentem invasisset, nec id nisi plurium annorum spatio fieri potuisset ; 
non male coniecerit quisquis huius initia ad annum circiter 160, immo 
paulo citius ad extrema Valentini vitae tempora retulerit.’* The date 
assigned to the outbreak of the Marcosian heresy corresponds there- 
fore to that assigned on independent grounds to the composition of 
the Epistle of Jude against the outbreak of an antinomian heresy in 
Asia. 

1 Epiph. Haer, xxv 2. 2 Encyc. Bibl. p. 2631. 

® Clem. Alex. Strom. iii 2. * Harn. Chron. i 466. 

5 Iren. i 13, cf. Harn. Alt-chr. Lit. i 175. ® Ibid. i 15. 

* Harnack dates it 181-189, Chron. i 320. ® Op. Iren. (Paris, 1710), p. 1. 
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Valentinus worked at Rome from c. 135 toc. 160 a.D.* He came 
there in the episcopate of Hyginus (136-140), he flourished under Pius 
(140-155) and remained there until the time of Anicetus (155-166). 
There is some doubt as to whether he visited Cyprus before or after 
his stay in Rome. Epiphanius states that having worked in Egypt, 
he visited Rome, and afterwards left Rome for Cyprus; and Harnack 
accepts the testimony of Epiphanius, against Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, and 
Zahn*. It is probable therefore that this was the occasion of the 
visit of his scholar Marcus to Asia. Harnack discusses the question 
as to whether the opponent of Marcus was a xpeoBirys of Asia or 
of Gaul, and decides in favour of Asia*. The writings of this Asian 
opponent of Marcus, incorporated in the chapters of Irenaeus, are 
therefore evidence of the highest importance for the history of the 
Asian heresy in 160. 

Marcus appealed to the credulity of the people of Asia by the practice 
of magical arts, as the following iambic verses shew : 


EidwAorovt Mapxe, 
dotpodoyixns Kal payixns TéExvys, 
dv kparivas ris tAdvys Ta 
onpeia Sexvis id cov 
duvdpews 

& od xopnyeis Zarava, 

éxwv oe mpddpopov travoupyias *. 


He led away men and women, inducing them to come to him as to one 
endued with the highest knowledge and power: he claimed the assis- 
tance of angelic power, and under its evil influence was guilty of gross 
wickedness. 

He played the tricks of Anexilaus as described by Pliny: ‘ Lusit 
et Anexilaus eo (sulphure) candescens in calice novo, prunaque subdita 
circumferens, exardescentis repercussu pallorem dirum, velut defunc- 
torum, offundente conviviis.’* By means of these fumes he not only 
frightened his followers by the death-like pallor, but induced a state 
of drowsiness which became the occasion for dreams and obscene 
practices. Epiphanius alludes to these dreams in his chapter on the 
Gnostic heresies*, and quotes Jude 8: ‘These in their dreamings 
defile the flesh.’ The words of Irenaeus illustrate the language of 
Jude: ‘Anaxilai enim ludicra cum nequitia eorum qui dicuntur magi 


* Harn. Chron. i 291. 2 Ibid. i 293. 3 Ibid. i 295. 
* Iren. its. These are the eight iambic lines of the mpeoBurys. vid. p. 411. 
5 Pliny xxv 15. ® Epiph. Haer. xxvi 13. 
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commiscens, per haec virtutes perficere putatur apud eos, qui sensum 
non habent et a mente sua excesserunt.’* Marcus and his followers 
were thus in very truth ‘spots in the feasts of charity’ (Jude 12). 

The prophesyings of Marcus had so great a resemblance to Christian 
prophecy that they must be supposed to be not so much exercises 
peculiar to Marcus as exercises practised within the assemblies of the 
Church. There is authority for this in the story of the deacon of Asia. 

The Deacon received Marcus into his house, not aware perhaps 
of his evil practices. The Deacon’s wife fell a victim to the wiles of 
Marcus and followed him, and it was only with much labour that she 
was brought back by the brethren : rijs yuvaixds abrod evedods trapxovons 
kal yropny cat 7d diapGapeions rod tovrou, Kal 
aitG ro\AG xpdvw, Erevra pera Kérov TOV 
exwtpepdvtwv, airy tiv dravra xpbvov eoporoyoupévy Sie- 
té\ece.” Marcus, like the evil-doers of Jude, ‘crept in unawares’ 
(v. 4), and ruined all who listened to his seductive words. 

Some resisted his charms, and from the first refused to hold com- 
munion with him: 8 rév (int. rurrordrwv) 
tav éxoveav tov PdBov tod @eod, pi dpoiws tats 
Aourais érerndevoce Kedeiwv mpoprrevery, kal kaTa- 
It is impossible to read this thirteenth chapter of Irenaeus without 
being convinced that Marcus took advantage of the regular assemblies 
of the Church to further his teaching, and that he took many of the 
faithful unawares. The whole chapter illustrates the force of the appeal 
in Jude 3-4: ‘ Beloved, it was needful for me to write unto you, and 
exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints. For there are certain men crept in 
unawares .. . ungodly men, turning the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness, and denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

He professed to have a familiar spirit through whose influence he 
prophesied, and taught those women who were worthy of being 
partakers of his grace that they would be enabled to prophesy as 
he did.‘ 

He especially frequented the company of rich women, ras etrapidous 
kai Kal mAovewrdras, and flattered them with his cajolery. 
‘I want you to partake of my grace, since the Father of all ever sees 
your Angel in His presence. ... We ought to be one. Take first of 

me, and through me receive grace.’ The women at first resisted : 
‘I have never prophesied and I do not know how to.’ He then 
mesmerized them, émixAyjoes twas rovovpevos, and having put them 
1 Tren. i 13, I. 2 Ibid. i 13, 5. 3 Ibid. i 13, 4. 
P * Ibid. i 13, 3. 
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into a trance (els xardwAnéw), he said ‘open your mouth, and say what 
you like, and you will prophesy’. At last they were overcome by his 
wiles, and thinking themselves prophetesses, they thanked him for 
his grace, and not only paid him handsomely, but gave way to the 
grossest sin: rovrov rpopyrida éavri perarapBdver, Kai 
Mdpxw émididdvre tips Wias xdprros airy: Kal 
reparat, ob pdvov Kata. Tov Sdow Kai xpnudrov 
ovvernvoxev), Kal Kata TOD Kowwviay, Kara 
It is conduct such as this which the writer of the Epistle condemns 
when he speaks of the false teachers not only as turning the grace 
of God into lasciviousness (ver. 4) but as walking after their own lusts, 
their mouth speaking great swelling words, having men’s persons 
in admiration (shewing honour to persons) for the sake of advantage 
(ver. 16). 

Marcus took advantage of the position of women in the Churches of 
Asia to further his purpose. The testimony of the zpeoBirns of Asia 
is an interesting illustration of the permanence of the condition which 
existed in the Church of Thyatira at an earlier date, on which so much 
light has been thrown by Professor Ramsay in recent numbers of the 
Expositor. ‘The prophetess of Thyatira was not all evil; that idea 
is absolutely contradictory of the already quoted words of the letter 
(Rev. ii 18). There were certain accepted customs, rules of politeness 
and courtesy, ways of living and acting, which were recommended by 
their graceful, refined, elegant character.’* Such things would commend 
themselves to women who were zepirdppvpo. 
women who hesitated at first: ‘I have never prophesied, and I don’t 
know how to prophesy.’ The warnings of St John were not forgotten. 
Some fell, for ‘the idolatrous ritual of paganism was always in practice 
associated with immoral customs of various kinds’.* Some fell, but 
others cursed Marcus, and separated themselves from his society. They 
were not shocked at his pretensions or his practice of prophesying. 
They were only shocked when they realized his evil purpose. The 
women of Anatolia enjoyed considerable liberties,‘ and the practice 
of the Montanist Churches is witness to the practice of prophesying 
by women. But they knew, because it was the teaching of the Church, 
that only those could prophesy to whom God had given His grace: 
<idviat, rpopyrevew odx Mdpxov rod pdyou éyyiverat Tois 
GAN ols dv tiv xdpw adrod, obra 


Iren. i 13, 3. 
* Expositor, July 1904, pp. 47, 51- 5 Ramsay ibid. 
* Ramsay, Exp, July 1904. Harnack refers in one place to an Anatolian branch 
of the Marcosian heresy. 
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Oeda8orov Exovor mpopyreav Kal rote Aaroiow Kal eds 
Botderat, ody Gre Mdpxos xedeve.' It would seem that Marcus took 
advantage of these conditions of early church life. He and his followers 
‘crept in unawares’, and by their abuse of Christian prophecy turned the 
grace of God into lasciviousness and undermined ‘the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints’. 

Irenaeus in the two following chapters gives in great detail the system 
of letters and numbers by which Marcus explained the Creation and 
the coming of Christ. Much of it is common to the system of 
Valentinus. The ‘genesis’ of Jesus is unfolded by means of numbers. 
‘From the Mother of all, that is, the first Tetrad, the second Tetrad 
came forth in the place of a daughter. The Ogdoad was made, from 
which came forth the Decad. Thus originated the Ogdoad and the 
Decad. The Decad being joined to the Ogdoad by way of multiplica- 
tion produced the number Lxxx: and again eighty tens made the 
number Dccc, so that the sum of the letters progressing from the Ogdoad 
to the Decad is 8 and 80 and 800, which is "Iyoots. For the name 
Jesus, according to the reckoning of Greek letters, is Dccc Lxxx VIII. 
Thou hast here the genesis of the supercelestial Jesus according to the 
Marcosians.’* Irenaeus becomes impatient at last: wdAw tis dvégerai 
gov eis oxnpata Kal dpiOpovs, wort piv tputxovra, more 
more 2 pdvov, ovykAelovros Tov TavTwv Kal Syprovpydv Kat 
Adyov Tod Geod, airov cis cvAAaBas pev 
orotxeia ai Tov mavrwv éorepewxdra Tovs odpavors 
cis w Katdyovros 

He returns to the theory of the alphabet in chapter xvi, where he 
criticizes the Marcosian exposition of. the parable of the lost sheep and 
the lost coin by means of numbers. ‘These men who are bold enough 
to reduce all things to numbers, saying that all things arise from the 
Monad and the Decad, explain the wandering and the finding of the sheep 
by this mystical theory of aeons and numbers’—dcefeis 
doéBeav otro. of Tov otpavod Kal ys povov 
bv dAXos Eorw, iorepyparos, Kal abrod dAov borepyparos 
yeyoveros, A€Eyovres.* 

This summary is important as giving point to the words of Jude: 
‘There are certain men crept in unawares, ungodly men (dce«feis) 
denying the only (uévov) Master and Lord, Jesus Christ’ (ver. 4). It has 
been stated by von Soden® that the phrase pévos Seowdrys is liturgical. 
The word pévos may be liturgical in the ascriptions of Jude 25 and 
in Rom. xvi 27, and perhaps in 1 Tim. i 17 and vi 15, 16; but in 
Jude 4 as in John v 44, xvii 3 it would seem to have its full 

1 Tren. i 13, 4. 2 Ibid. i 15, 2. 8 Ibid. i 15, 5. 

* Ibid. i 16, 3. 5 Hd. comm. pp. 204, 209. 
Dd2 
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value, a theological phrase introduced to emphasize the true faith 
against the theological and theosophical teaching of early Gnosticism. 
In the twentieth chapter Irenaeus speaks of the apocryphal books 

which Marcus used in his teaching. This also forms an interesting 
link with the similar use of apocryphal literature by the writer of the 
Epistle of Jude. There is indeed one passage which shews that the 
writer of the iambic verses against Marcus also had the Book of Enoch 
in his mind in his controversy with Marcus : 

*A ob xopnyeis ds arava, 

oe zpddpopov ravoupyias. 
Azazel is the evil angel of the Book of Enoch: ‘The whole earth has 
been defiled through the teaching of the works of Azazel: to him 
ascribe all the sin.’ The anti-Marcosian writer of Asia and the author 
of the Epistle both recognize the value of Enoch. This, though not 
a proof, is a clue to the identification of the heresy of Jude. 
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V. The Liturgical formularies of the Marcosian heresy. 


Irenaeus, in his account of the teaching of Marcus, not only derived 
his facts from the anonymous elder of Asia and from the testimony 
of those who had left the heresy and returned to the Catholic faith, 
but from the writings of Marcus himself.2 The mystical and astro- 
logical speculations of chapters xiv and xv are from the latter source. 
The knowledge of his rites and formularies is probably from the former 
sources, 

1. Marcus in his Eucharist made use of a mixed cup, and reciting 
over it the epiklesis or word of invocation (riv Adyov rijs érucAjnoews) 
made it appear ruddy, that the Grace which is from above might be 
thought to pour his blood into the cup at his invocation. Those who 
partook of the cup were led to think that they received into themselves 
‘that which was called by this magician Grace’.* He also gave cups 
to the women, and made them consecrate them in his presence.* _ The 
whole description is vivid with life, and is almost certainly based upon 
the evidence of eye-witnesses. It throws considerable light on the 
meaning of Jude 12: ‘ they are spots in your feasts of charity.’ 

The practice has its parallels in the early history of Christianity in 
Asia. Epiphanius, writing of the Pepuziani, a branch of the Montanist 
Church, says: re rap’ abrois yuvaixes, kal Birepor yuvaixes, 
kal ra ds diow.® And Firmilian in his letter to 
1 Enoch x 8, 2 Harn. Alt-chr. Lit. i 175. 
> Iren. i 13, 2. * Ibid. 5 Epiph. Haer. xlix 2. 
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Cyprian makes mention of a Cappadocian prophetess who took upon 
herself to administer Baptism and celebrate the Eucharist: ‘ Atqui 
illa mulier, quae prius per praestigias et fallacias daemonis, multa ad 
deceptionem fidelium moliebatur, inter caetera quibus plurimos dece- 
perat, etiam hoc frequenter ausa est, ut et invocatione non con- 
temptibili sanctificare se panem et eucharistiam facere simularet, et 
sacrificium Domino sine sacramento solitae praedicationis offerret ; 
baptizaret quoque multos usitata et legitima verba interrogationis 
usurpans ut nil discrepare ab ecclesiastica regula videretur.’* 

The practice of Marcus may not therefore have been new. It 
became necessary to extend the Apostolic rule as to the ministry of 
women (1 Cor. xiv 34; 1 Tim. ii 12) from teaching to every other 
exercise. Tertullian wrote between 204 and 206, just before he joined 
the Montanists, ‘Non permittitur mulieri in ecclesia loqui, sed nec 
docere, nec tinguere, nec offerre, nec ullius virilis muneris, nedum 
sacerdotalis officii sortem sibi vindicare’.? 

The Eucharistic formula of Marcus is given in Iren. i 13, 2 % mpd 
dAwy, dvevvdnros Kal Gppytos xapis God Tov dvOpwrov, 
kai cot tiv airijs, tov KdKKov TOD 
owdarews eis tiv The form finds an echo in the words of 
2 Pet. iii 18: ‘Grow in the grace (xdper:) and knowledge (yvaoe) of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 

2. The formula of dedication to the Prophetic office is given in 
Tren. i 13, 3: peradotval cor ris xapiros . . . AdpBave tpwrov 
dx’ éuod, kat ri xdpw .. . [80d xdpis oe 
7 ordpa gov Kal mpopyrevoov. The words of St Paul, Rom. i 11, 
‘I long to see you, that I may impart (ueradé) to you some spiritual 
gift (xdpucpa)’, taken in connexion with 1 Cor. xiv 1, ‘ Desire spiritual 
gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy’, seem to suggest that there 
is possibly in the words of Marcus some echo of the formula of the 
Church. This suggestion is strengthened by a comparison of the words 
of Ezekiel ii 8, ‘open thy mouth, and eat what I give thee’, with 
Rev. x 8-11, ‘Take it and eat it up:... and I took it and ate it 
up. ... And they say unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many 
peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings’, The Marcosian rite 
may be a clue to an early rite of dedication to the Prophetic order 
in the Church. 

3. A form of prayer is preserved in Iren. i 13, 6, which is addressed 
to Wisdom (codia)*: & wdpedpe Ocod pvorixis mpd aidvos . . 
i8od éyyis, cai 6 pe Keever od 82 ds 
7a dpdorépw tiv ds Ba dvra 

2 St Cyprian Ep. Ixxv. 2 Tert. de ving. vel. c. ix. 
® Ben, ed. note ad loc. Harnack says it is addressed to Svy7. 
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mapdornoov. The words idovd xperis éyyis are similar to Jas. v 9 
dob mpd trav Ovpav They may both be an echo of 
the old formula ‘ Maran atha’ of 1 Cor. xvi 22 and Didache c.x. The 
words 6 «ypig pe xeAever drodoyeioGar may refer to the authority vested 
in the apostle in the earliest ages of the Church: eis 5 éréOnv éya xijpvé 
The 8 recalls the old apostolic formula 3) 

Gora mavrwv, Acts i 24. It was to check such perversions of 
the forms of prayer that the writer of the Epistle of St Jude bids the 
faithful to ‘ pray in the Holy Ghost’ (Jude 20). 

4. The Baptismal formula in Iren. i 21, 3 is of special interest, 
because it has every appearance of being a Gnostic travesty of the 
Baptismal Creed of the Church, ‘the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints’ (Jude 3), ‘the most holy faith’, in which the faithful were to 
build themselves up. The Creed consists of six short articles : 

i. eis Gvopa trav dAwv. 

ii. cis pyrépa 

iii. els rov xarehOdvra cis “Incoiv. 

iv. eis 

Vv. xal droAvrpwow. 

The first three articles have the Baptismal formulary of St Matt. 
xxviii 18 and Didache c. vii behind them ; the last three are almost the 
earliest witness to the articles on the unity of the Church, the Remission 
of sins, and the Communion of Saints in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Art. i is a Gnostic variation of «is 76 dvoya rod warpds (St Matt.). 
The phrase rév éAwv appears also in the Creed of Theophronius of 
Tyana among other Asiatic formulae. The ayvéerov is Gnostic, and 
cf. Acts xvii 23. 

Art. ii is a perversion of the xai rod viod of St Matthew, the words 
of St John xiv 6 "Ey cis % adyOea being the link between the two 
forms. The pyrépa rdvtwv is Gnostic. 

Art. iii is equivalent to xai rod dyiov rvevparos (St Matt.), and refers 
to the descent of the Holy Spirit at the Baptism of our Lord. 

Art. iv. The phrase «is évwow is illustrated by the Epistles of 
St Ignatius, where the words évotc@a &c. are frequent’ The words 
é&vwow kal rvevparos (Ign. Magn. i) must, according to Lightfoot, 
be referred to the Churches and not to Christ. This unity is brought 
into close relationship with the Church in Ign. Zphes. v: ds i éxxAnoia 
"Inood XpwrG ds “Incots Xpwris warpi, va wavra ev évoryte 
cvpowva and is expressed clearly in Ign. Phil. v: & xal 
tes éowOnoav év évéryts "Incot Xpwrod. The whole group of passages is 


1 Lightfoot, vol. ii p. 109. 
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an echo of the unity of the Church as the Body of Christ which is 
expressed in St John xvii 22, 23 and Ephes. iv 4-13. The Creed-form 
of Marcus is little more than a variant of the Creed-form <is piav 
éxxAnoiav, which would appear to have been in the Creed of Firmilian of 
Caesarea in 256. 

Art. v xal drokvtrpwow. This Redemption was among the Marcosians 
a form of initiation, accompanied with certain outward signs, such as 
the use of water, oil, or balsam, and a set formula. This Gnostic idea 
of droAvrpwors was not new. Something of the same kind was 
practised in the Colossian Church, and is referred to in the words 
& droditpwow, tiv adeow dyaprudv, Col. i 14. 
Irenaeus recognizes this relation to Baptism in the words: xal dr pév 
cis édpvnow tod Barriopatos tis els Kal mdons Tis 
troBéBAynrar 7d tod (rotro) ixd tod Sarava, 

é drayyeAotpev év torw.' There is there- 
fore little doubt that the article in the Marcosian Creed corresponds with 
the article on Remission of sins in the Apostles’ Creed. The Marcosian 
form emphasized the idea of Perfection, the Church the idea of Remission 
and Regeneration. 

Art. vi xai xowwviay Suvdépewv. Zahn® says of the article 
sanctorum communionem— ‘It is highly probable that the Latin 
words are the translation of a Greek original. This could scarcely 
have been anything else than ri xowwviay trav dyiwv. “Ayu. would 
certainly first suggest to Greeks the Lord’s Supper.’ This interpretation 
of sanctorum as referring to the holy things, samcfa, rather than to 
members of the Church, sancti, was lost very early in the expositions 
of the Creed. Niceta of Remesiana in the fourth century interprets 
it of the sancti, Dom Morin, in an article on Codex Sessorianus 
52, writes: ‘A propos de l'article sanctorum communionem on rappelle 
Yobligation imposée 4 chaque fidtle de communier tous les dimanches ; 
ce qui oblige d’assigner 4 la pitce une assez haute antiquité.’* The 
older meaning had not been lost. The Collection of sermons in this 
Codex was formed in the ninth century. Caspari assigns the particular 
sermon to which Dom Morin refers to the seventh century, But a 
reference to the ‘septem remissiones peccatorum’ with its third ‘re- 
missio per martyrium’ points to an even earlier date. The article 
‘sanctorum communionem’ first occurs in the Danubian Creed of 
Niceta, and then in the Gallican Creed. It may be traced with other 
Greek features of the Gallican use to the influence of the Latin 
Christianity of the Danube, a Christianity which was in close contact 
with the Greek Christianity of Thrace, and owed its origin ultimately 


1 Iren. i 21, 1. 2 Expos, 1898, 2, Pp. 140. 
3 Kattenbusch Ap, Symb. ii 743. 
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to Asia’. It may be therefore that this Marcosian formulary of 160 
is the first evidence of this article in the Creed of the Church. It 
is also noteworthy that in the Creed of the Bangor Antiphonary the 
article ‘sanctorum communionem’ follows the article ‘abremissa 
peccatorum ’ as the Marcosian article on the Communion follows that 
on the Redemption. This would seem to shew that the Creed Article 
on the Holy Communion originally followed that on Holy Baptism, 
and that its position was altered only when its original meaning was 
obscured. 

Is there not some reason therefore for restoring the ‘most holy 
faith’ of Jude 20, the form of faith ‘once for all delivered to the 
saints’ ver. 3, from this Baptismal formula of the Marcosians, and to 
recognize in the restoration the form of the Baptismal Creed of Asia 
in 160? 

Tlurrevopev eis 

eis Tov vidv, 

els 7d Td 
eis pilav éxxAnoiav, 

eis dbeow Tov 
els Kowwviay Tov é&yiwv. 

5. The rite of initiation (Avrpwors) was accompanied by the following 
formula: 7d dvoua 7d dmroKexpuppévov dd mdons Oedrytos Kai * 
kal dAnOeias, évedicaro 6 Nalapyvis év Lwais, rod pwrds Tov 
Xpurrod, Xpuorod Lavros dua wvevparos ayiov cis Aitpwow This 
giving of a hidden name recalls the new name referred to in the Epistle 
to the Church of Pergamum: ‘To him that conquereth will I give of 
the hidden manna, and I will give to him a white stone, and upon the 
stone a new name written which no one knoweth, but he who receiveth 
it’ (Rev. ii 17). The Hidden Name in the Marcosian rite was the Name 
of Christ, the Living Christ, the Living One of Rev.i17. The form 
used in the Marcosian rite was probably closely akin to the form which 
accompanied the giving of the white tessera in the Pergamene Church, 
The rite corresponds to the ‘sealing’ in the Church, in all probability 
a ceremony rather than a mere metaphor. The Church in Asia 
regarded this sealing as part of the ministry of the Holy Ghost : ‘Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye were sealed unto the day of 
redemption (dzoAvrpwcews)’ Eph. iv 30. So also the Marcosian formula 
has da vejparos dyiov. And the place of the Angels in the rite of 


1 *Das thracische Christentum war das bithynische.’ Harn. Mission und Ausdr, 
P. 491. 


* It is noteworthy that the evil doers of Jude ‘set at nought dominion («up:érqra)’. 
The word only occurs in 2 Pet. ii 10, Eph. i 21, Col. i 16, all Asian witnesses. 
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sealing, «is Avtpwow dyyedixyy, is illustrated by the sealing of the 
140,000 in Rev. vii 1-8. The angel has the ‘seal’ of the Living God 
(@eot {Gvros) engraven perhaps with the name of the Living Christ 
(Xpucrod Lavros) of the Marcosian formula. It is perhaps in reference 
to this ‘angelic redemption’ that the writer of St Jude alludes in his 
censure of the angels who ‘kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation’ (ver. 6). 

The Marcosian formulary is, like the others, similar to or identical 
with the form of initiation used in the early Church of Asia in con- 
nexion with or as the complement of Holy Baptism. It was the 
prototype of Confirmation, the Sacrament of Perfection. ‘They say 
that it is necessary to those who have received the perfect knowledge 
to be regenerated into that power which is above all. Otherwise it is 
impossible to enter into the Pleroma.’ 75 piv yap Bdrruwpa rod 
gawopévov “Inood, adécews riv drodvtpwow rod 
Xpuwrrod xareAOdvros, cis reAciwow Kal 7d pev Thy 
elva: ipioravra.’ The distinction not only shews the difference between 
remission and perfection among the Marcosians, but also gives point 
to the words of Jude 19: ‘These be they who separate themselves 
(ie. make separations), sensual (yvxtxo/), having not the Spirit (xvedpa 
Exovres).’ 

After the giving of the Hidden Name, the candidate for initiation 
(or Redemption or Confirmation) responded in the following words: 
"Eoriprypat xai Aed’tpwpat cal Avtpodpar pov ard Tod aidvos 
Tovrov Kai Tov Tap év TO dvopare Tod ‘law, ds Thy 
airod cis drodkvtpwow é&v 7G Then those who 
were present add Eipyvyn racw é¢’ ols dvopa éravaravera. After- 
wards they anoint the initiate (rév rereXeopévov) with opobalsamum, 
which is a type of the sweetness which is above all things. 

The whole passage throws light on the words of 1 John ii 20-27: ‘Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and know all things... And the 
anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you.’ The testimony of 1 John is Asian, and 
the passage seems to refer to the Catholic form of this Sacrament of 
Redemption, which in 160 the Marcosians said was ‘necessary for 
perfect knowledge’ *. 

There is therefore good reason for regarding the form and ritual of 
this Sacrament as a witness to the form and ritual of the Sacrament 
of Confirmation in the early Church. The Hidden Name which was 
given in the Church was the Name above every name (Phil. ii 9). 
The form of Invocation used is probably identical with that of the 

1 Tren. i 21, 1, 2 Ibid. i 21, 3. 
3 Ibid. i 21, 2. 
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Church: dSivayw rot warpis érixadovpat pas 
kal mvedpa ayabov év cwpare ¢Bacidevoas. The form for 
the giving of the Name 16 dvoya droxexpuppévov, &c., which Irenaeus 
gives in Greek and Hebrew, varied little from the Church form. It 
was accompanied, according to Clement of Alexandria, by the laying 
on of hands: 86 xal év rij A€yovow cis AvTpwow 
éyyeuxjv.' The form of response, also given in two languages, in the 
words év 7@ dvépati tod "law, is an echo of the Apostolic formulary ‘in 
the Name of Jesus’ (Phil. ii 10, Acts xix 5). The Pax is the cipyvy 
oo of 3 John 15. The whole description of the Marcosian Sacrament 
of Redemption is therefore of the utmost value as a witness to the 
form and rite of ‘Laying on of hands’ as practised in the Apostolic 
and sub-Apostolic Church. 

6. One other liturgical form is preserved by Irenaeus, the form for 
the Baptism or Unction of the Dead: ‘ Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt 
ad finem defunctionis mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam, sive 
praedictum unguentum cum aqua, et supradictis invocationibus, ut 
incomprehensibiles et invisibiles principibus et potestatibus fiunt, et 
ut superascendat super invisibilia interior ipsorum homo (‘the inner 
man’ of Eph. iii 16) quasi corpus quidem ipsorum in creatura mundi 
relinquatur, anima vero proiiciatur Demiurgo.’* The water points to 
Baptism, the oil to Unction. This Baptism and this Unction are 
given that the person may rise—‘ut superascendat’. It is an echo 
of the early rite of Baptism for the Dead: ‘What shall they do 
which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not?’ 1 Cor. xv 29. 
The Old Latin ‘qui mortuos redimunt’ has been turned by the 
Benedictine editor into ‘morientes’, But the periphrastic Greek of 
Epiphanius—rovs reAcvravras dx’ abrav ri Pbdvor- 
tas... Avtpodvra . . wore yap twes pifavres 
Kepady Tod to confirm the translation 
mortuos. The Baptism in x Cor. xv 29 was perhaps a vicarious 
Baptism. Tertullian speaks of it as such*. But the Baptism of the 
Dead was practised in the early Church, and especially among the 
Phrygian followers of Montanus*. Two forms of commendation are 
given: the first of them contains the words éy® vids dad matpés, watpos 
mpodvros, vids FAOov wdvra ideiv, ra Kal TA 
ida. They are taught to say these words when they come to the 
Powers. The word of Commendation on the Cross, taken with the 
verse that follows it, connects the Christian idea of commendation 
and redemption with that shadowed forth in the Marcosian rite: 


1 St Clem. Alex. Excerpt. Theod. xxii. 


2 Tren. i 21, 5. % De Carn, Res. c. xiviii. 
* Philastr. de Haer. c. 2 ; Dict. Anii. i535. 
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‘Father, into Thy Hands I commend my Spirit; Thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord, Thou God of Truth’ (St Luke xxiii 46, Ps. xxx 6). 

St Jude will have nothing of Achamoth and Sophia in his view of the 
last things. He says ‘Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life’ (Jude 21). 


VI. Zhe Verses against Marcus. 


The iambic verses cited above are interesting not only as corroborating 
the evidence brought forward by Irenaeus in his chapters on the Mar- 
cosian heresy, but because, if the identity between this heresy and that 
of the Epistle of St Jude be established by the foregoing study, they help 
to shew the identity of thought and responsibility between the ‘elder’ 
of Asia and the writer of the Epistle, in their treatment of the apostate 

THomAS Barns, 


NOTES ON THE DIDACHE. 


III. 


THERE are some other points in the Didache that call for notice. 

Let us look at xvi 3 "Ev yap rais éoxdras 
ot Wevdorpopyra Kal of POopeis orpadyoovra tra mpdBata cis AvKovs 
kal otpadycera cis pisos. aifgavoions yap THs dvoplas 
covew kal Sudgover kal rapadwcover. 

The passage is modelled upon Matt. vii 15, xxiv 10; but the word 
mapadmcover is the only one which in any way suggests danger from 
heathen magistrates. The writer would hardly have expressed himself 
thus, if he had lived within range of Nero, Trajan, Decius or Dio- 
cletian. What he appears to have in his mind is the persecution of 
Christians by Christians, when sheep turn into wolves. Now he was 
certainly not a Gnostic nor a Quartodeciman, but he may have been 
a Montanist. The Montanists were persecuted by Christians in the 
second century (see the words of Maximilla Zus. v. 16, 17 Sudxopar 
os Avcos éx mpoBdrwv, and Tert. adv, Prax. 1), by Constantine (Soz. ii 
32; vii 19: Eus. V. C, iii 63-66: Epiph. Haer. xlviii 14), and by 
later emperors (see Cod. Theod. xvi 5, 59, 65), and are classed with 
heathen in what is given as the seventh canon of the council of Con- 
stantinople. 


Immediately after this passage on persecution comes the prophecy 
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about the End. It is the work of one who professed to be himself a 
prophet, and to know many other prophets, but it does not exhibit 
the faintest trace of ecstatic fervour; it is in fact nothing but a bald 
reproduction of what the author had read in the New Testament. 
It is bookish, and further it is critical. Its significance lies in the 
points which it omits. It leaves out the return of Nero, which was 
expected by St John, the Sidy//ine Oracles, and Commodian ; and it 
knows nothing of the rex alienigena of the Zestamentum Domini 
(Rahmani, p. 7). The author makes no attempt to connect the End 
with the history of his own time, because he is critical and has come 
to see the futility of such endeavours. Again, he is evidently not 
a Chiliast, and here again we have an indication that he wrote after 
the time of the Alexandrines. He tells us of the sound of the trumpet, 
but makes no mention of the angels ; indeed, one of the most peculiar 
features of the book is the entire absence of allusion to good or evil 
spirits. What Barnabas entitled ‘the Way of the Black One’, is in 
the Didache ‘the Way of Death’; the petition in the Lord’s Prayer is 
understood apparently to mean ‘deliver us from evil’, not from ‘the 
Evil One’ (see x 5). Again, there is no resurrection for the wicked, 
nor does the author speak of a resurrection of the body. He refers 
to Zech. xiv 5, but whether he means that the wicked perish at death, 
or that when they die they enter at once into everlasting punishment, 
and have no share in the resurrection (this, according to Josephus, was 
the teaching of the Pharisees), is not clear. He may be following 
Enoch (see the article Zschatology in Hastings’ Dictionary, by R. H. 
Charles). But it is noticeable that, while copying the Way of Death 
from Barnabas, the author of the Didache has omitted the words 630s 
yip éorw Oavdrov aiwviov pera tiwpias, and from this we might infer 
that he believed in the extinction of the wicked at death. 

The prophecy is studied, dull and unreal; there is no existing 
specimen of the kind that is so uninteresting. The author is devoid 
not only of inspiration but of imagination. He has seen too many 
predictions falsified by the event, and is too timid to let himself go. 
He does not believe in others, and he does not believe in himself, 
but just repeats in a perfunctory official kind of way the two or three 
things that he thought might possibly still come to pass. It is surely 
hardly conceivable that this bankrupt seer should have lived in the 
first century. The second century begins with Hermas and ends with 
Perpetua, produced the Afocalypse of Peter, and abounded in Gnostic 
and Montanist visionaries, who, whatever else we may think of them, 
did not want fire, conviction, matter or power. Even in the third 
century we find Cyprian and Gregory Thaumaturgus, who were pro- 
phets, and Commodian, who though not a prophet, knew and believed 
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what other prophets had said. The exaltation of Pentecost was fol- 
lowed by the exaltation of the times of persecution, and this again by 
the exaltation of asceticism. Prophecy was rife in the Egyptian 
monasteries. But nowhere along the whole line shall we find any one 
who talks so much and knows so little about prophecy as the author 
of the Didache. The afflatus was not dying, but dead, in the community 
to which he belonged. 

There are a few words in the Didache which may help us to fix its 
date. 

KAdopa, used (ix 3) of the bread broken in the Eucharist. It is 
taken from the story of the feeding of the Five Thousand, and is an 
appropriate term for the ‘fragment’ given to a communicant. Never- 
theless it does not appear to have been so employed. WHarnack says 
that no instance can be found in the first or second century, and, 
so far as I am aware, none has been produced from the third. But 
the word occurs, used in this particular sense, in the Coptic Liturgy 
(see Brightman Liturgies E. and W. p. 464 line 5, and Glossary of 
Technical Terms, s.v. ‘ Particle’). Add Acta Andreae (Tisch. p. 109) 
where 75 xAdopa tod dprov is used of the sop which our Lord gave 
to Judas. The attestation is probably at earliest of the fourth century, 
and points to Egypt. 

Xuria. See xiii 5 éav ovriay rogs. The only lexicon I have seen. 
which notices the word is that of Sophocles, where two passages from 
the Apophthegmata Patrum are cited—Migne Ixv 192A AaBov 
eis dproxoreiov, and 196 B eis 7d dproxoreiov 
dvo ourias. Here we find ourselves again in Egypt and in the fourth 
century, for both passages occur in sayings of Abbot Theodore, who 
was a contemporary of Athanasius. The word was strange to the 
compiler of the Afostolic Constitutions, for he replaces it by Oeppot 
dprot (vii 29). 

Xpurréusropos (xii 5). It is so used as to form an epigram, ‘not a 
Christian but a Christmonger’. The epigram is found in pseudo- 
Ignatius Zra//. vi 2, and in Basil Z~p. 240; the words xpurréumopos 
Or xpurreuropia in ps.-Ign. Magn. ix 5: Greg. Naz. Ovat. xl 11 (i p. 
698); Carm. de Vita sua 1756 (ii p. 766): Chrysost. Hom. vi in 
1 Thess. (vol. v p. 378 of Field’s edition): Theodoret Hist, Zed. i 3 
(in letter of Alexander of Alexandria); Zf. i 4 (Migne iii 729): 
ps-Clement de Virg. i 10, 4; 11, 4; 13, 5. From the fourth century 
onwards the word appears to be fairly common, but it is not to be 
found before. Indeed it belongs to that later age when almsgiving 
has become a dubious virtue. 

These three words are probably all late. It may be of course that 
our information is defective; the ‘leopards’ of Ignatius may warn us 
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not to be too positive. But, if we found the word ‘starvation’ in an 
English document, we should know at once that it was not written 
before the time of Mr Dundas, and taking these three words together 
we may suspect that the Didache was not compiled before the beginning 
of the fourth century. But this is not a popular view. Mr Vernon 
Bartlet, in his article on the Didache in the extra volume of Hastings’ 
Dictionary, calls it a paradoxical view, but I think he means rather 
heterodox, or unpopular. He concedes that the word ‘Christmonger’ 
may be suspected of being late in origin, and that in consequence ‘the 
early date of xii 5, or even of xii 2-5, is rather less certain than that 
of the work as a whole’. He finds the trace of a later hand in the 
baptismal injunctions, but still will not allow that affusion has anything 
to do with clinic baptism. As to this point the reader must now judge 
for himself. My own belief is that, setting aside the very rare and 
exceptional case of confessors in prison, baptism by affusion was 
allowed by the primitive church only to sick persons whose life was 
in imminent danger, and that, even when so allowed, it was not gener- 
ally regarded as satisfactory. Some are disposed to think that all 
language implying immersion is to be treated as conventional, and that 
affusion or perfusion was in fact the general practice from very early 
times ; but, if this is so, it is difficult to see what reliance we can place 
upon any statements about anything. Finally, Mr Vernon Bartlet 
would place the date of the completed Didache about 100, and pos- 
sibly between 80 and go A. D. 

My own view, if I may venture to give it here in outline, is 

1. That the Zwo Ways is the work of Barnabas. Mr Bartlet does 
not quite admit this, but he allows that it may have been ‘written down 
for the first time at his request and for his benefit’. 

2. That the Way of Life was circulated as an independent tract, 
under the title of The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. See Mrs Gibson’s 
translation of the Harris codex of the Syriac Didascalia p. 12: the 
Syriac Text and translation of Zhe Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by 
J. P. Arendzen in /. 7: S. iii p. 60: and the Greek text of the Apostolical 
Church Order. In these free revisions the Greek of Barnabas was 
a little varied and elaborated and a few verses were omitted. 

3- Some time after the cessation of persecution an Egyptian writer 
took up this revised Way of Life, added to it from Barnabas the Way 
of Death and the omitted verses, and inserted a passage of his own 
composition (i 3—ii 1), in which he made use of the Didascalia, of 
Hermas, of Clement of Alexandria, and of an unknown Gospel. He 
then proceeded to append to this nucleus a church manual, exhibiting 
the practice, doctrine and organization of the sect to which he belonged. 

What this sect was it is hardly possible to say. The author has 
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little or no interest in the Humanity of our Lord, or in angels or 
demons, He was strongly ascetic and draws a distinction between 
the ‘perfect’ Christian, who bears the ‘whole yoke of the Lord’, and 
the ‘imperfect’ Christian, who does not (vi 1-3). While on this side 
exceedingly Judaic, he yet detests the Jews, and is remarkably free 
from scholasticism, formalism or mechanism. Affusion, perfusion, 
immersion are quite indifferent, and his view of the Eucharist is that 
of Clement of Alexandria or Origen. Church organization he would 
remodel in the light of Alexandrinism and of the Pauline Epistles. 
That he was acquainted with the whole of the New Testament need 
not be doubted, but he masquerades as a contemporary of the Apostles, 
and is therefore, like the author of the Clementine Homilies, debarred 
from formal quotation, except as regards ‘the Gospel’. Somewhere 
in Egypt there may have been a sect answering to this description. 
But it is possible that this strange book merely expresses the ideas 
of a solitary thinker. For it never came to anything, and nobody 
appears to have read it except the compiler of the Comstitutiones Apo- 
stolicae. 
C. Bice. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST JOHN. 


I, 


iv 23 “Epxerat dpa xai viv éorw, dre of mpooKuvy- 
Gover TH év wvevpate Kal 

Vv 25 “Epxerat dpa xal viv éorww, re of vexpol dxovcovrar THs TOD 
viod Tod @eod, of dxovoavres 

I wish to suggest that in both of these passages the clause xal viv 
éorw is not a part of our Lord’s words, but an editorial comment added 
by the Evangelist to point out the fulfilment of the prophecy contained 
in the previous words épyera: dpa. ‘An hour is coming’—aye and it 
is now present—‘ when,’ &c. I quite admit that there is no necessity 
for such an interpretation, for our Lord may quite naturally indicate the 
germs of the future in the present ; nay, there are arguments against it : 
the absence of the words in iv 21 and xvi 2, where it would have been 
equally natural for the Evangelist, though not for our Lord, to add this 
note, and the analogy of xvi 32, where the additional words xai éAjAvbev 
seem to be the Lord’s own, both make for the common view. 
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But on the other hand such comments are natural to the Evangelist 
(i 16, iii 16-21, 31-6, xi 52, &c.); in both of these cases the witness of 
his later experience is specially significant ; and his first Epistle offers 
some striking analogies. A comparison of any one of the following 
passages, and above all the combined effect of them all, makes strongly 
for the view here advocated. 

St John ii 18 dpa éorl? Kai jxodoate Sr 
dvrixpuotos Epxetat, Kal viv dvtixpurro: 
dpa éoriv. 

ib. iii 1 “[Sere dédoxev jyiv rarip, iva téxva @eod 
wai 

ib. iv 3 Kal rotré rd tod dvtixpiorov, dunxdare Ste Epxerat, Kal 
viv év éotiv 

If, then, we adopt this interpretation, St John will in iv 23 be 
bearing his witness, at the end of his life, to the change that has passed 
over worship. “The temple is gone, the mass of Samaritans have been 
converted ; but there has arisen, as the Lord said there would, a higher 
worship; the ‘reasonable service’ of which St Paul, the ‘spiritual 
sacrifices’ of which St Peter has spoken, have taken the place of all 
that was ignorant and formal: I too have seen true worshippers from 
many a nation and in many a place.” 

In v 25 the Lord’s prophecy ‘ An hour cometh when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live,’ may have 
referred to literal resurrection, such as that of Lazarus, but more probably 
to a spiritual resurrection from the death of sin. In either case St John 
may have had not only the varied experience of a later Christian 
generation, but also a special experience of his own in his mind as he 
added ‘aye and now it is true’; for Eusebius tells us, on the authority 
of Apollonius, that a dead man was through the power of God raised 
to life by John himself (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v 18): and Clement of 
Alexandria has given us the beautiful story of St John winning 
back the brigand to the faith of Christ: ‘Where is the young man,’ he 
had said to the bishop to whom he had entrusted him, ‘whom I left in 
thy care?’ ‘Alas,’ was the answer, ‘he is dead,’ @co réOvyxev. But the 
aged Apostle found him, called after him with a loud voice (xexpayds), 
pleaded with him as sent by Christ to save him, promised him forgiveness 
in Christ’s name, ‘nor left him before he had restored him to the church, 
giving a great example of genuine repentance, a great proof of re- 
generation, a trophy of a visible resurrection,’ tpémaov dvacrdcews Bdero- 
pévys (Quis dives salvetur? c. 42). The original saying of the Lord, 
‘the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live,’ may well have come to his mind at such a moment, and it 
would be with a full heart that, when afterwards he recorded that 
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saying, he paused to add the words xai viv éorw, and set to his seal 
that God is true. If this interpretation is right we should punctuate 
the sentence épxerat dpa, xai viv éorw, dre 


II. 

ix 2 “PaBBi, ris jpaprev, otros ot yoveis abrod, va rupdas yervn ; 

The first half of this question has always caused perplexity: in what 
way could a man have sinned before birth so as to be born blind in 
penalty for his sin? The common answer to this question is to appeal 
to a doctrine of the pre-existence of souls found in later Judaism and 
imported, perhaps, from Hellenic sources, and an illustration has been 
drawn from Wisdom viii 19, 20: 

mais 

te Aaxov dyabijs, 

padrov dyabis dv HAOov cis cHpa dpiavrov. 
But neither this passage nor any other quoted seems to give such 
a doctrine of pre-existence as is needed for the purpose here: they are 
all consistent with the belief which is drawn out at full length in the 
passage (quoted by Weber Altsynag. Pal. Theologie p. 217) from 
Tanchuma, Pikkude 3. According to this, all souls were created by 
God from the first; they were created good, they existed in a heavenly 
region, and one was joined with each body at the time of conception. 
This theory not only does not support, it contradicts, the possibility of 
sin in the pre-existent state. 

There would be stronger ground for assuming that the disciples 
believed that the child might have sinned in the womb. Some belief 
in consciousness of the child while in the womb is implied in St Luke 
i 44, and both Lightfoot (ad Joc.) and Weber (p. 235) quote the Midrasch 
rabba on Ruth iii 13 as contemplating it as an unusual case. But it is 
scarcely likely that either of these theories should have become current 
coin or been present to the minds of simple Galilaeans. This is equally 
true of a third theory, illustrated by Cyril of Alexandria (ad Joc.) from 
some Gentile beliefs of his time, and by Dr Pusey ( What is of Faith as 
to Everlasting Punishment p. 65) from Rabbinic sources, the theory of 
a transmigration of souls by which a soul brings into a new body the 
results of sins committed in its former life: but here all the illustrations 
are of late date. ; 

In this place too I would suggest a slight change of punctuation and 
read tis jpyaprey; otros; of yoveis airod va tupdds So 
punctuated, the words iva. . . yevvn67 will only apply to the last question : 
and the meaning will be—‘ Master, whose sin caused this blindness? 
was it the man’s own sin causing him to be struck blind by God in his 
own lifetime? or was it his parents’ sins causing him to be born blind?’ 

VOL. VI. Ee 
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This interpretation would assume that at the time of the question the 
disciples were ignorant that the man had been born blind: but that 
would be quite natural ; the Jews needed at a later stage in this incident 
to ask questions on the point (19, 20): and ignorance is more probable 
than knowledge, at the first sight of one who seems to have been a 
stranger lighted upon by accident. St John in describing the incident 
afterwards naturally emphasizes from the start this important point that 
he was blind from birth, but he leaves the original question in its original 
form, probably because it never would have occurred to his mind that 
any one would think of interpreting the question ‘ Did this man sin?’ 
in any way except the natural way, that it meant conscious sin in the 
man’s own life. 
W. Lock. 


THE MEANING OF THE LEYDEN GRAECO- 
DEMOTIC PAPYRUS ANAST. 65. 


TuIs papyrus, known as Pap. Anastasy 65 (I. 383), contains in its 
demotic text besides some Greek words the following passage :— 

MH ME AIWKE OAE ANOYTIATH TreTO[.] MeTOYBaNec’ BacTazw 

THNTADHNTO YOCIPEWC Kal YTarwKaTal, 

KATACTHCAIEICTACTAC AXACEANMO 10}KOTTOYC 

TrapacyH 

In a modern form, we might read this :— 


My pe Siwxe Bacrdlw | radi 
Tactac Kal eis adyac’ édv por 5 | rapdoxy, 
(1. -pipw'] abriv 

Messrs Griffith and Thompson have shewn (Demotic Mag. Pap. of 
London and Leiden, London, Grevel & Co., 1904, pp. 11 and 12) that 
the present demotic text is only the retranslation of the Greek version of 
a late Egyptian (early Coptic) document. We may therefore define 


Brugsch, Révillout, Maspéro, Deissmann read mpoo(r)péyw. Lee- 
mans, Monumens, p. 9, guessed that the scribe meant mpogpijw. A combination 
with pogpénw is impossible. The writing of an -e- instead of -:- before p might be 
a Greek phonetic phenomenon. Yet the fact that: is Jong, and moreover belongs 
to the accentuated syllable, makes this not probable. We have here a Coptic 
mistake, cf. O. v. Lemm Bulletin de?’ Ac. imp. de St-Pétersbourg vol. xiii 1 (June 1900) : 
‘ Griechische u. lat. Lehnworter im Koptischen’, Grenfell and Hunt Greek Papyri, 
Second Series, No. cxiii. 
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the problems in the following manner, in order to explain the obscure 
ANOXTIATIITIETOY METOYBaNEC as a Coptic magical formula :— 
I. anoy. (a) Linguistic character of the word. 
(8) Exact meaning. 
II. 

(a) Is this one word or more? 
(8) Philological analysis. 
(y) The meaning of tramittetoymer-. 
(8) The meaning of -oyBanec. 


I (a). The first word anoy has long been recognized as the common 
Coptic anon. We might consider the aspiration’ of the last radical 
as a proof of the ‘lower-Sahidic’ character of the formula. This is 
a priori probable, as the body of the work as well as the ‘glosses’ have 
been proved to be written in one and the same dialect® (op. cit. ch. v 
p. 10). This dialect was distinctly ‘lower-Sahidic’. 

1(8). In Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p. 289, where this formula is 
mentioned, it is said that similar cases of éyo «ix with the name of a god, 
by which the conjurer identifies himself with the god in order to give 
a particular force to his incantation, are very often found in Greek books 
on magic art. Anon, however, is linguistically identical with ‘38 and 
has exactly the same meaning, which is simply ‘I’. In both cases 
the notion ‘I am’ springs only from the context. 


II (a). The second part of our problem is somewhat more compli- 
cated. In the text itself the word is separated thus: amoocmams, meTot, 
setovhanec, but it is obvious that this external testimony is of little 
importance. Even less evidence* can be. brought forward to support 
the reading Papipetou Metoubanes as accepted by Révillout and others*. 


? Aspiration is here a doubtful term, for the real value of the Coptic symbol 9¢ 
is at least as difficult to determine as the exact historical character of the sound 
represented by the Greek sign x. 

In Coptic we need urgently : (a) a complete and systematic study of the present 
pronunciation in the various districts of Egypt by a trained student of phonetics ; 
(8) a complete and systematic synopsis of all MS evidence on the use and history 
of the graphic symbols as related to the real sounds which occurred in the language 
of the later Egyptians. 

? I cannot strongly enough insist on the intrinsic value of Prof. Victor Henry’s 
book Antinomies linguistiques, Paris, 1896. 

5 No evidence at all, for, if the separating of words in Greek writing is purely 
accidental, this is still more the case with the Demotic symbols. 

* Révillout, E. Revue égyptologique i (1880) p. 164 sq.; Les arts égyptiens 
ii p. 10 sq. ; Un fragment de la légende Osiriaque ; Maspéro, G. Collections du Musée 
d@’Alaoui i 5, Paris, 1890, p. 66 sq.; Recueil de Travaux, Etudes démotiques 
i p. 49 sq.; F. Ll. Griffith and H. Thompson, op. cit. 
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Therefore there is no reason for not considering all the letters as 
belonging to one word. 


II (8). Philological analysis by itself has not as yet adequately shewn 
the manner in which the letters ought to be separated. The recent 
editors of the Dem. Mag. Pap., while doubting whether the formula 
really meant anything, and suggesting that it must be corrupt, have 
tentatively proposed the following solution :— 

*nk pe pa p nt ‘o my t w®bn-s 
translated: ‘I am the servant of him that is great; give discharge 
(asatovho) (of the liability) to her (sic, for ‘to me’?).’ 

I quote the whole of this explanation, as it is hidden in a footnote 
(p. 108) which might fail to attract attention. Apart from very serious 
doubts as to the suitability of this translation to the circumstances 
given in the charm, the philological grounds seem not to be sound. 

For, if we transliterate the proposed reading (‘nk pe pa p nt ‘o my t 
webn-s) into Greek, according to the system which the editors have 
adopted, in which “=a and y =», we reach a result which differs 
considerably from the Greek of the Papyrus. 

It is of course possible to assume a far-reaching corruption, but if 
a simpler solution can be found, it is probably preferable. 


II (y). It may be taken for granted that the general wish of the 
persecuted person was to represent himself in such a way that no foe 
would be willing to attack him. From the context, and from the 
analogy of similar cases’, it is probable that he declared himself to 
be the servant of some of the Osiriac deities. Following up this line 
of thought we might explain the first half in this manner :— 

Ma: possessive prefix (§ 57)?: 6 dv rod... .; 
-mu-: demonstrative pronoun (§ 58) of the weaker class, a secondary 
form of me¥ (S.) ; 
-n-: definite article, by which a sentence of relation is made 
substantive (§ 504) ; 
-et-: particle of relation, in Sahidic often connected with the 
definite article [he who is: (S.) netuywne, (B.) eTwon 
(§ 488)] ; 
-9v-: indefinite article, always used as an introduction to nouns of 
a general or abstract character, formed by the prefix (S.) 
xint, (B.) axet (§§ 90, 127); 
1 Cf. L(sber) M(ortuorum), ch. ix, ch. xlviii, ch. Ixxxvi; Mélanges d’ archéologie 


ég. et ass. i p. 118 (L. M. ch. lxix, col. 6); Leemans Pap. 2nd vol., Pap. v, col. 6 a, 
line 12 sq. 


2 The paragraph numbers refer to the first edition of Steindorff's Koptische 
Grammatik, 
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-aset-: prefix of generalization or abstraction, forms nomina feminina 
of a general or abstract meaning from other nouns [e. g. 
Zimteswt, paternity: eswt, father; Siutacehuc, wicked- 
ness: acehuc, wicked ; Sintoyeesun, Greek (language, 
&c.): oveesnsn', Greek], 

The Bohairic form of this prefix is axet-. This is one proof more 
that our scribe knew the Sahidic dialect in a ‘lower’, a Northern form, 
and is the more probable explanation (cf. aso, I (a)). One might, 
however, suggest that a top-stroke, representing n, was omitted. 

We may therefore translate the first lines of our formula thus :— 


‘Do not persecute me N. N., for 7 am the servant of an oyBanec-like 
one, 1 bear the mummy of Osiris, &c. .. .’ 

It would be possible to leave here the field of philological research, 
and considering that many Egyptian gods have an animal face we 
might try to find out some member of the Osiriac family who has 
something to do with the mummy of that god and with the frightening 
of harmful demons or persons, while his outward appearance might 
suggest some explanation for the efitheton ‘ oyBanec-like’. I prefer, 
however, the philological method. 


II (8). oyBanec phonetically transcribed represents the sounds: 
u-w-a-n-e-s (or 

Probably these sounds represent some word in a lower Sahidic dialect, 
which perhaps described some striking peculiarity (the animal face ?) of 
one of the Osiriac gods. 

To this purpose the ‘pure’ Sahidic ovwituy*, jacka/, answers best, 


oveesmun cf. Hebr. wa, Aram. rem; Syr. Arab. 
Assyr. javanu ; Sanskr. javana ; Old-pers. jauna, Gesenius-Kautsch'’ p, 317. 

Stade De populo Javan, Giessen, 1880 ; Halévy Revue sémitique ii p. 101 sq. 

*s or 8. Cf. Hesych, ra ddwméma of AiBves Aéyovow: (A.) haujap 
(S.)haujop- The c is the only symbol which the Greek alphabet knows for all 
kinds of sibilants. So even the modern Athenian says: éxe cix, thus hellenizing 
the cosmopolitan ‘chic’. 

On lonians in Egypt cf. Mahaffy A Survey of Greek Civilization pp. 32; 64, 71 sq. 

® ovwitus. Peyron Lexicon linguae Copticae, Taurini, 1835, p. 149, states the 
fact that Owwituy is used several times in the N.T. to represent the Greek AYKoc. 

When representing, however, a living animal in Egypt, and not some letters in 
a foreign, written book, it always has the meaning ‘jackal’. 

As we have no firm ground to assert that to the readers of the Greek N. T. in 
general, and especially to those who dwelt in Egypt, the five signs A.y.k.0.C. 
conveyed the idea of that animal which we call a ‘ wolf’, and not the far more 
common inhabitant of the Eastern deserts, the ‘jackal’, there is no reason 
at all to maintain on this doubtful evidence a meaning which the Sahidic ovwituy 
is not known to have. We should rather suggest that Adwos means the same as the 
Coptic word, i, e. a jackal. 
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but the exact phonetic value of this word ought first to be stated, for 
the identity of the two words can only be proved if the equation 
oy8 = ov can be adequately justified. 

To this end it may be suggested that in Sahidic writing the symbol 
ov represented two sounds, viz. the vowel o and the semiconsonant 
w (uz), while the lower dialects in this case were on the same lines as the 
Bohairic in using ov for the simple vowel wu. Thus ovwitus phonetically 
transcribed represents the sounds: o-w-a-n-¢-5. 

May we assume, then, that the lower Sahidic wwane} is one and the 
same as the ‘pure’ Sahidic owén*}? The answer cannot be doubtful 
if it is possible to shew other traces of this Um/aut of an d-sound 
towards a, and of the different value of the symbol ov in Sahidic and 
in lower dialects. The first may be done by the perusal of Peyron’s 
dictionary; I need but mention the Sahidic faujop, Akhmimic 
&c. 

The second statement is confirmed in a general way by a pheno- 
menon observed by Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, viz. the difference in pro- 
nunciation, which still prevails, of the symbol or in Lower and in 
Upper Egypt ( Journ. Am. Or. Soc. 23°, 1902, pp. 289-306). 

The difference which we were induced to assume exis¢s at the present 
day: in the lower districts ov is pronounced x, while in the surroundings 
of Assuan the pronunciation is ou (ow). 

Referring for further details to the note’ below it is now possible to 
propose a ¢ranslation :— 


A curious parallel is to be observed in the relations between the names of the 
same animal in the Old Testament and in Old Egypt: Hebr. 2, Arab. 33, 
Aram. x31, Ass. zibu, should mean ‘wolf’; Aeth. 2 ‘hyena’; while the Old 
Egyptian word s3b is thought to represent our ‘jackal’! It is probable that 
the distinguishing between a ‘wolf’, a ‘hyena’, and a ‘jackal’ at a distance 
of some thousand years has its particular difficulties. It is equally true that jackals 
are more common than ‘ wolves’ in the deserts of Arabia and Egypt. 

On the same phenomenon of constant confusion between these animals in Greek 
and Latin documents cf. Pauly-Wissowa, i 1894, coll. 2645 sq. 

1 Though the conditions pointed out in note 1 on p. 419, have not yet been fulfilled, 
we may however judge it a probable view that those phenomena which seem (in 
the older texts) to point in the same direction as Prof. Prince’s observations on 
modern pronunciation are not entirely heterogeneous. We have no right to deny 
this historical nexus till we can prove it non-existent. On the subject of the 
consonantic value of the @ in the Sahidic symbol ov, I may refer to the Meélanges 
@ epigraphie et de linguistique égyptienne by E. Révillout in the third volume of the 
Meél, d arch. ég. et ass., Vieweg, Paris, 1875, p. 44.8q- Also to the first volume, 
p. 181, and to some articles by Maspéro, i, p. 144 sq. Some proofs may be quoted :— 

B. aovan, S. avan, 

B. aovin, S. aves. 
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‘Do not persecute me N.N.: I am the servant of him that is jackal- 
like. I bear the mummy of Osiris and I am about to deposit it at 
Abydos in the inner sanctuary, to deposit it in the eternal abodes. If 
N.N. gives me trouble’, I will cast it before him. 


III. It may be suitable to test in a third part our results by comparing 
them with some facts of Egyptian religion. 

(a) That the ‘jackal-like’ is Anubis is evident. The use of such 
a circumlocution as a sacred name may be paralleled from the Z(ier) 
Mortuorum) ch. 125 (forty-two instances*). That we are right to press 
the exact phonetic value accords with the high importance of the ‘ right 
voice’* in pronouncing charms. Therefore the Demotic doublet 


B. Spx-SpHovs. S. epH-gprve. 

B. S. 

B. ache-acbHour, S. ame-annve, 

B. S. 

B. S. 

These instances can be furnished in greater numbers, and, in my opinion, 
Révillout is approximately right when claiming for the Sahidic » the value of 
Semitic }: vol. iii, op. cit. p. 45: ‘En tout état de cause 7 peut étre complétement 
comparé en copte au vav des langues sémitiques. C’est le plus souvent une 
véritable consonne et toujours un des éléments essentiellement significatifs du 
langage. Dans le corps des mots il joue ordinairement le rdle de radicale.’ 

When using the ov in current Greek and Lower Egyptian fashion for the 
sound x, our scribe had no other symbol to represent the first radical w than the &. 
In Coptic too the transition B->$->y is not uncommon. A striking parallel 
is to be found in the extremely conservative Syriac writing where we yet read 
C2508 = = 9; = Cf. Noldeke Syrische 
Gramm.? § 27: ‘Die Ostsyrer haben das > schon frih ganz wie © (w, u, 9) 
gesprochen : a8 wird dann zu au und uf zu u.’ This latter stadium our scribe has 
not attained : uSane3. How far such weakening goes is patent from a phrase like 
this : ‘Auch @ sprachen sie wie ©, wo sie es in aussergewohnlicher Weise weich 
liessen und nicht zu p machten,’ Similar things might be observed in Coptic, e. g. 
aqpagaas, and ahpagaas, both = avraham! For many things, especially for the 
textual criticism of the Sahidic fragments of the New Testament, we cannot 
strongly enough regret that so much fundamental work is still undone or not 
adequately done, Cf. Schwartze’s phonetics in his Koptische Grammatik or the 
confused statements sometimes found in French works. 

1 «éwovs mapéxew means to give trouble, to annoy: cf. Matt. xxvi 10, Mk, xiv 6, 
Lk. xi 7, xviii 5, Gal. vi 17. 

2 Circumlocutions as sacred names, L. M. 125: ‘The full usa-eye (in Heliopolis)’ 
‘you that run far out (in Heliopolis)’, ‘you that bear fire in your arms (in 
Cherau)’, &c. 

* Cf. L. M. ch. 48: ‘Text to go out as [m3‘ hrw: pe person who has the 
right intonation (of the magical sentences),’ &c. 
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of this charm re-transliterates’ the Greek transliteration of the original 
lower Sahidic sounds. 

(8) For the connexion between Osiris’ mummy and Anubis cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyclopidie des klassischen Alterthums vol. i coll. 2645- 
50 (Pietschmann), Metzler, Stuttgart, 1894. 

(y) Anubis’ function as a frightener of demons &c., op. cit. l.c. 

(8) In perfect harmony with the supposed ‘lower’ Sahidic character 
of our text is the fact that Anubis was especially honoured in Middle 
Egypt: the twelfth-thirteenth and the seventeenth-eighteenth districts 
of Upper Egypt (the Cynopolites and the Lycopolites nomos) occupy 
the northern part of the territory of the Sahidic speech (Lat. 28°-29° N., 
and Long. 28°-29° E. for the Cyn. nomos; Lat. 27°-28° N., Long. 
28°-29° E. for the Lyc. nomos). Cf. Brugsch Geschichte Aegyptens 
unter den Pharaonen, Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1877. 


J. DE Zwaan. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN ‘GOSPEL OF BARNABAS’. 


In April, 1902, there appeared in the Journal of Theological Studies 
(vol. iii pp. 441-451), an article by Dr William Axon ‘On the Moham- 
medan Gospel of Barnabas’. That article was based, so far as it dealt 
with the Italian Barnabas, on material drawn mainly from Sale and 
Toland, while extracts from the Spanish version were reprinted from 
Dr White’s Bampton Lectures of 1784. 

But the point of greatest interest and importance in the paper was 
the statement with which the author concluded, namely, that he had 
traced the Italian MS to Vienna. With this announcement he coupled 
the suggestion that a transcript should be made of the Vienna MS, and 
a judgement formed as to the desirability of printing it. 

Acting on that suggestion, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, who 
were already in correspondence on the subject with the late Dr Hastie 
of Glasgow, have secured a transcript of the document, the text of which 
will shortly be published by them, together with an English translation. 
It occurred to the translators, with the approval of the Press authorities, 
that pending the publication of the MS a second paper might be 


1 The man who retranslated the Greek into old Coptic, written in Demotic 
symbols, rendered the Greek mammetoymeroyBanec phonetically not ‘as if it 
consisted of magic names’ op. cit. p. 108, but simply from religious fear of altering 
the exact sound of the formula, which of course he understood very well. 
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acceptable, which should to some extent fill up the gaps in Dr Axon’s 
article, and answer—so far as is possible at this stage—the questions 
raised therein. 

Summarily, then, the document seems to have been described quite 
accurately by Sale, Toland, and La Monnaye. Toland’s version of the 
concluding words is however, to say the least, very free—he renders, e.g. 
quanto habia scrito by ‘according to the measure of our knowledge’. 
Nor is it easy to point to any definite passage in our MS which can 
be identified with the sentence quoted by Grabe from the Gnostic 
Gospel of Barnabas’. Further, whatever Toland may have found in 
the complete Spanish version, we have not found in the Italian text 
the title Paraclete ascribed to Mohammed, who is most often entitled 
il splendore and il nontio*. 


The Two Versions. 


With regard to the lost Spanish version (to discover a trace of which 
all our efforts have so far been fruitless), the extracts reprinted by 
Dr Axon (l.c. pp. 446-51) differ very considerably from the corre- 
sponding passages of the Italian text. They are much less diffuse, and 
moreover actually diverge in several important points. On the other 
hand, Sale’s extracts from the original Spanish represent the Italian text 
almost word for word. As these latter passages are few and short, it 
may be worth while to print them here, side by side with the Italian. 
The likeness is so remarkable that it would seem much more probable 
that one of these should be translated from the other, than that they 
should be independent sister-translations of a lost Arabic original. 


Spanish. Italian. 
OrIGIN oF CIRCUMCISION. 


Entonces dixo Jesus ; Adam, el Allora disse iessu adamo primo 
primer hombre aviendo comido uomo avendo mangiato per fraude 
por engajio del demonio lacomida_ di satana il cibo proibito da Dio 
prohibida por Dios en el parayso, nel paradisso si ribelo al spirito la 
se le rebeld su carne 4 su espiritu; charne sua onde giuro dicendo per 


1 Grabe Spicilegium 1. 302 (ex cod. baroce. 39): BapvdBas 5 dméarodos épn’ ev 
Gpiddas movnpais 5 vianoas, dwépxerar Exov Tis dpaprias. 

* There is one passage where Christ is represented as revealing the name of the 
‘messenger’ in which the phrase is i nome del Messia he admirabile; and shortly 
afterwards Machomete he il suo nome benedeto (ch. xcvii p. 203”). There is nothing 
of the kind in the chapters which correspond to St John xiii-xvi. Toland’s remark 
seems to be based upon the Arabic gloss on p. 46°, which runs thus: im the 
Arabic tongue Ahmed, in the Amran tongue Anointed, in the Latin tongue Consolator, 
in Greek Paracletus, 


por lo qual jurd diziendo, Por Dios 
que yo te quiero cortar; y rompi- 
endo una piedra tomd su carne 
para cortarla con el corte de la 
piedra. Por loqual fue reprehen- 
dido del angel Gabriel, y el le dixo; 
Yo he jurado por Dios que lo he 
de cortar, y mentiroso no lo seré 
jamas. Ala hora el angel le ensefio 
la superfluidad de su carne y a 
quella cortd. De manera que 
ansi como todo hombre toma 
carne de Adam, ansi esta obligado 
a cumplir aquello que Adam con 
juramento prometid. 


[ap. Sale, Prel. Disc. § iv.] 


Dixo Abraham, Que haré yo 
para servir al Dios de los sanctos 
y prophetas? Respondid el angel, 
Vea aquella fuente y lavate, porque 
Dios quiere hablar contigo. Dixo 
Abraham, Como tengo de lavar- 
me? Luego el angel se le appa- 
recid como uno bello mancebo, y 
se lavd en la fuente, y le dixo, 
Abraham, haz com yo. Y Abraham 
se lavd. 

[ap. Sale, Prel. Disc. § iv.] 


Y lamé [Dios] a la serpiente y 
a Michael, aquel que tiene la espada 
de Dios, y le dixo; Aquesta sierpe 
es celerada, echala la primera de 
parayso, y cortale las piernas, y 
si quisiere caminar, arrastrara la 
vida por tierra. Y llamé a Satanas, 
el qual vino riendo, y dixole ; 
Porque tu reprobo has engajiado a 
aquestos, y los has hecho immun- 
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ABRAHAM AND THE ANGEL. 


THE JUDGEMENT ON THE SERPENT. 


Dio chio ti volgio talgiare . he roto 
uno sasso presse la sua charne per 
talgiarlla con il talgio della pietra 
onde ne fu ripresso del angelo 
gabrielo . he lui risspose io ho 
giurato per Dio di talgiarlo bugiardo 
non sero giamai. allora langelo li 
mosstro la superfluita della sua 
charne he quella talgio. he pero 
si chome ogni homo prende charne 
dalla charne di Adamo chosi elgie 
obligato di osservare quanto Adamo 
giurando promisse. 

[MS pp. 22 @ and 4.] 


. . . disse abraham che chossa 
fare debo per servire lo Dio di 
angiolli he santti proffeti . Risspose 
langello va in quel fonte he lavati 
perche Dio vole parllare teco . 
Risspose abraham hor chome la- . 
varmi debo; allora langelo se li 
appresento chome uno bello gio- 
vine he si lavo nel fonte dicendo 
fa chossi hanchora tu ho abraham. 
lavatosi abraham .. . 

[MS pp. 30 @ and 4.] 


he chiamato il serpe Dio chiamo 
langelo micchaelle quello che tiene 
la spada di Dio [he] disse . questo 
scellerato serpe scatia prima del 
paradisso he di fuori talgiali le 
gambe il quale si lui vora chami- 
nare si strascini la vita per la terra . 
chiamo Dio dapoi satana il quale 
vene ridendo he disseli per che tu 
reprobo hai inganato costoro he li 
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dos? Yo quiero que toda immun- 
dicia suya, ye de todos sus hijos, 
en saliendo de sus cuerpos entre 
por tu boca, porque en verdad 
ellos haran penitencia, y tu que- 
daras harto de immundicia. 

[ap. Sale on Koran ch. vii. ] 
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hai fato diventare inmondi . io 
volgio che ogni inmonditia loro he 
di tutti li loro fioli che con verrita 
farano penitenzza he mi servirano 
nello usscire del corpo loro hentri 
per la bocha tua he chosi serai 
satio de inmonditie. [MS p. 43 2.] 


Contents of the Document. 


Reserving, for the moment, any further remarks on the extracts just 
given—which indeed speak for themselves—we may proceed to give 
a slight sketch of the contents of our MS. 

It claims to give a true account of the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, from the hand of Barnabas, who is represented as one of the 
Twelve, and writes with the express purpose of correcting the false 
teaching of St Paul and others, who have preached Christ as Divine, 
the Son of God. The narrative opens with an account of the Nativity, 
based on St Matthew and St Luke, and ends with an Ascension. 

The matter falls into three groups: (1) about one-third of it is directly 
taken from, or dependent on, our four canonical Gospels ; (2) with this 
is interpolated a large amount of legendary and characteristic Moham- 
medan matter, chiefly put, as discourses, into the mouth of Christ; and 
(3) there is a miscellaneous group of touches not easily accounted for 


as definitely Mohammedan or Gospel matter. To take these groups 
in order. 


A. Gospel material. The most prominent characteristics of this 
group are its expurgation and its arbitrary arrangement. In accordance 
with the avowed object of the writer, anything which would tell in favour 
of the Divinity of Christ is conscientiously eliminated from the narrative. 
In the case of a well-known miracle for instance, the narrative will often 
follow the Gospels word for word till it comes to the critical point, and 
then instead of the authoritative fat we have a prayer, and that often 
accompanied, if the healed man shews a disposition to worship, by 
a direct denial of any superhuman power in Himself. Christ’s rebuke 
of Peter at Caesarea Philippi is turned into a direct condemnation of 
the great confession ; and the Master is made to declare that he will 
suffer loss in the other world owing to the inexcusable way in which 
he is reluctantly made an object of worship in this world. 

The Gospel matter, again, is most capriciously arranged, and the 
writer shews a supreme ignorance alike of the geographical and of the 
chronological data. For this reason the attempt to give a sketch of his 
account of the Ministry would be at once difficult and unprofitable. 
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‘The second year of his prophetic ministry’ is mentioned on p. 49 4, 
and the ‘third year’ on p. 504. In one or other of these years occurs 
a journey to Sinai, where the Master and his disciples are said to have 
spent the Quaresima ; while the first year is distinguished, apparently, 
by a disembarkation at the port of Nazareth ! 

Similar narratives from the same or from different Gospels are often 
blended : e.g. the miracle of the withered hand (Lk. vi) with that of 
the dropsical man (Lk. xiv), the language of the first cleansing of the 
Temple (Jn. ii) with that of the second (Mat. xxi), the story of the cen- 
turion (Mat. viii) with that of the Baowuxds (Jn. iv), and so on. In one 
point at least the writer seems to have accidentally anticipated modern 
criticism—the narrative of the woman taken in adultery is transferred 
to a later position than it holds in our fourth Gospel! Space forbids 
us to enlarge on this part of our theme. Suffice it to point out that our 
‘Barnabas’, who, by the by, undoubtedly knows many of the New 
Testament Epistles?, has a modern schoolboy’s acquaintance with the 
main narratives—and ignorance of the sequence—of the Gospel record 
of Christ’s ministry. 


B. Mohammedan Matter. As the writer in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica remarks, what was most original in the doctrine of the Koran was 
its teaching about the Last Judgement and the Future State. In our 
MS quite a large proportion of the bulk is taken up with these eschato- 
logical subjects. 

The judgement and the torments of the damned are described at 
great length and with characteristic Mohammedan vigour and realism. 
An interesting feature of ‘Barnabas’s’ J/nferno is its arrangement according 
to the recognized seven capital sins, which, however, appear in an order 
apparently not found elsewhere. 

Paradise also occupies a great deal of space, but the picture is, on the 
whole, purer and less sensuous than we might have expected. Here 
again there is a feature of special interest—the astronomy is Ptolemaic 
in character, and there are mine heavens (exclusive of Paradise itself) in 
place of the seven heavens of the Koran. 

Other recognized characteristics of Islam are an admiration for asceti- 
cism and the hermit-life, an eager discussion of the problem of pre- 
destination, and a certain strain of mysticism (Stiffism) hard to combine 
logically with the savage sternness of the Mohammedan doctrine of the 
Almighty: the two latter being, of course, developements of a period 
somewhat later than the Koran. 

The ascetic tendency finds expression in our MS in many pithy 
utterances, and is embodied in the quaint pictures of anchorite life 

1 There seem to be unmistakeable reminiscences of the following Epistles at 
least: St James, 1 St Peter, 1 St John, Romans, Galatians, Philippians, Hebrews. 
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drawn in the narrative of the ‘True Pharisees’—Hosea, Haggai, and 
Obadiah (pp. 196 sqq.). 

The mystic chord—which supplies the undertone of the anchorite 
ideals—is struck most nobly now and again in language that could 
scarcely be matched. JZ’ amore, we are told, he uno tessoro inequt- 
parabile; poscia che chi amma Dio, suo ha Dio, e chi ha Dio ha ogni chossa 
—‘Whoso loveth God, hath God, and having God hath all things’ 
(p. 254). Again, the faithful are exhorted to keep the law of Moses, 
for thus they shall attain to a union with God independent of time and 
place—che talmente trovarete Dio, che in ogni tempo he locho sentirete 
voi Dio he Dio in voi (p. 159 4). 

Most wonderful of all is the mystic ideal set forth in a passage too long 
for quotation (p. 186 a), where God Himself is proclaimed to be the 
reward—‘ the wages ’"—of faithful service. 

The true end of asceticism is recognized as being so absolute a sub- 
mission to, and self-identification with, the Divine Will, that the ascetic 
actually prays for punishment instead of pardon (p. 197 @), in the spirit 
of Jacopone da Todi’s remarkable rime 


O Signor, per cortesia 
Mandami la malsania, &c. 


Predestination, again, is discussed at length (pp. 180-4). The 
extreme doctrine is ascribed to the evil Pharisees, and the ‘true doc- 
trine’ affirmed to be founded on the double basis of the Law of God 
and man’s free-will, ta/mente che se bene potria salvare Dio tutto il monddo 
senza che neruno perissi, non il volle fare per non privare lo homo de 
liberta (p. 183 2). The mode of predestination, we are told, is obscure, 
but the fact is certain, and must be faced (p. 184 a). 

The foregoing are subjects largely discussed in the later schools of 
Islam. Themes characteristic of the Koran itself are to be found here 
in stories of Creation and the fall of angels and of mankind, and in 
various fantastic legends—partly, perhaps, Rabbinical, partly of uncertain 
origin—attached to familiar Old Testament names. It is from this 
section of the matter that the Spanish extracts printed above are taken. 

Among the legends of Old Testament worthies, the story of Abraham 
given here stands supreme in its quaintness and life-like humour. The 
altercation of the child with Terah his image-making father is very racy 
reading, and full of human nature. This narrative, as a whole, is a 
complete and circumstantial filling up of the outline sketched in the 
Koran xxi and xxxvii. Here, as there, Abraham is represented as mocking 
the idolatry of his father, as indulging in energetic measures of icono- 
clasm, and as escaping the summary vengeance of the idolaters by 
a miracle, God forbidding the fire to burn him. 


| 
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Among characteristically Mohammedan matter we may also, in view 
of the mediaeval Arabic philosophy, class the frequent traces of Aristote- 
lianism that this document exhibits ; among which may be instanced the 
doctrine of the mean and the tripartite division of the human soul. 


C. There remains a third strain in the document rather difficult to 
classify : an element which is not clearly Mohammedan in tendency, 
and not drawn from—though partly modelled on—our four Gospels. 

For instance, there are several apocryphal parables of varying tone 
and value—some of them distinctly good; there are one or two apo- 
cryphal miracles—the sun is made to stand still, and the harvest at Nain 
is miraculously hastened. Certain apocryphal miracles are indeed attri- 
buted to our Lord in the Koran, but these are connected with His 
infancy, a period for which our writer has collected little or no extraneous 
matter. 

Other peculiarities of this ‘Gospel’ are the absence of all mention 
of St John the Baptist (whose réle is taken by his Master, as herald of 
Mohammed’), the unaccountable prominence of Pilate, Herod, and 
Caiaphas, the substitution of Barnabas for Thomas (or for Simon 
Zelotes) in the list of the Twelve, and the acceptance of the Jewish 
story mentioned by St Matthew, as an explanation of the empty Tomb. 

But one of the most striking features of all is the story of the Passion. 
The germ of this may indeed be found in the Koran’, but may it not 
also be possible that we have incorporated in Barnadas an original 
Gnostic account of which the Koran has but echoes ? 

The ‘docetic passion’ of the scattered references in the Koran is 
vague and indefinite. No substitute, as e.g. Simon the Cyrenian, or 
‘Titian’, or Judas, is named. Here, on the other hand, we have 
an elaborate and consistent story, in which, from the moment of the 
capture, Judas occupies the place of the supposed Jesus. Briefly, 
the story is as follows *:— 

The moment before the betrayal is consummated, Jesus is caught up 
into the Third Heaven, and Judas magically transformed into His 
likeness. The trial before Caiaphas and that before Pilate, the sending 
to Herod, the mocking of the soldiers, and the crucifixion itself assume 
an entirely new character—one of intensest tragic irony. For through- 
out it is Judas who is seized, questioned, scourged, insulted, crucified ; 
and he dies naively protesting his innocence. The disciples themselves 

1 It is remarkable that, whereas in the Koran ‘ Jesus, son of Mary’ is Messiah, 
in Barnabas (though ‘chiamato Chrissto”) He is made to deny Messiahship for 
Himself and to attribute it to the coming Mohammed. 

2 See esp. Koran chaps. iii and iv. 

* The portions concerned are printed in full (from the Spanish version) by 
Dr Axon. 
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are deceived, and Jesus is allowed to appear temporarily to them and to 
His mother—somewhat @ a Keim—in order to reassure and to explain. 

It is in this third group of matter surely, if anywhere, that experts 
may expect to find traces of the lost Evangelium Barnabe mentioned 
in the so-called Gelasian Decretal. 


Relation to Vernacular Bible. 


Leaving, however, such problems to more competent investigators, 
who will soon have the text itself before them, we may conclude with 
a few remarks on the language and diction of the MS, and its relation 
to the Italian Vernacular Bible. 

The Italian, though well and fluently written, is very curious, alike in 
its orthography and its grammar, as may be judged, to some extent, 
from the foregoing extracts. Perhaps the most likely solution of the 
problems it raises may be stated as follows: The original appears 
to have been written in Tuscany in the thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century, but the existing MS is the work of a Lombardo-Venetian 
scribe perhaps a couple of centuries later, who is responsible in the 
main for the orthography, and, in part perhaps, for the grammatical 
solecisms 

The relation of our text to the Italian Vernacular Bible would seem 
to be a matter of some importance in connexion with the question 
of its origin—the question, i.e. whether the original document was 
Italian or whether the Italian is a translation of a lost Arabic document. 

In view of this I have compared passages of Biblical narrative 
incorporated in ‘Barnabas’ with the leading types of Italian version, 
down to the first printed Bible of Malermi in the fifteenth century. 
So far as can be judged from a somewhat cursory examination, the 
‘Barnabas’ version is independent. It is true indeed that there is 
perpetual variation, of a sort, between the several MS versions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—guot codices tot varietates; but 
Prof. Samuel Berger has shewn that all the extant Italian versions, 
though independent in a modified sense, belong to a single family, 
typically represented by the Old Provengal. 

The independence of our version seems to be of a different character, 
and to represent either an original translation from the Vulgate or 
a translation from another tongue by one to whom the Vulgate was 
extremely familiar. .Frequently, and especially in the Psalms, he closely 
follows the Vulgate’s wording, even where he departs a little from the 
sense. In Ps. lxxxiv 5, 6, e.g. we have /o ascendere nello chor suo dispone 
nella valle delle lachrime, following the Vulgate word for word—and 
equally obscure. And many similar instances might be quoted. 

4 The suggestion is due to Prof. C. A. Nallino, of Palermo. 
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I subjoin a short passage from the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in 


which our MS shews more freedom, but also a decided independence 


of the Provengal type. 
Provengal 
Barn, p. 160 a. thirteenth cent. 
(ap. Berger). 
Egli fu uno padre Un homo era lo- 


di familgia il quale 
haveva dui filgioli 
he il piu giovine 
disse * padre dami la 
mia portionediroba 
ilche li dete il padre 
suo il quale riceuta 
la portione sua si 
parti he andete in 
paesse lontano onde 
sconssumo tutta la 
fachulta sua chon 
meretrice vivendo 
lussuriosamente. 


qual aveva ij fiolj e 
llo plu govene disse 
aso pare pare dame 
la mia parte de lo 
chastello che mi 
tocha, e lo pare 
parti la sustancia e 
dé a queluy la soa 
parte et dentro 
brieve termine tute 
cose asemblade in- 
sembre lo plu ¢o- 
vene fyo andé fuore 
de lo paese e spendi 
la tuta la soa sus- 
tancia vivandoluxu- 
riosamente. 


Evidence for an Arabic Original. 


Italian fourteenth 
cent. (MS Riccardi 
No. 1252). 

Uno huomo ebbe 
dui figluoli et disse 
lo giovane di 
quelli padre dami 
la parte mia della 
nostra sustantia et 
non dopo molti die 
raghuno tutte le 
parti delle cose sue 
lo piu giovane fi- 
gluolo et andone 
malandrinando in 
un paese alungi et 
la distrusse et scia- 
lacqud la sustantia 
sua vivendo lussu- 
riosamente, 


Vulgate 
(Lu. xv 11-13). 


Homo quidam 
habuit duos filios et 
dixit adolescentior 
ex illis patri: Pater 
da mihi portionem 
substantiae quae me 
contingit. Et divisit 
illis substantiam, 
Et non post muiltos 
dies, congregatis 
omnibus, _adole- 
scentior filius per- 
egre profectus est 
in regionem longin- 
quam, et ibi dissi- 
pavit substantiam 
suam vivendo luxu- 
riose. 


Mention has been made of a supposed Arabic original. The con- 


jecture was made by Cramer, in the preface affixed to the copy which 
he gave to Prince Eugtne—the actual copy of which the Clarendon 
Press is publishing a transcription—and it has often been repeated. 
But no trace of such an Arabic text has yet been discovered. And the 
Italian text affords little or no decisive material for a conclusion. 
A Mohammedan document, even if compiled by a European renegade 
and in a romance language, would necessarily be tinged in general and 
in detail with semitic colouring. When that, and the orientalisms due 
to our document’s obvious dependence on the Bible, have been sub- 
tracted, there remains, apparently, little or no evidence in favour of an 
Arabic original. The text does not, according to experts, read like 
a literal translation from the Arabic; and the fact that it is annotated 
with Arabic glosses in the margin would seem to tell against rather than 
in favour of the theory. The purpose of these glosses is somewhat 
mysterious. It has been suggested to me by Mr F. C. Burkitt, that 
their function may have been to protect the MS from destruction at the 
hands of Moslems ignorant of western languages. Thus the internal 
evidence remains, so far as I can judge, perplexingly indecisive. 

If we assume that Italian was the original language, the compilation 
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must probably be the work of a Christian renegade. There are no 
traces of southern or Sicilian dialect, so we are forbidden the romantic 
conjecture that it had its birth at the court of Frederic II. There 
remains the equally interesting possibility that its author may have 
been one of the apostate Templars. 

But whatever may have been the place and the environment of its 
origin, the document may well prove to be one of considerable interest 
and importance—perhaps to the student of early Gnostic literature, 
certainly to the student of mediaeval thought, and to those interested 
whether academically or practically in the relations between Islam and 
Christianity. 

LonsDALE 


NOTES ON THE DE LAPSU VIRGINIS OF NICETA. 


Amonc the ofera dubia in his admirable and epoch-making edition 
of the works of Niceta of Remesiana Dr A. E. Burn prints from two 
manuscripts of the seventh and tenth centuries a treatise inscribed 
epistula Nicetae episcopi de lapsu Susannae deuotae et cuiusdam lectoris. 
It bears the same title in a MS of Ejinsiedeln (186 saec. xi), which he 
has not collated. In all three manuscripts is found a remarkable colo- 
phon in which this (revised) form of the text is attributed to Ambrose. 

The same work, with considerable differences, especially in the direc- 
tion of expansion, is found in many manuscripts of Ambrose and Jerome, 
and has been printed by Migne in P. Z. xvi as a genuine work of the 
former Father. Dr Burn, being mainly and rightly concerned with 
the form attributed to Niceta, has not provided collations of MSS 
of the longer form : he has however printed a complete collation of the 
shorter form, with the text as it appears in Migne. 

The treatise, whether it be founded on fact or be merely fiction, is 
one of the most interesting remains of Latin literature, and it seemed 
worth while to call attention, by the publication of a few notes about it, 
to the need which exists for a new edition of the longer form. It is 
desirable to find out exactly what the correct text of the longer form 
is, not only for its own sake, but also for the sake of the shorter form. 
Only when a complete collation has been made of all the old MSS of the 
longer form (or forms) will it be possible to say where this form took its 


rise, and what claim it has to be associated with Niceta, Ambrose, or 
Jerome. 
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I have not undertaken anything like a complete examination of cata- 
logues of MSS for this article, but in the course of a partial examination 
of a few for another purpose I have noted various MSS. They are the 
following ’:—(A) attributed to Ambrose; Avignon 276 (saec. x), Tours 
340 (s. xv), Miinchen 496 (s. xv), Cambridge Trin. Coll. B. 4. 31 
(s. xii), B. 4. 30 (s. xi-xii), Chartres 172 (s. xii), Oxford Bodl. 238 
(s. xiv), 768 (s. xi-xii), 792 (s. xii), 757 (s. xiv-xv), St John’s Coll. 
163 (s. xii), Merton Coll. 47 (s. xv, ch. 9 only): (B) attributed to 
Jerome; St Omer 267 (s. ix), Kéln LX (s. ix), Kéln LIX (s. xii), 
Miinchen 4723 (s. xv), 15912 (s. xii-xiii), 18523> (s. xii), Trier 213 
(s. xv), Troyes 558 (s. xii-xiii), 637 (s. xii), Escorial b iii 12 (s. xii), 
Madrid Biblioteca Nacional 11, 20 (s. xiv), Cambridge Kk III 24 
(s. xii), Dd VII 2 (f. 349 vb. s.xv), London British Museum Harl. 3164 
(s. xv f. 180 b), Holkham (Earl of Leicester’s) 128 (s. xv). The numbers 
are about equal and the dates also. The oldest MSS known to me are 
those of St Omer and Kéln, which support Jerome ; the oldest in favour 
of Ambrose is that of Avignon. Italy does not appear to contain any old 
MS of the treatise at all; Spain knows only the attribution to Jerome. 
It seems improbable that Niceta issued two forms, and certain that 
neither Ambrose nor Jerome had anything to do with the treatise. 

Of the MSS enumerated I possess a full collation of the Holkham 
MS (which was deposited in the Bodleian by the kindness of its owner), 
a fairly full collation of the Cambridge Dd VII 2 (which seems a worth- 
less copy), and a full collation of portions of MSS Bodl. 768 and 792. 
These collations will be gladly put at the disposal of any editor of the 
longer form. A study of them has led me to the view that the Jerome 
form was the earlier revision of the pure Niceta, and that the Ambrose 
form is a revision of the Jerome form. Lord Leicester’s MS, though 
of late date, is of high quality, as its readings and orthography shew. 
In the following passages it seems to have preserved the correct reading 
of the oldest form: p. 112, 10 (Burn) fassioni ( passionis Burn), p. 114, 
1 guod (guae Burn), p. 116, 12 Ut (Z¢ Burn), p. 116, 17 Aedescit (tabescit 
Burn), p. 117, 17 ¢ (de Burn), p. 118, 15 polliceris ( pollicita es Burn), 
Pp. 119, 5 ac (aut Burn), p. 119, 14 actu (facto Burn), p. 122, 3 Aigna 
(4ignum Burn), p. 122, 9 tuo hoc (tuo Burn), p. 122, 13 ecclesiam sanctam 
(sanctam ecclesiam Burn), p. 122, 16 mari (mare Burn), p. 123, 6-8 
follow the MS in punctuating thus—paenitentia ?’ ‘ Quae aut aequet... 
excedat; et. ..magnitudo’, p.124, 18 conuertimini (conuertemini Burn)’. 


ALEx. SOUTER. 


1 I borrow four from Dr Burn’s Introduction. 
2 Immediately on the completion of the collation of the Holkham MS, it was put 
into the hands of Dr Burn, but unfortunately too late for use in his edition. The 


above notes appear here with his approval. 
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LUCAS or LUCANUS? 


TuHat ‘cata Lucanum’ is the genuine formula for quotations from 
St Luke’s Gospel in the Zestimonia of St Cyprian has now been put 
beyond doubt by the evidence of the wide use of the formula, both in 
Cyprian and in three at least of the old Latin Biblical texts (a, f°, s), 
adduced by Mr Turner in the January number of the JouRNAL 
(vi 256 ff). But to make the account of the extant evidence complete, 
it may be worth while to add that on the well-known sarcophagus of 
Concordius, at Arles, the inscription under the representations of the 
four evangelists runs as follows MATTEVS MARCVS LVCANVS IOANNIS : 
see, for the most recent publications of the text, Le Blant Jnscriptions 
chrétiennes de la Gaule ii no. 542 (p. 277), the same writer's Etude sur 
les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville d’ Arles p. 8, and Garrucci 
Storia del? arte cristiana plate 343 no. 3 (text v 70); compare also the 
discussions in de Rossi Bullettino d’archeologia cristiana, A.D. 1866, p. 34, 
and Gatti Bullettino della commissione archeologica comunale di Roma 
A.D. 1904, p. 328. 

Again, on the fragmentary cover of a sepulchral chest in the Museo 
Kircheriano (Gatti Joc. cit. by mistake says of Apt near Avignon) occur 
the letters . .. vS 10ANNIS, where Tongiorgi and de Rossi /.¢., com 
paring the Arles sarcophagus, supply (Lvcan)vs. But though this 
supplement is probable enough, in order to make it certain we should 
need to be certain that the order of the evangelists was that now in 
common use, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, seeing that it was exactly 
with the Westerns that this order was not invariable (Zahn Geschichte 
des NTlichen Kanons ii 367 ff). 

Anyhow, whatever may be said of this second instance, we have'in 
the other a quite certain example of ‘ Lucanus’ from an inscription (and 
that a localized one) to bring into comparison with the examples of the 
same form in MSS. 

And 2 propos of this, would it not be a useful thing for some one to 
collect all inscriptions, be they few or many, in which occur the names 
of the Evangelists, and to classify them (in respect both of the order of 
the names and of their forms) according to place and time? The 
attempt has been already made to collect the similar evidence of the 
MSS of the Gospels, and of the lists of Canonical books. 

G. MERcaTI. 
Ff2 
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THE COMING CAMBRIDGE SEPTUAGINT: 
A PLEA FOR A PURE TEXT. 


THERE are few works whose appearance is more anxiously looked 
forward to by scientific theologians than the great edition of the Greek 
Old Testament upon which Mr Brooke and Mr McLean have been 
working for many years. 

Recent criticism has made it plainer and plainer that the decision of 
the Reformation divines to substitute what they called the Hebrew 
Verity, by which they meant the Masoretic text of the Bible, for that 
once accepted by the Jews themselves as well as by all members of the 
primitive Christian Church, namely the Septuagint text, was at least 
a doubtful experiment and one which might reasonably claim revision. 
The opinion of the relative value of the Septuagint text, as compared 
with the Hebrew, has indeed been revolutionized even since the last 
great revision of the English Bible, and there can be little or no doubt 
that if that work had to be done again now, the new revised version 
would shew a very much larger infusion of Septuagint readings than 
the present one does. 

This being so, those of us who have tried in late years to champion 
the Septuagint text as against the Hebrew are naturally very anxious 
that the great Cambridge Bible shall be (what it was, I take it, meant 
originally to be) a collection of all the manuscript materials available 
for the reconstruction of the Septuagint text in its original purity, and 
a sifting out of all those materials by which the true Septuagint text has 
been sophisticated at different times, and more especially by the syncretic 
handiwork of the initiator of Biblical criticism, Origen. 

I am not quite sure, however, that this most admirable aim will be 
secured by what I understand to be the intention of those responsible 
for the new Cambridge corpus of Old Testament readings. They 
apparently contemplate, not as complete a collection of Septuagint 
variants as they can secure, but merely a more complete and elaborate 
edition of Professor Swete’s admirable Greek Bible. 

Professor Swete’s Greek Bible has on its title-page this inscription: 
‘The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint.’ As 
a matter of fact, it is merely a careful edition of the Vatican Codex, 
with various readings from all the uncial MSS and in certain parts 
from some cursives, and it confessedly contains at least one work which 
has nothing to do with the Septuagint at all, namely Theodotion’s Greek 
translation of Daniel. This appears in the book, I take it, merely 
because it is contained in Codex B and the other uncials, but no one 
now believes that it formed part of the Septuagint Bible, and to print 
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it, not as an appendix with a proper ‘caveat’, but as an integral part of 
the text, in a work claiming on its title-page to be an edition of the 
Septuagint Old Testament is, I think, misleading. 

Lately, I have been permitted to write a series of articles in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. In these I have at 
some length argued, what was long ago urged by Grotius and later by 
Whiston, namely, that not only Daniel, as it appears in the great uncials, 
was derived from Theodotion, but that the certainly once united 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, and probably Esther, as they appear in 
the same uncials, are not in any way Septuagint texts, but are all 
derived from Theodotion also. In the case of one of these books we 
still possess the Greek rendering, namely the long-neglected document 
called 1 Esdras in the English ‘Apocrypha’. 

The conclusions I have ventured to urge have been accepted (as 
I am assured by themselves) by the greatest authorities on the Greek 
Bible in this country, in Germany and America, and notably by those 
who have made a special study of the books in question. 

It seems to me that when the New Cambridge Bible appears, it ought 
not to contain any of these translations of Theodotion, and for two 
reasons. In the first place, it would utterly mislead every student into 
the notion that we have in them parts of the great work of the Seventy, 
which we wish so much to recover in its integrity. Secondly, it would 
repeat the inducement to the compilers of Septuagint lexicography to 
introduce, as they have done previously, a large number of words into 
their lexicons which have nothing to do with Septuagint Greek at all, 
and merely represent the Greek of the second century a. D. in the dis- 
trict where Theodotion lived and worked. 

May I venture to urge, while it is still not too late, that before any 
Greek text is admitted into the Cambridge Bible there shall be at least 
an a priori probability that it is a Septuagint text ? 

May I further urge that it would be an excellent complement to 
the new corpus of Greek Bible readings, if it were possible to bring 
together all the remains of the other Greek translations of the Bible, 
namely those of Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, &c., and to print 
them together and not scattered (as they are in Field’s great work) over 
the various books of the Bible? In this case, Theodotion would naturally 
loom very big, and the various books now attributed to him and printed 
in Dr Swete’s professedly Septuagint Bible would find a very natural place. 

Dr Nestle assured me some time ago that he had once contemplated 
such a work, and looked upon it as one of great value and perhaps 
necessity. 

Henry H. Howortu. 


[The title of the manual edition of the Cambridge Greek Old 
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Testament was adopted after full discussion by the Committee to 
whom the Editor was responsible. It is right to add that he fully 
concurred with the decision at the time, and still sees no reason to 
regret it. 

To exclude a text which holds the place of the Alexandrine version 
of Daniel in all our MSS but one might have been held to savour 
of pedantry, and would certainly have caused much inconvenience 
to the majority of readers. It is not easy to understand how any one 
can be misled by the presence of the Theodotionic version, when every 
page on which it appears bears the symbol of Theodotion —H.B.S.]} 


THE MIRACLE OF CANA. 


Has it ever occurred to the reader what a singularly uncomplimentary 
speech that was which, according to our version, the ruler of the feast 
addressed to the bridegroom, when he said to him ‘Thou hast kept the 
good wine until now’? It was as though he had said: ‘Other people 
give their good wine first, and their inferior wine later, but you have 
given us your inferior wine first, and kept your good wine until now, 
when we have already drunk freely, and it matters little whether the 
wine be good or bad.’ 

And yet the words were, rightly rendered, an intended compliment, 
and not the contrary. The error has lain in the mistaken interpretation 
of rerjpyxas. The verb rypeiv does not mean ‘to retain’, but ‘to main- 
tain’, i.e. ‘to maintain as it was’, ‘to preserve unbroken’, ‘to keep 
inviolate’. Thus—‘He keepeth not (unbroken) the Sabbath-day’ 
(John ix 16); ‘If ye love me keep (unbroken) my commandments’ 
(John xiv 15); ‘Endeavouring to keep (unbroken) the unity of the 
Spirit’ (Eph. iv 3); ‘I have kept (inviolate) the faith’, or ‘my faith’ 
(1 Tim. iv 7). These examples illustrate the true signification of the 
term. ‘ 

Hence, in the present passage, the sense is not that of ‘guarding, 
reserving, retaining’, and so (here) ‘keeping in store’, but of ‘main- 
taining’, ‘keeping up’, ‘keeping going’, which throws quite a different 
light upon the words used. ‘Thou hast kept going the good wine even 
until now’, this is what the ruler of the feast said. Good wine at the 
beginning and good wine at the end. Not a limited amount of good 
and an unlimited amount of inferior wine, but good wine all through. 
The compliment is manifest. 

W. Spicer Woop. 


REVIEWS 


Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Canonum et 
Conciliorum Graecorum Interpretationes Latinae. Edidit Cutu- 
BERTUS HAMILTON TURNER, A.M. Fasciculi primi pars altera. 
Nicaeni Concilii praefationes capitula symbolum canones. (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1904.) 


appearance of the second part of the first fasciculus of his Monumenta. 
It is hardly too much to suggest that he is himself the only scholar fully 
competent to criticize it. The minute care and accurate scholarship 
which have been devoted to its production leave almost nothing to be 
said—unless a critic were fortunate enough to have discovered a manu- 
script which Mr Turner had overlooked. Mr Turner has indeed found 
some new MSS since the publication of the first part of the work five 
years ago, and has made a careful examination of others which were 
imperfectly known. From these sources he has drawn additional 
material for the Subscriptions to the Council of Nicaea which he edited 
in Part I. 

The present instalment contains the Nicene Symbol and Canons in 
ten Interpretations, which fall into three groups. I. (a) The Interpre- 
tation found in the Codex Ingilrami (saec. ix), apparently made in the 
fourth century in Italy. (4, ¢) The Interpretations of Caecilian and 
Atticus, made for the benefit of the African Church in 419 A.D. 
(@) Interpretatio Prisca, compiled from (a) and (¢) in the fifth or sixth 
century. II. (a) Interpretatio Gallica, fourth century. (4) The para- 
phrase of Rufinus (Hist. Zc. x 6), beginning of fifth century. (¢) In- 
terpretatio Gallo-Hispana, compiled in the fifth century from (a) with 
help of (4). (@) Interpretatio Isidori (so called), composed at Rome in 
second quarter of the fifth century ; Mr Turner shews that the oldest 
tradition of this Interpretation is contained in the three codd. which 
he has grouped together as M, and that the text in the Quesnel Sylloge 
(Q) depends on M. III. Two Interpretations of Dionysius Exiguus, 
differing little from each other. The first of these Mr Turner has 
edited for the first-time from four MSS. Dionysius had before him 
the Interpretatio Isidori in its Q form, and amended it from the Greek 
text. 


The text of the Prisca raises critical questions on which a few obser- 
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vations may be offered. Neglecting the late Codex Veronensis, there 
are two independent traditions of this Interpretatio: one represented 
by a Bodleian MS of the seventh century (J), the other by three MSS, 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, which hang together (v). For the 
restoration of the original text the system on which the compiler pro- 
ceeded must be noted. Collating the parallel texts, we soon discern 
that he has generally followed the Interpretation of Atticus, and has 
used the Int. Cod. Ing. where its language seemed clearer (more 
familiar) or fuller. Thus in Canon II, last sentence (p. 115), the brief 
ipse periclitabitur de clero is expanded into the clearer ipse se periclitans 
privabitur a clero, with the help of Int. Cod. Ing. In Canon IV, where 
the written consent of bishops who are unable to be present at an 
episcopal ordination is required, Atticus has simply ‘consentientibus 
et his qui absentes sunt episcopis et spondentibus per scripta’, and the 
Prisca adds the unnecessary but vivid samguam se praesentes from the 
auxiliary source. Again, in Canon VII, the more precise statement of 
Int. Cod. Ing. as to the position of the Bishop of Jerusalem is preferred. 
In Canon IX, the substitution of interrogati for cum discutiuntur and 
the insertion of /emere are similarly characteristic. Only occasionally, 
as in portions of Canon XIX, De Paulianistis, does the preference of the 
Int. Cod. Ing. to Atticus appear arbitrary. 

The following three cases are sufficient to prove that the two traditions 
of the Prisca are derived from a manuscript which was not free from 
errors. P. 113, 1. 11, the codd. gives alos for alias (so Att.), which 
is restored by the editor. P. 120, 1.14 ‘hunc consilium censuit sanctum 
et magnum concilium non esse episcopum’ was the reading of the 
common tradition (concilium for consilium in two codd. of the v family 
being evidently a correction). In the next following sentence, ib. 1. 17, 
all the codd. omit the indispensable word decrefo which Mr Turner 
restores from Atticus. 

The archetype then was not flawless. Was it the compiler’s auto- 
graph or only a copy? Mr Tumer’s acute treatment of a passage in 
Canon IX is based on the hypothesis that it was a copy of a (the 
compiler’s?) corrected manuscript. Here the MSS have ‘tales enim 
canon non suscipit. quod autem’, &c. The sense repudiates enim. 
Atticus has ‘tales canon non suscipit sed abicit. hoc enim quod’, &c. 
Mr Turner accounts for enim by supposing that the text which the 
copyist transcribed—presumably the compiler’s autograph—presented 

tales 
enim 
canon non suscipit quod autem 


and that the copyist thoughtlessly supposed that exim, which had been 
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written as a substitute for autem (cp. Atticus and Cod. Ing.), was to be 
inserted after ¢a/es. 

The consilium passage, referred to above, I would interpret as con- 
firmatory evidence of the conclusion that we have to do with a copyist 
who sometimes went wrong in copying out fair a corrected or semi- 
corrected original. Here, I think, we get a glimpse of the compiler 
busy at his work of conflation with his two sources in front of him. 
Atticus has ‘talem concilium magnum definiuit non debere esse epi- 
scopum’, The compiler preferred the other rendering, ‘hunc concilium 
hoc sanctum et magnum censuit non esse episcopum’. His first thought 
was to write ‘hunc consilium censuit non esse episcopum’; but when he 
had written censuit he changed his mind and, deciding to preserve the 
honourable epithets of the Council, he proceeded with sanctum et 
magnum concilium, but without deleting the superfluous conci/ium which 
he had already written. But concilium was not exactly what he had 
written, though it was what he had intended to write. He actually 
wrote consilium, and it is easy tosee why. His eye had been on the text 
of the Atticus, where in the preceding clause consilium occurs correctly, 
praeter consilum metropolitani (for which the compiler with Cod. Ing. 
wrote sine arbitrio eius qui est in metropolim). 

A passage in Canon V must, I think, be explained as another instance 
in which the scribe of the common parent of J and v misunderstood 
his exemplar. 

‘Et si quis incunctanter offenderint episcopum suum et rationabiliter 
excommunicati apud omnes esse probatum et omnium consilio innote- 
scat, quamdiu episcopo placeat humaniorem pro his ferre sententiam.’ 

Here there is an important omission ; Atticus has ‘quamdiu aut in 
communi aut episcopo placeat’, &c., and Cod. Ing. expresses the same 
alternative. The whole character of the Prisca excludes the supposition 
that the omission was intentional. If we observe that the expression 
‘apud omnes esse probatum et omnium consilio innotescat’ corresponds 
to ‘apud omnes esse putentur’ (Att.) and ‘constet’ (Cod. Ing.), and reflect 
that it is unlike the compiler to employ such a circumlocution without 
a cue from either of his sources; and if we observe further that Cod. 
Ing. has ‘omnium consilio uel episcopo eorum placeat’; it occurs as a very 
probable solution that the words omnium consilio were inserted in the 
wrong clause by a mistake of the scribe, with the substitution of e¢ for 
uel. The mistake could have easily arisen, if the words had been 
accidentally omitted in the original MS and subsequently added supra 
lineam. 

There are some other places where we are entitled to suspect 
that errors were committed by the writer of the parent of J and v. 
Ceteri in Canon I (p. 113 1. 5) is probably a mistake of his for cetero 
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or ceterogui. And we may perhaps impute to him too the omission 
of matrem in the list of innocuous female persons mentioned in Canon 
III (p. 117, 1. 9). 

The compiler adhered closely to his two sources, but in one or two 
cases he wrought suo marte. In Canon X (p. 127), to the words of 
Atticus cogniti etenim deponuntur he added abiciantur (suggested perhaps 
by sed adicit in Atticus, Canon IX, p. 126, 1. 8). Uentam meruerint in 
Canon VIII (p. 125, 1. 18) seems to be another case of such initiative. 
Here Att. and Cod. Ing. have inuenti fuerint, and Mr Turner suggests 
that weniam meruerint (v ; mereantur J) arose out of this by corruption. 
But the preceding /uerint (1. 16) is against this view; ‘ubicumque uero 
fuerint’ (Prisca) corresponds to ‘ubicumque uero ... inuenti fuerint’ (Att.). 
The compiler has modified the Interpretation of Atticus so as to include 
a wider category than the ordinati. 

I do not quite agree with the exegesis, which Mr Turner imposes by 
his punctuation, of this passage in Atticus. The comma, I conceive, 
should be after fuerint, not after ordina#i. Punctuated thus it runs :— 

‘ubicumque uero omnes siue in castellis siue in ciuitatibus ipsi soli 
inuenti fuerint, ordinati qui inueniuntur in clero sint in eodem habitu.’ 
Ordinati goes closely with inueniuntur ; and ord. qui inuen. are a portion 
of the larger class (omnes) of the preceding clause. Jn eodem habitu 
means in the same clerical order. 

Mr Turner’s corrections of his texts are nearly always convincing ; 
some of them are remarkable. I may specially notice guia adsentiant 
for guid sentiant (p. 202), and ex tractatione for extra legatione (p. 137); 
which deserves to take rank with Maassen’s seguestrentur for seguerentur 
(p. 228). In the Decretal of Damasus (p. 157 1. 25) he has boldly 
adopted was, the reading of the best MSS, as a genitive (Paudt apostoli 
uas electionis), appealing to the well-known statement in Cicero’s Orator 
45 as to the colloquial elision of -és. 

There are still some passages in these documents which require 
emendation. In the text of the Quesnel Sylloge, Canon XIX (p. 277), 
gut ex nudo corporis recedunt, we should probably restore nodo, ‘from 
the bond of the body’. There is a graver difficulty in one of the 
spurious canons which are found in the MSS of the Prisca (except J). 
The canon is as follows (p. 146) :— 


‘Hoc placuit ut si quis subdiaconus aut diaconus aut presbiter uel 
episcopus fuerit ordinatus in his personis + si neclectus +, episcopus qui 
hoc fecerit personam tantum uindicet, peculium qui ordinatus est 
restituat domino huius; clericus tantum, deponatur, etiam etsi domino 
interueniente. illut tantum obseruandum sit ut liber militet aecclesiae. 
(variants: si neglectus, se neglectus). 


Mr Turner’s explanation of the general meaning is unquestionably 
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right. A slave, ordained to the subdiaconate or a higher order, thereby 
acquires his freedom, but must compensate his master by giving up his 
peculium. This does not apply to lower orders (/ectores, exorcistae). Now 
in the former case, ordinations might be of two kinds, ordinations of 
laymen, and ordinations of clerics to a higher order. I suspect that this 
distinction is concealed in the corruption si meclectus, and propose to 
restore 
siue clericus (siue laicus). 

Reference must be made to the instructive notes on special points 
which will be found in Mr Turner’s Addenda, particularly to the 
material which he has collected on the dating Jost consulatum in Africa, 
to his ordered presentation of the ‘estimonia concerning the deaths 
of the apostles Peter and Paul, and to his note on the use of inferi 
and inferni. 

J. B. Bury. 


Das morgenlindische Monchtum. Von StePHan Scuiwietz. Band I, 
pp- 352. (Mainz, Kirchheim, 1904.) 

THE greater part of this volume, the first instalment of Dr Schiwietz’s 
work on Eastern Monachism, had already seen the light in the Archiv 
fiir khatholisches Kirchenrecht (1898-1903), and the present reviewer 
had there learned to appreciate its value. The book is divided into 
three parts, whereof the first treats, in fifty pages, of pre-monastic Chris- 
tian asceticism and ascetics during the first three centuries. As is 
common on all hands nowadays, the beginnings of Christian asceticism 
are traced back to apostolic times, and its root and justification are found 
in the New Testament itself. In these pages probably most that can 
be known concerning ante-Nicene Christian ascetics among men, and 
dedicated virgins and deaconesses among women, has been brought 
together, and Schiwietz’s articles are put in the first place among the 
authorities on the subject in Griitzmacher’s article ‘Ménchtum’ in the 
new edition of Herzog. But whatever anticipations there may have 
been in earlier times, Schiwietz concludes, and surely rightly, that 
Christian monachism properly so called began only with the opening 
of the fourth century. 

The rest of the volume is a portrayal of Egyptian monachism during 
the fourth century. It opens with thirty pages on St Anthony; the 
first fifteen pages are a laboured refutation of Weingarten’s theories : 
this surely was quite unnecessary in face of the practically unanimous 
verdict of critics during the past few years in favour of the historical 
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character and the Athanasian authorship of the Vita Antoni. And 
Schiwietz does not mention the really new factor in the case—the Syriac 
version of the Vita signalized by Schulthess in 1894 ; indeed, he writes 
in apparent unconsciousness that any advance has been made since 
1886. The two sections, however, describing St Anthony’s work and 
place in the history of Christian monachism, and based mainly on the 
Vita, are well done. The monachism of the Nitrian and Scetic deserts 
and of the Nile valley from Siout to Alexandria is described in forty 
pages. This portion is practically an analysis of the Historia Mona- 
chorum and the relevant parts of the Historia Lausiaca. It again is well 
done ; but I hope it is not an illusion to think that the author has been 
at a disadvantage in not knowing the first volume of the Lausiac History 
of Palladius, published in 1898: it is referred to, indeed, in one note, 
but it was not used in the making of the book. However, Schiwietz 
has been guided aright by Preuschen’s Pa//adius und Rufinus as to the 
main ground-lines of the criticism of the two chief sources; but the 
views adopted in regard to the authorship, original language and literary 
character of the Historia Monachorum are not those of the generality of 
critics. The hundred pages on Pachomian monachism are still more 
thoroughly executed, and furnish a solid contribution that may fitly rank 
with the monographs of recent years on this branch of the subject. In 
the criticism of the documents Schiwietz closely follows Abbé Ladeuze 
in his excellent Cénobitisme Pakhomien, and so has been led on to correct 
lines, particularly in regard to the priority of the Greek Life over the 
Coptic and of the Coptic over the Arabic. In the matter of the evaluation 
of sources for the history of Pachomian monachism, Schiwietz follows 
Ladeuze also in his unfavourable estimate as to the trustworthiness of 
Palladius’s account of the Pachomian Rule and organization: here I have 
to disagree ; I have dealt with the question in a partial manner in notes 
50-9 of my second volume of the Lausiac History, but, as there stated, 
I hope to have an opportunity hereafter of going into the matter fully. 
Here I shall only direct attention to what I have said in note 53, on 
the liturgical practices of the Pachomian monks: it is there shewn 
that Palladius’s evidence is to be preferred to Cassian’s, because Pal- 
ladius had visited a Pachomian monastery and Cassian had not, and 
because Palladius’s statements are borne out by the earliest Pachomian 
documents. 

The Third Part—‘A Survey of Egyptian monachism in the fourth 
century ’—is not only the newest but also the most original and con- 
structive portion of the book. It contains interesting discussions of the 
ps.-Athanasian ‘Syntagma Doctrinae’, of the early ethical teaching 
(found in Evagrius and Cassian) on the Eight Capital Sins, and of the 
relations of the Egyptian monastic system to the general ecclesiastical 
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life of the time. There is also a refutation (mainly following Ladeuze’s) 
of Amélineau’s charges of general immorality against the Pachomian 
and Nitrian monks: in a system embracing many thousands of men and 
women it may be taken for granted that there must be many individual 
failures and falls; but after going over the documents carefully I can 
say nothing else than that, so far as extant records go, Amélineau’s 
sweeping accusations are baseless and frivolous; and I see that this 
is the verdict of a quite independent judge, von der Goltz, in his 
review of Schiwietz ( Zheol. Literaturzeitung, 1905, 79). The case of 
Schenoudi’s monastery is, perhaps, less clear; but Ladeuze and Leipoldt 
(Schenute von Atripfe) both reject Amélineau’s inferences. Schiwietz 
does not touch on this part of the question, nor, indeed, on Schenoudi 
and his monks at all; and the most serious criticism on his book must 
be this unaccountable lacuna in any picture of fourth-century Egyptian 
monachism. For Schenoudi’s was the most permanently exclusive Coptic 
manifestation of monastic life; and the literature, being largely letters 
and conferences, illustrates the inner working of the system in a more 
vivid and realistic way than is possible with the more formal Pachomian 
documents. All this matter has been admirably collected by Leipoldt 
in his Schenute von Atripe (1903). It has also to be said that Dr Schi- 
wietz’s articles needed much more revision before re-publication than 
they received, in order to bring them up to the level of present know- 
ledge, the seven trifling alterations in the ‘Nachtrage’ being wholly 
inadequate: e.g. the conditions of the problem concerning the Vita 
Pauli Eremitae, as stated in the note to p. 50, have been completely 
changed by the Greek text printed by Bidez in 1900. But in spite 
of such defects the book, as a co-ordinated digest of the materials, 
is a meritorious and useful contribution to history, monastic, eccle- 
siastical, and religious. Still more welcome will be the second volume, 
if it treats with like thoroughness of the less worked fields of Asiatic 
and Greek monachism. 


E. C. ButTLer. 


De Timotheo I Nestorianorum Patriarcha (728-823) et Christianorum 
Orientalium condicione sub Caliphis Abbasidis. Accedunt XCIX 
eiusdem Timothei Definitiones Canonicae e textu Syriaco inedito nunc 
primum Latine redditae. Thesim facultati Literarum Parisiensi pro- 
ponebat Hieronymus Lapourt xv, 86). (Paris, 1904.) 

IN the preface to this little treatise M. Labourt informs us that he 
has abandoned his intention of writing a history of the Oriental Churches 
under the Ommayad and Abbasid Caliphs (thus continuing the work 
commenced in his Le Christianisme dans l’Empire Perse, Paris, 1904), 
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owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the available material. Here he con- 
fines himself to the history of the famous Nestorian Patriarch Timothy I, 
which occupies a little more than half of the volume, and presents us 
with a translation of an unedited document, viz. the Ninety-nine Canons 
of Timotheus I. The treatise itself (which is prefaced by a useful list 
of Timotheus’ writings) he divides into three chapters. The first deals 
somewhat briefly with the life of the Patriarch, giving an account of the 
troubles incident to his election. The second, which is of more general 
interest, deals with a variety of topics connected with the Nestorian 
Church of that age: interesting is the section (II) in which the 
authorities employed by Timothy are discussed, and a list of the works 
referred to by him is given. Constant reference is made to unpublished 
writings of Timotheus in illustration of various points which are adduced. 

The third chapter is rather of the nature of an appendix, and deals 
with Nestorian Missions. Here much interesting and valuable material 
is brought forward from the letters of Timotheus, who lived at a time of 
great activity in this respect. The treatise is interesting reading, and 
suggests several lines of thought and research capable of further develope- 
ment, especially in chapter 3. It is, however, difficult to criticize 
conclusions which are to so great an extent based on inaccessible 
documentary evidence. 

The document, a translation of which is here printed for the first 
time—the Ninety-nine Canons of Timotheus—contains several points 
of interest. Two pages of the MS. are wanting, and consequently 
seven entire sections and parts of two others are lacking; this is the 
more unfortunate as it occurs at the point where Timothy is dealing 
with forbidden degrees in matrimony, in which connexion his decisions 
are noteworthy. As a whole the Canons bear a strong resemblance 
to the Western penitential books—e. g. the Penitential of Theodore, 
some points of contact with which are noted below. In form it takes 
the shape of questions and answers, thereby resembling the X VZ/I 
Responsa Canonica of Timotheus of Alexandria (Beveridge Pandect 
Can. II 165); but there appears to be no matter common to the two 
documents. This is not the case with the Canons of St Basil— 
adopted by the Trullan Council—which agree in places with our 
document (cp. Basil, Can. 23 [Beveridge II p. 81] and Timothy, 
qu. 20 p. 61, both prohibiting marriage with a deceased wife’s sister or 
a deceased brother’s wife). ‘The Canons are prefaced by a short intro- 
duction containing some autobiographical matter, and are divided into 
three sections as follows :— 

Can. I-XVIII. De ordinibus ecclesiasticis. 
Can. XVIII-XLVI. De re matrimonii. 
Can. XLVI-XCIX. De hereditatibus. 
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Throughout, the Canons cast interesting sidelights on the conditions 
of the times, the internal discipline of the Nestorian Church, and the 
relations of Christians to the civil (Mohammedan) power. (Cp. 
especially qu. 12, 13, 31, 75, 76, 77-) 

The first section, which deals chiefly with matters of the internal 
discipline of the Nestorian Church, bears strong testimony to the firm- 
ness of Timotheus’ rule and the extension of his activities ; it is 
difficult to fail to see herein some reflection of the difficulties attendant 
upon his own election and consecration. Only one Canon deals with 
a liturgical matter, and it is of some interest. In reply to the question 
‘Num liceat relinqui Eucharistiam super altari in diem alterum?’ 
Timotheus replies in the negative, basing his decision on Ex. xii 10, 
and xvi 4ff. In the second section, dealing with matrimony, the 
discipline enforced by Timothy is considerably stricter and more in 
accord with later Western practice than that prescribed in Theodore’s 
Penitential. It is, on the other hand, noteworthy that Timotheus 
(qu. 32) permits a man to divorce his adulterous wife and to marry again 
if he does not wish to forgive her, and take her back ; but he prohibits 
either the adulterer or adulteress from marrying. With regard to 
‘prohibited degrees’, Timotheus forbids a father and son to marry 
a mother and daughter (qu. 18) ; this is permitted by Theodore (ch. 28). 
On the other hand, Timotheus forbids two brothers to marry two 
sisters (qu. 19); but this is allowed by Theodore (ch. 28). 

In the third section, dealing with the laws of inheritance, there are 
two passages of some interest, giving us specimens of Timotheus’ 
exegesis (pp. 73, 74), by which he justifies his enactments with regard 
to inheritance by women. One or two other matters are dealt with in 
this section, e. g. the question of the appointment of a Mohammedan 
as the guardian of Christian children (qu. 75), the credibility of the 
testimony of a Mohammedan against a Christian (qu. 76), whether it 
is permissible to a Christian to take an oath (qu. 80), &c. On the whole 
the responses impress one with the wisdom and moderation of the 
author, and explain to some extent his amicable relations with the 
civil powers (cp. especially qu. 76). 

In conclusion, a careful perusal of this treatise seems to emphasize 
the desirability of publishing in a convenient form the text of the 
Canons, and of other unedited writings of Timotheus, in order that 
the undoubtedly valuable material therein contained may be placed 
in the hands of students of Oriental Christianity with as little delay 
as possible. 

H. LeonarD Pass. 
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Zwei Gnostische Hymnen, ausgelegt von ERWIN PREUSCHEN, mit Text u. 
Ubersetzung. (Giessen, J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904. 
Pr. 3 m.) 

Tue object of this work is to reconsider the meaning of the two well- 
known hymns in the Acts of Thomas, and to bring out their exact 
relation to Gnosticism. The Syriac text is best known in Wright’s 
edition (Apoc. Acts of the Apostles i p. a> [wrongly printed os© on 
p. 9 of this book] sq. and p. -&3 sqq.). The Greek text is found in 
M. Bonnet’s Acta Apost. apocr. ii 2 (Lips. 1903) p. 109 sqq., 219 sqq. 
The Syriac text printed here, however, is G. Hoffmann’s reconstructed 
text published in Zeitschr. f. neutest. Wissensch. iv 273 ff. In the case 
of the first hymn M. Bonnet’s Greek text is given as well, and German 
translations of both Greek and Syriac. ‘The second hymn, the so-called 
Hymn of the Soul, is, of course, wanting in the Greek. The German 
translation in each case seems to be identical with Hoffmann’s. Seven 
lines of a fragment of an Armenian translation of the first hymn from 
Cod. Paris. Fonds Armén. 46 III now appear for the first time. The 
main characteristic of Hoffmann’s Syriac text is an almost ruthless 
attempt to reduce or increase each line to exactly six syllables. Thus, 
in the Hymn of the Soul, there are more than twenty alterations. Pre- 
positions and conjunctions are omitted and inserted freely. Some 


interesting corrections of the text are made on other grounds. Thus 
in ll. 13 and 14 of the first hymn instead of ‘The twelve Apostles of 
the Son and the seventy-two thunder in her’ we have 


which is founded partly on the Greek, partly on a hint of Thilo’s. 


In the second hymn in 1. 26 for the difficult |.as5;> Hoffmann reads 
\ina&ix04> and translates ‘Sohn Gesalbter’ with the footnote‘ = Kénigssohn 
=Christianus [Oder Christus ? vgl. Schluss]’. Preuschen accepts the 
translation but omitsthe note. They both agree that there is no lacuna 
here, as against Bevan (Zexts and Studies v 3, pp. 14, 15, 35)- 
Preuschen follows Hoffmann in suggesting that ‘He’ should be read 
instead of ‘ I’ in 1. 28. Inl. 29b the difficult wwoaas is avoided by 
reading wesams. In 90b Hoffmann reads (singular). In 
103 b surely Prof. Bevan’s Jenoo? is more reasonable than translating 
the text ‘mit Wasser-Orgelstimmen preisen,’ and supposing kaos: to be 
the same as (i8pavdéwv). 

In the case of the first hymn Preuschen regards the Greek text as 
having the greater originality, and gives for his authority Lipsius Die 
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apokr. Apostelgeschichten i p. 301 ff, which in his view settles the 
question. But Lipsius himself seems to have later leaned to the other 
view, cf. vol. ii? 423-5, and especially Mr Burkitt’s article in this JouRNAL, 
Jan. 1900, p. 280 (to which this reference is due). The Syriac shews 
signs according to Preuschen of having been altered to suit Church 
feeling. In this he is opposed to Hoffmann who holding to the priority 
of the Syriac supposes the Greek to contain Gnostic glosses. Both, 
however, agree in emending ol. to we» whSo in the first line, in- 
fluenced no doubt partly by the metre. 

Preuschen’s view is that the hymn is modelled upon the marriage- 
songs of Syria, but it is not secular as such expressions as ‘ Daughter of 
Light’, ‘ splendour’ (Jas), ‘gate of heaven’ shew. Who is the bride? 
He realizes that the Syriac gives an intelligible answer when it says the 
Church. But this he puts on one side, though the Armenian apparently 
supports the identification. He shews how natural the expression was 
in this connexion by references to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon, and in the New Testament to Eph. v 23. But it 
will not do to apply this meaning to the Hymn, because it must be 
Gnostic. This Preuschen regards as practically settled by Thilo Acta 
Thomae p. 121 

A careful and highly interesting discussion of early Semitic views of 
creation follows. The presence of masculine and feminine elements in 
the Godhead is brought out by references to Ba‘al, Ba‘alat, [™ and the 
part of the Spirit in Creation. The importance of Wisdom (hokhma) in 
later Jewish literature in similar connexions is pointed out. These 
elements are shewn to be found in Irenaeus’ description of Gnostic 
cosmogonies, It is interesting to find the author placing such reliance on 
the exactness of Irenaeus’ descriptions as he does. Turning to the song, 
he identifies the Daughter of Light with Wisdom who is shut up by 
Matter and waiting for the coming of Christ to release her. The 
connexion of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit is shewn by the pleasant 
smell that hangs about her. 

Then we come on something definitely Gnostic—the hands which 
shew the way to the land of Aeons. But it should be noted that the 
Syriac has ‘ place of life’, and there seems no doubt that Hoffmann is 
right in supposing rdv x@pov aidvwr to be a ‘falsche Auslegung’. 

Similarly our author finds difficulty in the thirty-two who offer praise. 
The Syriac suits the connexion at least as well. The seven male and 
seven female attendants of the bride are Aeons of course. It should be 
noted that they occur both in Greek and Syriac. This mysterious pair 
of sevens certainly lends colour to the idea that the author of the 
hymn was influenced by something like Gnostic thought, especially if 
‘The Twelve’ really refers to the signs of the Zodiac. 

VOL. VI. Gg 
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Finally it may be said that much that is clearly Gnostic in the Greek 
is much simpler and more natural in the Syriac, which forms a very 
nearly coherent whole. If the ascription of praise at the end is compared 
in the Greek and Syriac it will be seen how much more primitive and 
convincing the Syriac is. If on other grounds we are led to suppose the 
Syriac older, this tends to confirm the view. 


In his treatment of the second hymn Preuschen objects to the view 
of its meaning usually held. The story of a soul going on a journey to 
seek another soul has no parallel in Gnostic systems, in so far as they 
are known to us. Moreover the story is quite out of place in such 
a system. For the soul that undertakes the mission must be an Aeon. 
This suggests to Preuschen what he regards as the true explanation. 
The subject of the poem can be none other than Christ. He is the 
speaker. It is His descent from Heaven, life on earth, and return to 
the Father that is described. 

The hymn is regarded as embodying in a poetical form the teaching 
of the Gnostics on Redemption, and thus fills a gap in our knowledge. 
The ‘brother’ q1.5l, cf. Il. 156, 42a, 48a, 60a, would seem to create 
a difficulty. This is disposed of by a comparison with Iren. i 30. 1 f, 
from which it appears that the Aeon Christus proceeds from the union of 
Filius Hominis and Spiritus Sanctus. 

Preuschen supports his identification as follows. The burden is 
a reference to Matt. xi 30. Egypt is the World (Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 
3°; Orig. Hom. in Gen. xiv 3). The serpent is Nus (voids) of Iren. i 
30. 5. The two couriers are compared with the two companions of the 
Transfiguration. Reference is also made to Zv. Petri 39 f, and Luke 
xxiv. /istis Sophia, p. 133, Schwartz gives a similar account of two 
accompanying angels. Maisin and Sarbig are ‘ Aonenherrschaften’ 
through which Christ has to pass to reach the underworld. 

Jesus is the companion, whom Christ takes to Himself. The clothing, 
which he puts on to avoid remark, is the body of this pure man Jesus. 
The eagle that brings the message presents a more stubborn obstacle. 
Preuschen thinks the reference may be to the Transfiguration. 

The theory is interesting and in some ways attractive. But it leaves 
certain points in the hymn unexplained. For instance the idea that 
Christ fell asleep and forgot His heavenly origin seems difficult to 
understand. Preuschen represents it as the result of partaking of the 
food of the world. The view that this established communion is 
perfectly natural. But to what period of Our Lord’s life are we to 
suppose that the Gnostics referred? If it was the childhood, the 
connexion with the food of the Egyptians, even supposing the expression 
to be entirely allegorical, seems out of place. It is difficult to think 
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that the suggestion really explains the Hymn as well as the ‘soul’ 
theory. 

In a final chapter Preuschen inclines to the proposition that Bardaisan 
was the author of both hymns, finding in the first the closest points of 
connexion with his teaching as given by St Ephrem. 

His view of the significance of the Hymns is thus summed up: 
‘Die Grundfrage war nicht die philosophische, woher das Ubel in der 
Welt stamme, sondern die religiés-sittliche, wie man vom Ubel loskomme.’ 


A. S. Duncan Jones. 


LD’ Afrique chrétienne, by Dom H. Lectercg. 2 vols. 7 fr. (Paris, 
Lecoffre, 1904.) 

Dom LectercgQ, who is not only a really great archaeologist but 
a Frenchman with all the patriotic interest in Roman Africa, regarded 
as a part of the national soil, which inspires the scholars of his country, 
has written a very interesting and in many respects a very valuable book. 
The first volume, with its wealth of illustration from inscriptions, is an 
admirable account of the African Church down to the rise of Donatism, 
though the inevitable allowance must be made for anachronism in regard 
to the relation of Rome to other Churches in that early period, and the 
Italian element in the population of the provinces seems to be understated. 
Dom Leclercq lays due stress on the simultaneous rise of the African cities, 
and on their close resemblance to one another, adopting in this the views 
of Toutain ; he might have said that the nearest analogy to them is that 
of the young cities in the Western States of America. The latter, we 
know, have grown through immigration ; it is difficult to believe that 
the former sprang up simply, or mainly, through prosperity due to 
settled government without an influx from abroad. But French scholars, 
reasonably ambitious that their nation should repeat the civilizing work 
of Rome, though unable to supply a preponderant share of the popula- 
tion, are unconsciously prejudiced in favour of the view that Rome 
triumphed over African barbarism by administrative methods. Dom 
Leclercq is not alone in overlooking the evidences for a close con- 
nexion with Southern Italy, and among them the multiplication of 
bishoprics, which can best be explained by a large immigration from 
the region which is now peopling with its surplus the Argentine 
Republic. 

The interest of the present work is very largely one of detail, and 
Dom Leclercq, with singular conscientiousness and skill in selecting 
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points of interest, has collected the epigraphic evidence for the earlier, 
and some of the later, stages of African Christianity. But the work 
is unequally done, and there are large omissions at some of the most 
important points. Nor is the general treatment of the history of uniform 
excellence. St Cyprian does not receive justice, and Dom Leclercq 
ignores recent researches, being content to base himself upon Benson, 
or, in other words, practically on Fell. For St Augustine and his period 
he deliberately omits the archaeological evidence, preferring to dwell 
upon the hackneyed episode of Apiarius and other commonplaces of the 
older school of controversialists. His treatment of Pelagius is peculiarly 
unfortunate ; he plunges without warning into the subject, in a manner 
that must confuse an unfamiliar reader, and some pages after we come 
to the preliminary matter which was needed to render it intelligible. 
In fact, the volumes shew signs of haste; much of them is completely 
worked out, and much appears to have been strung together in haste in 
order to connect the isolated pieces of finished work. And in these 
less serious chapters, which are chiefly to be found in the second volume, 
there is an amazing quantity of matter conveyed within inverted commas 
from other writers. The passages, of course, are well chosen and the 
oan is always acknowledged ; but it is disappointing that a writer who 
has so rich a knowledge of his own should hurriedly copy page after 
page from others. 

But Dom Leclercq, profound as is his archaeology and wide as is his 
reading—indeed, his bibliography by itself would make the book worth 
buying—has unfortunately made psychology his foible. There is a great 
deal of it, and it is not convincing. He has a preconceived notion of 
what the Africans must have been, and anything appropriate, however 
generally characteristic of the whole society of the Imperial period, is 
made a peculiar feature of theirs if only it be suitable to form part of the 
picture. And a certain amount of violence is used in forcing the’ evi- 
dence, such as it is, into its place in the pattern. The result is much 
as we should have expected ; we find the narrowness, the vehemence, 
and the other qualities for which we look in the conventional African. 
If Stridon had not been unhappily situated on the wrong side of the 
Mediterranean we should have had from Dom Leclercq a study of 
St Jerome as the typical African. He would have served the purpose 
better than any personage native to the soil whom Dom Leclercq can 
produce. But all this generalizing fails to give the impression of reality. 
The characteristics of the North-African subjects of Rome were as 
various as their origin, and it is only by an arbitrary process of choice 
and rejection that the illusion of a uniform type is imperfectly produced. 
How arbitrary it is may be judged by some of the oditer dicta of the 
discussion. Tertullian is among those who are ‘ decidedly dead for us’; 
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the Catholic conception is too vast for the Africans ; it escapes a race 
whose imagination does not pass the frontiers, political or national, of its 
province. St Augustine alone escapes this condemnation ; yet Cyprian 
had a reasoned theory, which still seems to have some life in it, and his 
horizon included Cappadocia. 

But Dom Leclercq, even where he fails to convince us, is always 
interesting ; and nowhere more interesting than in passages which carry 
us back to the age when his Order was pre-eminent in scholarship. There 
is a robust Gallicanism about some of his utterances, as when he speaks 
of the African Church as that which ‘la premitre en Occident donnait 
le modéle de ces institutions si glorieuses qui ne sont plus que des 
souvenirs: les églises gallicane et wisigothique’, or contemns a ‘poor 
episcopate, eager to efface itself’, which allowed Rome to become a court 
of first instance for African affairs. The age seems to be that of Louis XIV; 
and surely so vigorous a defence of violence as a means of converting dis- 
senters has not been printed since the Dragonnades required an apology. 
Yet we are conscious of a slight anachronism when we find the Chouans 
classed with Donatists and Calvinists as appropriate subjects for such 
treatment ; and perhaps a mild Anti-semitism belongs to a still later 
phase of thought. But a good book concerning the past is all the 
better when it gives an insight into feelings and policies of the present, 
and if Dom Leclercq’s work is not always on the level of its best pages, 
it is as a whole incomparably the best compendium of African Church 
History that is at present accessible, and students who are specially 
concerned with any aspect of Roman Africa will be grateful for the 
wealth of knowledge from his own stores and from literature not easily 
accessible that Dom Leclercq has put at their service. 


E. W. Watson 


Ideals of Science and Faith, Edited by T. E. Hanp. (G. Allen, 1904.) 
55. net. 


Tuis volume consists of a number of essays by various writers. The 
first six endeavour to sketch how far each of several branches of science 
supplies an approach to religion, or to the fundamental theological 
beliefs on which religion rests. At the same time some of them 
describe the ‘ ideals’—in one or more senses of that ambiguous word— 
of the sciences from whose standpoints they are respectively written. 
The essays comprised in the latter portion of the book similarly describe 
the religious or theological ideals of some of the historic forms of Chris- 
tianity, and the attitude of various Churches towards science. Though 
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written in complete independence of one another the essays are, to 
a considerable extent, mutually complementary. They indicate the 
causes of unnecessary variances between scientific thinkers and theo- 
logians in the past, and suggest lines along which must be sought 
a better mutual understanding and a common basis for reorganization 
and co-operation in the future. 

The first essay of the volume describes a physicist’s approach to 
religion, and it is from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge. This writer 
attributes the hostility of the scientific temper towards the religious 
to the narrowness of the field of orthodox science as fixed by itself. 
He hopes that when science is willing to take account of the phenomena 
which we may describe as those of spiritism, and which are at present 
beyond her pale, though some of them are ‘inside the Universe of fact’, 
the regions of religion and science will be found to be one. Sir Oliver 
Lodge is writing very freely just now on questions as to which science 
and religion are supposed to be at issue, and in so far as his utterances 
administer a rebuke to the naturalistic dogmatism which is at the present 
time being widely read in England, he is rendering a useful service to 
religion and to truth. 

At the same time, it must be questioned whether his standpoint and 
mode of argument are the best which can be adopted. There are 
physicists who have found a better method. Though Sir Oliver fully 
believes that science and religion admit of ‘reconciliation’, he waives 
aside the aid of philosophy for the purpose. He ignores the critical 
investigation of scientific presuppositions which has been one of the 
most important of the recent tendencies of scientific thought. In spite 
of his leanings to some kind of religious belief, his essay seems to have 
more kinship, in method and standpoint, to the writings of Tyndall and 
Huxley than to those of the physicists who have lately given their atten- 
tion to the relations of science and religion. 

The ‘trend and temper’ which Sir O. Lodge attributes to the orthodox 
science of to-day does not really inhere in science at all. It is the 
naturalistic philosophy which, no doubt, many men of science profess. 
Science itself has no metaphysics, though scientific men have. Yet 
Sir Oliver can hardly discover such a ‘trend’ as he describes in 
science, unless he first reads into science several metaphysical presup- 
positions. Whether matter is ontologically prior to mind, whether the 
world is ‘self-existent’ and wholly independent of our experience, 
whether ‘law’ is a physical fact or a subjective postulate and whether 
it applies to mental life as well as to physical phenomena, whether the 
mechanical models in terms of which physics describes Nature are only 
conceptual or are something more real than the phenomena themselves : 
all these are questions with which physical science has nothing to do; 
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and yet, if Sir O. Lodge’s account of the ‘trend’ of science is correct, 
science must assume one of each of these pairs of alternatives as if the 
other were non-existent. And if she be allowed to do so, it must be 
remarked that there is then an end to all ‘ reconciliation’ of science and 
theology. Modern spiritism may or may not be supplying us with an 
extended knowledge of the cosmos ; but it is not thence that we hope 
for relief from the anti-theistic tendencies attributed to physical science. 
It is rather from a frank facing, on the part of the students of the 
physical sciences, of those fundamental questions with regard to reality 
and knowledge which the scientific worker may afford to ignore, but 
which the scientific opposer of religious beliefs cannot be allowed to 
take for granted, that it will become easier to escape the seductiveness 
with which naturalism often appeals to the scientific mind. 

Professors J. A. Thomson and P. Geddes write with more care and 
caution on the biological ‘approach’. They are fully aware of the 
limitations of natural science. These writers handle a number of points 
that are of interest to philosophy and theology, but their treatment of 
them suffers from extreme compression. It is shewn that biological 
analysis is not the same thing as ultimate explanation of biological facts; 
that heredity must not be understood to suppress individuality and 
responsibility ; that the anti-ethical aspect of Evolution was exaggerated 
by Huxley and by Darwinistic writers generally ; and thus correction is 
meted out to the tendency to solve certain problems over-hastily in 
a sense at variance with theological doctrine. But more than this: 
in establishing inductively the Unity of Nature, in revealing ever more 
and more mystery and wonder and beauty in the world, and by dis- 
covering possibilities of ‘betterment, saving, strengthening, regenerating 
men ’, biology, it is maintained, is positively approaching one aspect of 
the idea of God. 

The approach which psychology presents is treated of by Prof. Muir- 
head. He notes the change of tone in the expressions of men of science 
with regard to religion which has come about during the last generation. 
The attempt to reduce mind to a mode of matter, he points out, has 
been abandoned; the conceptions of causality and law have been 
revised; the limits of mechanical interpretation have come to be 
generally recognized; attempts to explain our mental life by laws of 
association of ideas on the analogy of the physical sciences belong 
to a day now past; and these changes are attributed to psychology. 
We should have thought that epistemology should be credited with 
them to a greater extent than psychology; but perhaps the former 
science is meant to be included in the latter. There is no doubt that 
the mental sciences have done a considerable work for religion in 
‘removing the difficulty that comes from the opposition of the physical 
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to the mental, and from the apparent secondariness of the latter in the 
order of creation’. We are not told, in this essay, of any positive con- 
tributions from psychology which tend to make the scientific approach 
to religion more easy ; but its criticism of materialistic and mechanical 
theories represents a permanent contribution to philosophy of religion. 

The essay on the sociological approach does not contribute so much 
that is relevant to the title or the aim of the book of which it forms 
a part. It is intended by its author to suggest a practical policy which 
he states thus: ‘ Let the religious idealists, purging themselves of for- 
malism, laying aside desanctified ceremonialism, take the lead in com- 
bining the naturalists, the workers, the humanists, the educationists, the 
evolutionists, and the sages into one joint movement for the awakening 
of the young, for the salving of the degenerate, for the conversion of the 
unregenerate.’ 

The Hon. Bertrand Russell writes from the standpoint that science 
presents us with a world such that man, his hopes and fears, his loves 
and beliefs, are but the transient product of accidental collocations of 
atoms. The only attitude which we can take up with regard to such 
a Fate-ruled world, and the human destiny which it implies, is said to be 
one of resignation rather than of Promethean rebellion. Even in such 
a world as this there is, however, still room for ethical ideals. ‘ Brief 
and powerless is man’s life ; on him and all his race the slow sure doom 
falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, 
omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned 
to-day to lose his dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate 
of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty 
thoughts that ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors of 
the slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine his own hands have built ; 
undismayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free from the 
wanton tyranny that rules his outward life; proudly defiant of the irre- 
sistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his con- 
demnation ; to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world 
that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march of 
unconscious power.’ Is this, we would ask, an ‘ethical approach’ to 
‘religion’, or is it eloquent mockery? Again we recommend to would- 
be reconcilers of science and theology a study of what science really is 
and a critical examination of the first principles of the naturalism which 
is weakly allowed to usurp its name. 

Prof. P. Geddes brings the first part of the volume to a conclusion 
with a contribution on the ideals common to education and religion. 
Again there is not much said that is directly relevant to the main 
purpose of the book, though this chapter contains much refreshing 
criticism of our educational methods. 
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Of the latter portion of the book, dealing with ‘approaches through 
Faith’, not much needs to be said by way of criticism. The first treat- 
ment of the conflict between science and religion is presented from 
a Presbyterian standpoint. A sketch of the history of the Presbyterian 
attitude towards scientific doctrines which have in the past seemed to 
conflict with theology is given ; and, speaking of the present, the writer 
is proud to recognize ‘in Presbyterian faith the basal principles of all 
true science—the demand for unity and order, and the assertion of the 
rights of intellect’. ‘These principles are, of course, not the unique 
property of any one branch of Protestant Christendom. 

It would seem that the Anglican Church is the one that most rapidly 
adapted its teaching to the new light on Nature and the Bible which 
during the last century poured in upon us in continuous streams. But 
the author representing the Anglican standpoint in this volume is less 
concerned to dwell upon his Church’s attitude towards science than 
upon its ideals—nationality, as against the inevitable limitations and 
over-emphasis of seceding bodies, and comprehensiveness or spiritual 
spaciousness, as against departmental types of mind such as Puritanism. 
The Anglican Church is admitted to be ‘ tormentingly below what she 
might be’; but her ideal, as embodied in her most typical son, Richard 
Hooker, is ‘to be as full and passionate and strong as English human 
nature’, 

Father Waggett’s paper on ‘The Church as seen from outside’ is not 
so plainly connected as most of the others with the general aim of the 
volume, but it is none the less valuable on that account. It needs 
a high churchman to describe the idea of the Church in its length and 
breadth and height, and the editor could not, perhaps, have entrusted 
this subject to better hands. The essay is marked by many fine 
qualities, amongst which breadth of mind and generous sympathy are 
conspicuous. The force of the word ‘outside’, in its title, is not 
self-evident ; certainly the conception of the Church presented to us is 
one which could only be arrived at from within. 

The reader will doubtless turn with some curiosity to Mr Wilfred 
Ward’s defence of the attitude of the Church of Rome towards scientific 
pronouncements concerning Nature and the Bible. He will find a clear, 
able, and a partially acceptable, if somewhat plausible, apo/ogia. The 
relative slowness of the Roman Church to adopt the results of natural 
science and biblical criticism is represented as a virtue and not a fault. 
We can readily admit that ‘what is advanced as science is in reality 
often subtly coloured by the presuppositions of its advocates’, and that 
the alleged results of science need careful scrutiny before they can safely 
be assimilated by the Church. Further, it must be granted that it is 
the business of the appointed rulers of the Church of Rome—or of 
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any other Church—to guard the ‘deposit’ of traditional doctrine ; and 
over-suspiciousness of novelty on their part may be looked upon as no 
greater a failing than over-hastiness of reconstruction. But when all 
this has been said, it may be questioned whether the Church of Rome 
is best adapted, as Mr Ward claims, ‘by its constitution and even its 
modus agendi’, for the synthesis of science and faith. It is one thing 
to wait for verification of alleged facts; it is another to ban them 
previously to a judicial hearing and to repress critical inquiry within 
predetermined bounds. Yet this line of action must be attributed 
to the appointed rulers of the Roman Church. Mr Ward’s represen- 
tation of the Romanist attitude is therefore too favourable a picture ; 
and even as it stands it fails to present an ideal condition. Jealousy 
of the tradition to be safeguarded is compatible with honest scrutiny, in 
the light of facts from external sources, of the premisses on which tradi- 
tional doctrines rest, and with a fervent and transpatent desire to keep 
them pure from error. And it is only a Church which freely and frankly 
encourages and stimulates such investigations, without assigning any 
limits whatsoever, to which we can attribute an ideal attitude towards 
natural science and biblical criticism. . 

F. R. TENNANT. 


A Fourteenth-Century English Biblical Version, edited by ANNA C. 
Paves, Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1904, 8vo, pp. Ixxxvi 
+ 263.) 


Tuis is a solid piece of work, conscientiously performed. It had its 
origin in a thesis sent in for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of 
Upsala. What was then a brief Introduction has been developed into 
the eighty-six pages forming the Introduction to the present work ; and 
Miss Paues already contemplates a further expansion which shall take 
in the general subject of early English Versions of the Bible. We 
heartily wish her success in her important undertaking. What interest- 
ing discoveries in this branch of Biblical study may still await the 
explorer will be apparent when it is mentioned that of the five MSS 
here printed, three were unknown to, or at least are not mentioned by, 
Forshall and Madden, while one was not known to Miss Paues herself 
till the work of publication had begun. Of these five MSS, it should 
be added, three are in Cambridge Libraries, those of Selwyn College, 
Corpus Christi College, and the University respectively; the fourth is 
in the Bodleian, and the last in the Library of Holkham Hall, Norfolk. 
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For the purposes of the present work these are severally denoted by the 
letters S, P, C, D and H. 

The reader will notice how fragmentary and incomplete in many 
instances is the Version here given of some of the books of the New 
Testament. Thus, for example, we have no more of the Gospels than 
a fragment of St Matthew (i-vi 13), while the Epistle to Philemon and 
the Revelation are absent altogether. A general Prologue, breaking 
off abruptly, is prefixed to the Version as a whole, while shorter ones 
precede some of the separate books. A dramatic effect is given to 
some of these, as well as to the general Prologue, by the introduction 
of interlocutors—an unlearned ‘ brother’ and ‘sister’ seeking instruction 
from a more learned member of the fraternity. That a monk and nun 
are signified by these terms of human relationship will be readily under- 
stood by the reader who recalls Scott’s lines :— 

Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 
Sinful brother, part in peace. 

Several questions of interest are suggested by the facts thus briefly 
noted. For one thing, it would appear that there was not that hostility 
shewn by the rulers of the Church to translations of the Bible into the 
vernacular at the end of the fourteenth century, which some writers 
assume to have existed. It is, indeed, true that by the Constitutions 
of Arundel in 1408 the making a translation of the Scriptures or any 
part of them into English was forbidden under pain of excommuni- 
cation, unless sanctioned by the proper authority. But it is plain from 
such works as the M/yroure of oure Ladye, written in or about the year 
1415, that considerable latitude was allowed to the members of religious 
houses. In the anonymous Chastising of Goddis children, composed 
during the Wycliffite period, it is distinctly stated by the author that he 
will not ‘repreue suche translaciouns, ne I repreue not to haue hem 
on Englische, ne to rede on hem where pei mowe stire 3ou to more 
deuocioun and to pe loue of God’. 

Another interesting point to be noticed is the support given by the 
Version to a statement by Sir Thomas More, which some have sought 
to discredit; namely, that he had seen with his own eyes Bibles in 
English made long before the appearance of the Wycliffite Versions’. 
For it is evident that the Version edited by Miss Paues shews no traces 
of any attempt to introduce Wycliffite doctrines. It follows the Vulgate 
with a closeness that is almost servile, as will appear from one or two 
examples :—offendiculum (Acts xxiv 16), ‘offendikel’; annumeratus 
(Acts i 26), ‘anoumburde’; jinitimae civitates (Jude 6), ‘pe cytee of 
Fynytyme’; insigne Castorum (Acts xxviii 11), ‘fairnes of castels’ ; 


? See More’s Dyalogues (ed. 1530) p. 138, and compare Gasquet The Old English 
Bible p. 176. 
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Aristarcho Macedone Thessalonicensi (Acts xxvii 2), * Aristarcheas Mace- 
donye of Thessalonye’. 

It is needless to accumulate more instances. Enough has been said 
to shew the bearing of this Version on the position taken by Sir Thomas 
More, and his followers in modern times, on the subject of early English 
translations of the Bible. While thanking Miss Paues for the labour 
she has already spent on this field, we shall await with much interest 
the appearance of her third and concluding work, which, like the 
fabled tpixvpia of the Greeks, is to surpass and complete the rest. 


J. H. Lupton. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. Dr Driver’s Book of Genesis is in a sense the most valuable 
of all his published works. Probably it does not bring to scholars 
so much new light as the Wotes on Samuel or the Commentary on 
Deuteronomy. Perhaps it will not be so acceptable to the general 
reader as Jsaiah: His Life and Times. On the other hand none of 
these three works responds to so crying a need as does this volume, 
none of them combines so well help for the scholar with help for the 
English student of the Bible. 

The Introduction of seventy-four pages is full and yet remarkably 
concise. The subject of the Antiquity of Man is admirably handled 
and references are added to the best relevant scientific literature. The 
Religious Value of Genesis is treated with a fullness and a sense of the 
importance of the subject which are often absent from modern works. 
The text is that of the Revised Version, and the limits of the various 
‘documents’ are marked clearly but unobtrusively in the margin. The 
comments are usually as brief as they are good, but there are more 
than thirty detached notes on important subjects, and an Excursus 
of five pages on Gen. xlix ro, ‘ Until Shiloh come’. Among the notes 
which may be specially recommended for study are those on :— 

xi 31. ‘Ur and the Hebrews.’ 

xii 1 ff. ‘The method of transmission of Patriarchal History.’ 


xii 3. On the words, And in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed. 


xxii 19. ‘The Sacrifice of Isaac.’ 

xxxiv 31. ‘The Narrative of Jacob’s dealings at Shechem.’ 

xlix (passim). 

This Commentary for candour, reverence, and thoroughness has few 
equals in the field of modern exegesis of the Old Testament. 

2. Dr Preserved Smith’s Old Testament History is a disappointing 
piece of work. The author has read widely and possesses a considerable 
knowledge of his subject. On the other hand the book is too long, 
and the narrative often degenerates into mere talk. The style has 
neither dignity nor force. The tone throughout is ‘superior’, and the 
writer manifests hardly one touch of sympathy with Eastern modes 
of thought and feeling. Dr Smith has read many German monographs, 
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but he has not sounded the depths of the Hebrew spirit. Difficult 
questions are settled with a stroke of the pen. 

A few specimens of the style of the book may be given. ‘The 
Canaanites had pulled themselves together’ (p. 91); ‘So indelicate 
a denunciation could not fail to offend the smart set’ (p. 256); 
‘I remember the love of thy youth, the affection of thy honeymoon’ 
(translated from Jer. ii 2 on p. 287); ‘The Edomites were pushing up 
from the south—small blame to them’ (p. 359). 

It must be recorded in the author’s favour that he has not been 
carried away either by the Jerahmeelite theory or by the proposed 
identification of Zerubbabel with the Servant of the Lorp of Isa. liii. 

3. Mr A. H. MeNeile’s Jntroduction to Ecclesiastes contains not only 
an Introduction but also an important collection of Notes on Select 
Passages, a Translation in which the different elements in the book are 
distinguished by the use of different type, and lastly two Appendices, 
one on the Greek version of the book, the other on the Greek text. 
The author by a careful investigation extending over twenty pages 
shews how strong is the probability that the version of Ecclesiastes 
printed in editions of the Septuagint is in truth the first edition of 
Aquila. The discussion of the Integrity of the book is clear and 
interesting; the suggestion that the author wished to represent the 
contest of two voices is decisively rejected. As regards a possible 
influence of Greek thought on Ecclesiastes Mr Me¢Neile holds that 
while there are affinities with Stoicism, it is a mistake to suppose that 
Koheleth was well acquainted either with Stoicism or with Epicureanism. 
Mr MeNeile’s book is full of good work both in religious philosophy 
and Semitic philology. 

4. Mr A. S. Peake, Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University 
of Manchester, who contributed the article EcciesiastEs to Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, has written an interesting volume entitled, 
The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament. The book is divided 
into eight chapters, the first of which discusses the rise of the problem 
in connexion with the utterances of Habakkuk, though Prof. Peake 
is by no means assured that Hab. i, ii are pre-exilic. Chapter II deals 
with the prophecies of Ezekiel, and chapter III with the figure of the 
Servant of the Lorp as portrayed in Deutero-Isaiah and in Psalm xxii. 
Chapter IV, headed A Century of Disillusion, discusses briefly Haggai 
and Zechariah, Malachi, and Isa. lvi-Ixvi. The Book of Job furnishes 
the subject of Chapter V. Chapter VI, entitled Songs in the Night, 
touches on the problem as presented in the Psalms, with a fairly full 
discussion of Psalm Ixxiii. Chapter VII, Zhe Apocalyptist and the 
Pessimist, embraces Isa. xxiv—xxvii, Daniel, and Ecclesiastes. Prof. Peake 
assigns the first of these to the period extending from Artaxerxes Ochus 
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to Alexander the Great, but he also believes with Duhm that the passage 
is not homogeneous. There are two Appendices, one discussing the 
date of Hab. i, ii, the other treating the critical problems of Isa. xl-Ixvi. 
The book is written in an interesting way, and though it is of a 
‘popular’ character, it contains not a little worthy of the attention 
of scholars. 

5. Les Psaumes traduits de Phébreu par M. B. d’Eyragues is 
introduced by a letter from M. Vigouroux to the Archbishop of Paris 
urging that a good translation of the Psalms may be of great use to 
priests, seminarists and the faithful generally, because ‘La version 
latine de la Vulgate, quelque vénérable qu’elle soit, est, de ’aveu de 
tous, imparfaite’.» M. d’Eyragues’ rendering keeps closely to the 
Hebrew, as a few extracts will shew. 

Ps. xxii 3, ‘But thou art holy, O thou that inhabitest the praises 
of Israel’ (R.V.). 

‘Et pourtant tu es le saint, tu regnes au milieu des louanges d’Israél’ 
(d’Eyragues). 

‘Tu autem in sancto habitas, laus Israel’ (Vulgate). 

Ps. lxviii 27, ‘There is little Benjamin their ruler, the princes of Judah 
and their council’ (marg. ‘company’, R.V.). 

‘C’est Benjamin, le plus jeune, qui les domine, les princes de Juda 
avec leur troupe’ (d’Eyragues). 

‘Ibi Benjamin adolescentulus in mentis excessu, principes Juda duces 
eorum’ (Vulgate). 

Some of M. d’Eyragues’ notes contain questionable statements, 
e.g. on Ps. xlv ro, ‘Le substantif hébreu Séga/ signifie épouse, mais il 
est employé seulement dans des circonstances solennelles et marque la 
dignité, la prééminence du rang.’ 

6. The book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint (Codex Alexandrinus), 
translated and edited by R. R. Ottley, M.A., ought to prove a useful 
book. A translation of the LXX into English by Sir L. Brereton was 
published some years ago by Messrs Bagster, but it was not furnished 
with such useful notes as Mr Ottley gives us. A translation of the 
Hebrew is interpaged with the translation from the LXX for the sake ot 
ease of reference, and an Introduction is prefixed dealing with the 
Early History of the Septuagint, the Text of the LXX in Isaiah, Methods 
of rendering, and differences between the Hebrew and the LXX. The 
task of translating the rather bald Greek is a very difficult one, e. g. in 
X 32; liii 2, 3, and though Mr Ottley has not always succeeded, he has 
given us a literal rendering of no slight value. A few more exegetical 
notes on each chapter would have been welcome. 

4. Le livre d’Isaie, par le P. Albert Condamin (Paris, 1905), consists 
of a French translation of Isaiah accompanied by brief textual notes, 
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Longer notes embodying literary and historical discussions are 
frequently added at the end of the sections to which they refer. From 
one or the other of these two sets of notes all that is required for an 
intelligent reading of the text is supplied, but for a fuller presentation 
of critical material the author refers us to a forthcoming volume to be 
called Jntroduction au livre d’Isaie. 

The present volume is an excellent piece of work, and must be 
allowed a high place among the best recent commentaries on Isaiah— 
French, German, and English. Pére Condamin shews an intimate 
acquaintance with the work of his predecessors, and exercises very 
sound judgement in handling it. He always knows his own mind, and 
states his views with lucidity and brevity. A student of Isaiah who was 
restricted to one book could hardly do better than choose this. 

The text is arranged, except in narrative passages which are plainly 
prose, according to parallel members and strophes.' Ptre Condamin, 
while avoiding certain dogmatic views about ‘ metre’, attaches great 
importance to the theory of strophes defended by illustration in his 
book. For this theory indeed there is much to be said, and the 
author’s well-reasoned defence of it is certainly persuasive. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


The Theology of the Old Testament, by the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Edited from the author’s manuscripts by S. D. F. 
Salmond, D.D., F.E.1I.S. (International Theological Library : 
T. & T. Clark, 1904.) 

Dr Davinson’s book on Old Testament Theology has long been 
awaited by Biblical students, and it is needless to say that it well 
deserves the warm welcome which it will receive as the most important 
contribution to the subject as a whole which this country has produced. 
Dr Salmond alludes to the ‘difficult and anxious task’ which he has 
had in dealing with the mass of material contained in Dr Davidson’s 
manuscripts; and it will be evident to readers how large a debt is 
due to the labour of the editor, involving as it did the selection and 
arrangement of matter which came to him ‘in a variety of editions— 
four, five, or six in not a few cases—the long results of unceasing study 
and searching probation of opinion’. 

Looking at the author’s work as a whole, and endeavouring to 
express in a few words the impression which it leaves upon the mind, 
it may be said that, whereas so many Old Testament scholars appear 
to be better versed in the latest results of modern criticism than they 
are in first-hand study of the materials of criticism, Dr Davidson knows 
his sources first of all; and, in this as in his other books, what he 
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offers to the world represents the result of minute original study and 
of judgements based upon the careful weighing and sifting of all available 
evidence. 

In a work which was unfortunately never finished by the author 
it is inevitable that there should be found great inequality in the treat- 
ment of the several departments of the subject. Thus, whilst the 
doctrine of the Last Things (pp. 402 ff) is worked out with wealth 
of detail by a master-hand, the discussion of Sacrifice (pp. 311 ff) is 
very thin and unsatisfactory, and was probably intended to undergo 
revision and expansion. To the same cause we may assign some 
amount of repetition which is likely to prove irksome to the reader. 
Under this head may be noticed the duplicate discussions of the root 
wip and its derivatives (pp. 144f, 164f, 252f), of Pw¥ and its 
derivatives (pp. 129f, 265f), and of the distinction between sou/ and 
spirit in the N. T. (pp. 184f, 419 f). 

I have spoken of Dr Davidson’s work as bearing the impress of his 
independent judgement, and it is perhaps not unnatural that it should 
sometimes exhibit the defects of this admirable quality. The dis- 
cussion of Jehovah’s natural attributes as seen in Isa. xl-Ixvi (pp. 161 f) 
might have gained in value had the author reviewed the commonly 
received opinion that these chapters are not the work of one hand 
or of one age. Similarly, consideration of Jehovah’s Jove and choice 
of Israel (pp. 170 f) would certainly have reached greater breadth and 
lucidity if something had been said about the chronological develope- 
ment of these ideas. And the writer would scarcely so confidently 
have placed Isa. liii in the mouth of ‘Israel redeemed’ (p. 263) had 
he given due consideration to Budde’s masterly review of the con- 
ception of the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ in Isa. xl-lv which appeared a few 
years agoin the American Journal of Theology. Under this head may 
be noticed such unsupported statements as those of p. 61, ‘And it 
cannot be doubted that all the leading minds in Israel, and many of 
the people, had from the beginning reached this high platform’ (virtual 
monotheism); and p. 66, ‘the xviiith Psalm, the undoubted com- 
position of David’. In both cases very delicate questions are involved, 
and the reader would be glad to be convinced that doubt can really 
be excluded. 

In certain cases the renderings of passages from the Hebrew are 
not such as might have been expected from so refined a scholar as 
Dr Davidson. Some of these are citations from the A.V. which will 
scarcely pass muster. So p. 96, ‘As if the rod should say it was not 
wood’ (Isa. x 15; apparently a free reminiscence of A. V.); p. 143, 
‘The righteous Lord loveth righteousness’ (Ps. xi 7); p. 264, ‘As a 
bridegroom decketh &c.’ (Isa. lxi 10; similarly mistranslated in R. V. 
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instead of ‘As a bridegroom who decketh’): and, in the same way, 
p. 164, ‘As the potter treadeth clay’ (Isa. xli 25). Other passages 
are rendered or explained in a manner which scarcely admits of 
justification. So on p. 139 we have an explanation of Joel ii 2 
*“For he shall give you the former rain for righteousness ”— 

i.e. in token of righteousness, right standing with God’. But surely 
the preposition can be nothing else than 5 of norm—‘in accordance 
with righteousness’, i.e. as His righteousness sees fit to give it. Again 
on p. 190 Deut. v 26 is rendered ‘For what is all flesh, that it might 
hear the voice of the living God speaking out of the midst of the fire, 
as we, and live?’ This translation exhibits an extraordinary disregard 
of the Hebrew tenses "WN), and the true 
meaning of the passage is certainly that which is given by A.V., R.V. 
Further, the explanation (p. 56) of the formula of Ex. iii 14 "wx mnKN 
marx is in defiance of Hebrew idiom :—‘ Or if it mean “I will be what 
I will be”, it resembles the expression in Ex. xxxiii 19, “I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy”, the meaning of which would 
appear | engl if it were read, “On whom I will have mercy, I will have 
mercy”; I will have mercy fully, absolutely. The idea of selection 
scarcely ‘Ties i in the formula ; it is rather the strong emphatic affirmation, 
I will have mercy” This explanation is repeated on p. 70. But what 
is the justification for importing into the words ‘I will be’, ‘I will 
have mercy’, a fuller and more emphatic connotation in their first 
occurrence in the sentence than in their second? No such justification 
exists. On the contrary, both passages are good illustrations of a far 
from infrequent mode of expression which Dr Driver has suitably 
named ‘the idem per idem idiom’, employed when the speaker is unable 
or unwilling to speak more explicitly. Examples of this may be seen 
in Deut. i 46, ‘Ye abode in Kadesh many days, according unto the 
days that ye abode there’, i. e. for a period which need not be specified 
precisely: 1 Sam. xxiii 13, ‘And they went about where they went 
about’, i.e. it is unimportant to specify their wanderings more closely : 
2 Sam. xv 20, ‘Seeing that I go whither I go’. Similarly, ‘I will have 
mercy upon whom I will have mercy’ implies that God refuses to 
define beforehand a course of action which will be determined by His 
sovereign will; and ‘I will become what I will become’ means that 
what He will become is at the time of speaking not to be specified, 
but will be unfolded in the course of Israel’s future history. 

Whilst alluding to the significance of the formula by which the Tetra- 
grammaton is explained in Exodus, we may question the statement of 
pp. 46f, repeated on p. 102:—‘It seems certain that in Isa. xl seq. 
the name Jehovah is not used as having any special significance 
etymologically, but is the name for God absolutely.’ ‘Here the name 
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of Jehovah has no special meaning; it is the highest name of God.’ 
Such a passage as Isa. xlii 8, ‘I am Jehovah, that is my name, and 
my glory will I not give to another, nor my praise to graven images’, 
is by itself sufficient to contradict such an assertion, since the state- 
ment, ‘that is my name’ can only signify, ‘I am all that the name 
implies’. But if we compare Mal. iii 6, ‘For I am Jehovah, I change 
not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed’, and the constantly 
recurring formula of Ezekiel, ‘And they (ye, thou) shall know that 
I am Yahwe’ (vi 7, 13; vii 4, 9, &c.), it is surely clear that for the 
later prophets a very special meaning was attached to the Divine Name. 
‘I will become what I will become’ suggests the idea of absolute self- 
determination. ‘He who will become’ is absolutely self-determined, 
and therefore unchangeable, true to His promise and His threatening. 
That this was the underlying idea for Isa. xl ff is further substantiated 
by the repeated occurrence of the alternative formula ‘I am He’, 
where it is difficult to escape the impression that a play is intended 
upon the similarity of the consonants xin and mm. We may notice 
Isa. xli 4, ‘I, Jehovah, first and with the last I am He’, and especially 
Isa. xliii 10-13, ‘Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and my servant 
whom I have chosen: that ye may know and believe Me, and under- 
stand that I am He; before Me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after Me. I, even I, am Jehovah, and beside Me there 
is no Saviour. I have declared, and I have saved, and I have shewed, 
and there was no strange God among you: therefore ye are My 
witnesses, saith Yahwe, and Iam God. Yea, since the day was I am 
He ; and there is none that can deliver out of My hand: I will work, 
and who can reverse it?’ Cf. also Isa. xlvi 4, Deut. xxxii 39, Ps. cii 27. 

In concluding this notice, it must be added that such criticisms as 
are here offered are made in no captious spirit. In proportion to the 
importance of a book lies the obligation upon the reviewer to make 
such criticisms as may suggest themselves to him ; and in a work which 
contains so great a mass of learning extending over so wide a field it 
is inevitable that details here and there should afford occasion for 
criticism. Had Dr Davidson lived to carry his work to completion, it 
is probable that some of the points to which exception has been taken 
would have been modified or altered. As the book no doubt will run 
into more than one edition, it is worth while to chronicle such printer’s 
errors as have been noticed. On p. 45 read ‘Ammon’ for ‘ Moab’, and 
vice versa; p. 56 read Ex. xxxiii 19 for xxxiii 9; p. 151 read Hos. xi 12 
for x 12; p. 438, 1. 10 correct ‘His feet is set’; p. 333, l. 18 correct 
‘effeet’. Misprints in Hebrew words are to be found on pp. 41, 65 (4), 
85, 149, 293, 295, 320, 336, 350, 448. 

C. F. Burney, 
Hh2 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, APOLOGETICS, 
AND HOMILETICS. 


Selbstbewusstsein und Willensfreiheit, von D. Grorc Grave. (Berlin, 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1904.) 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS and free-will are treated in this work as funda- 
mental presuppositions of the Christian view of life, and with especial 
reference to modern controversy. 

The book falls into two parts. The former of them endeavours to 
establish that self-consciousness is ‘a new thing’, ‘an absolute begin- 
ning’, something over and above Nature. After criticizing the views 
of certain recent writers, among whom Avenarius and Mach may be 
mentioned, as to the so-called ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ experience, the 
author urges that the contents of self-consciousness are to be studied 
by observation of the individual’s inner experience as it is for himself 
and not as that experience presents itself to another. This is a point 
of great importance, and is ably discussed. Such study, the author 
admits, is beset with difficulties, but nevertheless can yield results 
equally objective with those of physical science. The writer then pro- 
ceeds to argue that such a ‘new thing’ as self-consciousness, with 
its ‘absolute beginning’ in the course of Nature, is not precluded by 
the law of causality, the principle of the conservation of energy, or the 
doctrine of descent, rightly understood. The argument here is perhaps 
not wholly convincing. The psychical life of man, it is concluded, 
presupposes a real and permanent ego ; and it is from self-consciousness, 
and not from human environment, that the moral consciousness takes 
its rise. 

In the latter portion of the book, which deals with free-will, there 
is not much that is new, though many of the writer’s comments are 
good. The author here traverses well-trodden ground, and does not 
take us to the root of the problem. 


Das Weltbild der Zukunft, von DR Karu Heim. (Berlin, Schwetschke 
und Sohn, 1904.) 

THE preface and introduction to this book arouse great expectations. 
The work is addressed, its author tells us, to such as are oppressed 
with the burden of their own thought; and it undertakes to elaborate 
a Weltanschauung on the foundation of ‘four tendencies of modern 
thought’ which are ‘ characteristic of our time’. These tendencies are 
(r) Kantism purged of scholastic elements, (2) phenomenalism such as 
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is represented by Mach, (3) the substitution of energetics for atomism 
in natural philosophy, and {4) the search, represented by the Ritschlian 
school, for a theology purified of metaphysics. This programme sounds 
interesting; but I must confess that the high hopes which it raises 
are somewhat dashed when one tries to read the book. 

Dr Heim attributes the intractability of the great problems which, 
for thousands of years, have engaged Western speculation, to the 
assumption, by the European mind, of certain fundamental distinctions 
or dualisms, such, for instance, as those between the subject and the 
objective world, perception and thought, thought and will. It may be 
granted to Dr Heim that the intractability of some of the greater 
problems of philosophy may largely be due to the faulty way in which 
they have been stated ; but the attempt to state some of them at least 
in ways which render the prospect of ultimate solution more hopeful 
has already been made, and with some success. I do not feel that 
the reconstruction which Dr Heim offers us, in so far as I can under- 
stand it, rids us of the difficulties in which philosophy finds itself 
enveloped, nor that it brings us much relief from the burden of the 
insolubility of metaphysical problems. 


The Parable of Man and of God, by Harotp B. SHEPHEARD, M.A. 
35. net. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1903.) 


THE author of this little book is to be congratulated upon its graceful 
and admirably lucid style. It is a great achievement so to have written 
on the deep things of science and philosophy. 

The writer contends that both science and philosophy are of the 
nature of parable. Science does not ‘explain’. This is true of 
her utterances as a whole, but it is most evidently illustrated in her 
account of the phenomena of organic life. Her axioms—we should 
prefer to say postulates—involve antinomies ; her mechanical models 
are symbols, not reality. All this has been often and strenuously insisted 
upon lately; but we are glad to witness another attempt to push the 
truth home and to give it increased currency. 

In a somewhat different sense the utterances of philosophy too are of 
the nature of parable. Perhaps the writer’s treatment of Agnosticism, 
which he examines as one type of philosophy, is not wholly satisfactory ; 
it does not seem true to say of it, for instance, that it is an attitude of 
mind and not a system of philosophy: and it is doubtful whether its 
assertion that ultimate reality is unknowable supplies a basis for the 
contention that all philosophy speaks in parables. Neither is this 
wholly true of Idealism, though we may grant that all attempts to 
describe the Supreme Mind are necessarily symbolical in nature. 
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The writer proceeds, in the latter part of the book, to examine man’s 
limitation to such symbolic knowledge both from the side of man and 
from the side of God. ‘It is no evil fate that causes man to learn 
in parables, but a beneficent provision which ensures his possession 
of knowledge equal to his power and not dangerous to himself, and 
affords the opportunity for thorough and full understanding’ (p. 129). 
But justice cannot be done to Mr Shepheard’s treatment of this theme 
by brief citations ; the reader must be referred to his interesting book. 


F. R. 


In Some Christian Difficulties of the Second and Twentieth Cen- 
turies, the Hulsean Lectures for 1902-3 (London, Edward Arnold), 
Mr Foakes Jackson, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, gives 
a clear, popular, and interesting account of the controversy between 
Tertullian and Marcion, with the special object of bringing out the 
resemblance between Marcionism and our modern difficulties. The 
main points were the imperfect morality of the Old Testament, and 
the appearances of waste and bad design in Nature. These antitheses 
led Marcion to dualism, to the rejection of science as a helpmate to 
religion, and to an attempt to build theology upon the love of God 
alone. Mr Foakes Jackson rightly regards the great Gnostic as a most 
interesting personage, but perhaps rather misses the mark when he 
says (p. 52) that ‘Marcion represents the mystic, the sentimentalist, 
the dreamer’. At any rate the last two epithets do not seem to convey 
quite the right impression of this austere rationalist and agnostic to 
whom neither sentiment nor science revealed anything but an evil 
or half-evil Creator, and who therefore was obliged to fall back upon 
a wholly arbitrary mysticism. Mr Foakes Jackson’s book may be found 
very useful by those who have to grapple with the religious difficulties 
of our artisans. 

C. Bice. 


Where Believers may doubt, or Studies in Biblical Inspiration and other 
Problems of Faith, by Vincent J. M¢Nass, O.P. (London, 
Burns & Oates, 1903.) 

THE oddly chosen first title, which gives no hint as to the nature 
of the book, is due to the author’s desire to make it clear that he is not 
writing a textbook upon the recognized teaching of the Church, 
but tentatively putting forward a theory of inspiration which is more 
or less new, but which as he thinks is not excluded by the definitions 
on the subject which have already been promulgated. The subject is 
one in which all just now are keenly interested, and many will like to 
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know what one of the subtlest thinkers that the Church of Rome 
possesses in England has to say about it. The most important part 
of the book is that in which he deals with Cardinal Newman’s classical 
article on Inspiration, which appeared in the Mineteenth Century in 
February, 1884. He defends the Cardinal against the attacks which 
have been made upon his teaching, chiefly by those who desired to 
submit what he had written to an excessive accuracy of ‘ paper-logic’, 
which was foreign to Newman’s mode of thought. Father MeNabb 
thinks it is mainly a question of terminology, and that Newman did 
not distinguish sufficiently between Revelation and Inspiration, with 
the consequence that his meaning is sometimes uncertain. The treat- 
ment of the subject is very technical, and hardly likely to be interesting 
to any except professed theologians, and the style tends to be a little 
obscure. Father M¢Nabb often seems to be thinking aloud, rather 
than giving us the results of his thought in a clear and luminous form. 
At the same time the book is a real contribution to the literature on 
the difficult question of Inspiration, and ought not to be neglected by 
any student of the subject. 


A, S. BARNEs, 


Three Bulwarks of the Faith: Evolution, the Higher Criticism, and the 
Resurrection of Christ, by the Rev. E. H. Archer-Shepherd (Rivingtons, 


London, 1902), is a book which may with safety and advantage be 
placed in the hands of students entering on a scientific study of the 
Bible. The chapter on the results of the Higher Criticism states them 
clearly, and gives the evidence on which they rest. The chapter on the 
Paschal Lamb, a study in comparative religion, seems fanciful and 
overdrawn ; and the author throws little fresh light on the evidence for 
the historical truth of the Resurrection. The book combines acceptance 
of the position of the Higher Critics with a reverent use of the Bible. 

Things Fundamental, a course of thirteen discourses in modern 
Apologetics, by C. E. Jefferson (London, Brown, Langham & Co., 1904), 
contains a rather wordy treatment of such fundamentals as faith, reason, 
Scripture, the Deity of Jesus, miracles, sin, the Person and work of the 
Holy Spirit. They are dealt with in a practical way, and in every-day 
language. The book contains popular sermons, and appeals rather to 
the rapid reader than to the careful student. But one might reasonably 
expect more sustained thought, as the sermons profess to be ‘for the 
man who does not really know what the foundations of the Christian 
faith are’, They are, however, an earnest and honest effort to 
interpret things fundamental to the modern and practical man in the 
light of modern knowledge and the Higher Criticism. 


W. L. E. Parsons. 
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In Some Difficulties in the Life of our Lord, by the Rev. George S. 
Cockin (Elliot Stock, London 1904), the author follows the Gospel 
narrative of our Lord’s life from the Genealogies to the Ascension ; and 
under each section he mentions difficulties and objections that have 
been raised in various quarters, and suggests a solution. No claim is 
made to originality. The aim is praiseworthy, but the value of the 
book would have been greater if its scope had been less ambitious. 
It is not likely to be used by more advanced students, but mainly by 
those to whom the questions propounded are new. For such readers 
a careful and lucid discussion of some fundamental questions would 
have been more useful than the mass of heterogeneous matter which is 
dealt with in the present work. A large number of questions are dis- 
cussed, and the treatment of many of these is too sketchy to be of much 
real value to a sincere enquirer. There are numerous quotations from 
modern writers, but often the references are not given. The author 
has not been sufficiently careful to avoid mistakes, e.g. on p. 12 he 
argues that the Massacre of the Innocents may well be an historical 
event because Herod, who caused the death of John the Baptist, would 
have little hesitation in destroying a number of young babes—as 
though it were the same Herod in each case. On pp. 95-96 he seems 
to confuse the image of Christ as the corner-stone with the totally 
distinct image of Christ as the foundation. Still, the book may offer 
helpful suggestions to some students. 

G. A. S. SCHNEIDER. 


Christus in Ecclesia. Sermons on the Church and its Institutions, 
by Hastincs Rasupa tt, D.Litt. D.C.L. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) 

Tuis volume of sermons, representative of the five years during which 
the author held the office of Preacher to Lincoln’s Inn, will be read with 
interest and respect even by those who are least prepared to accept its 
point of view. 

Dr Rashdall, while acknowledging unreservedly the debt which the 
English Church owes to the Oxford Movement, never attempts to 
minimize the differences which separate him from its leaders and their 
successors of the present day. Indeed he is so averse from what he 
calls the magical theory of religious observances, that he sometimes 
seems to curtail unduly the proper sphere of imagination and emotion. 
But if he sternly rejects much that seems to him not to bear the test of 
reason and experience, he holds with no uncertain grasp to the under- 
lying essentials, and vindicates for Religion, for the Bible, and for the 
Church, an authority which may astonish those who imagine the 
purposes of the Broad Church Party to be chiefly negative, There is 
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here nothing of solvent individualism, nothing of cynical conformity : 
the purpose of the book is edification, in its literal sense, by means of 
an intelligent treatment of the facts of history and human nature 
illuminated by profound piety. 

The sermons fall into three divisions, each dealing with a main 
subject. In the first nine chapters taken with the two dealing with 
Sunday, and the two on the relations of Church and State, Dr Rashdall 
makes out a case for the Church with its Ministry, Sacraments, and 
Worship which goes far to justify in a way intelligible to the average 
thoughtful man the dictum extra ecclesiam nulla salus. No doubt in 
some points, especially in his treatment of the priesthood, he will fail 
to satisfy many readers: nevertheless he sets before us an ideal which 
is mediaeval in its grandeur, primitive in its stern righteousness. His 
very plain dealing with the doctrine of Apostolical Succession and 
its results may be useful alike to those who accept it and to those 
who reject it. 

With regard to the Bible (xvii-xix) Dr Rashdall, while admitting to 
the full the critical principle, occupies a position which is really pro- 
foundly conservative, and gives his reasons why the Old and the New 
Testament can be and should be read as no other books can be: and 
his warning is needed, in view of the popular idea that the Higher 
Criticism has demolished the Bible. 

The section on Prayer, Thanksgiving, and Penitence (x-xiv) is the 
least logical, and perhaps the most satisfying of all. Looking upon 
the deep problem of Prayer Dr Rashdall finds the ‘dry light’ of reason 
fail him, and yields to the gentler guidance of sympathy. He has 
demonstrated that it is wrong to pray for exceptions to the general 
course of nature: but he allows us to pray for the recovery of a sick 
child, though he will not let us pray for rain. The distinction is 
obvious enough to affection, but hardly to science. The sermon on 
Penitence is a clear and impartial statement of the theological and non- 
theological aspects of sin, and shews that they are complementary, 
neither of them adequate without the other. 

Dr Rashdall’s purpose is clearly stated in his preface, and that 
purpose, of explaining and reassuring, his book seems eminently fitted 
to carry out. This is just the type of sermon which innumerable 
educated men and women are looking for, and often looking for in 
vain: the sermon that deals faithfully with questions of faith and 
practice which seem pressing enough to them, but are too often 
answered by obsolete formulas or vague generalities. 


J. H. F. Peme, 
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Or Mr Hensley Henson’s volume of sermons (Zhe Value of the 
Bible and other Sermons. Macmillan & Co., London, 1904) it is not 
necessary to say much, so late in the day. It is doubtless already 
well known to all readers of sermons. A frankly personal note 
sounds through them. They are a vigorous defence of ‘liberalism’ in 
regard to the Bible and the Creeds, of literary and historical criticism, 
of the attempt to correlate our doctrine of inspiration with our philosophy 
of religious history and with all knowledge from whatever sources it 
may be derived, and in general of ‘the open mind’—alike for clergy 
and for laity—in a time of transition ; but they are also the expression 
of deep conviction of the living power of Christ in the world and of the 
supremacy of the Gospel version of human life over all other theories ; 
and they are always interesting. ' 

Christian Life: Suggestions for Thought, by the Rev. G. Egerton- 
Warburton (Elliot Stock, London, 1904), is a series of short reflexions 
on simple and familiar Christian principles of thought and conduct. 

In The Lord of Humanity ; or the testimony of human consciousness, 
and From our dead selves to higher things (3rd editions, Elliot Stock, 
London, 1904), Mr F. J. Gant brings his technical knowledge and 
experience as a surgeon—a close observer of men and women—to bear 
on the relation of Christ to the human race, the investigation of man in 
himself, and the witness of his experiences to the conceptions of 
Christian theology, especially those of regeneration and redemption. 

Through forty pages with the somewhat cryptic title Modern Philoso- 
phers and the ‘ Per Quem’ (Elliot Stock, London, 1904) Mr G. E. Tarner 
inveighs against the materialistic character of much of the philosophy 
and science of the day. As he dismisses the ‘higher criticism’ with 
undiscriminating contempt, and does not manifest any special knowledge 
of the philosophy and science of the day, his identification of our 
Lord with Him ‘by whom’ all things were created (this is the meaning 
of the title of his book), and his reaffirmation of the truth of the 
Resurrection, will not be of much service to the good cause which he 
has at heart. 

The True Ground of Faith, by the Rev. R. S. Mylne, with a preface 
by Dr Benham (Elliot Stock, London, 1904), is a little volume con- 
taining five sermons preached in Bangor Cathedral. In Zhe Work of 
the Ministry (Elliot Stock, London, 1903), the Rev. R. G. Hunt publishes 
five addresses to candidates for ordination, which others than those who 
heard them may read with profit. 

There is much that is excellent, and excellently said, in the sermons 
that make up Zhe Unity of the Spirit: its seven articles (Skeffington & 
Son, London, 1904), by the Rev. H. W. Holden. There are, however, 
phrases and sentences, notably in the sermon on ‘One Body’, which 
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are to be regretted. It is surely possible to expound the strong Church- 
man’s conception of the Church and the Sacraments without classing 


all nonconformists together as failing to realize in the faintest degree 
‘the revelation of a Second Adam: that we stand incorporate in Christ, 
His very members—of His flesh and blood, His Body—whereof He is 
the Head’ (pp. 45, 46). The sermons would be stronger, and perhaps 
more Christian, if such references were omitted. 

An Exposition of the Church Catechism, by the Rev. R. Cooper- 
Fugard (St Giles’ Printing Co., Edinburgh, 1904), might be useful in the 
preparation of candidates for confirmation, but only as notes which 
would require a good deal of supplementing. 

J. F. BB. 


Lent and Holy Week, by Hersert Tuurston, S.J. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. London, 1904.) 


Many people must have felt the need of a book which should supply 
in a concise form, and in not too severely technical a manner, infor- 
mation on the various liturgical services of the Latin Church which 


are peculiar to the seasons of Lent and Easter. Father Thurston has 
given us a volume which in many ways is precisely what is needed. 
In so small a compass it was necessary to make a selection; and in 
consequence almost all observances of a merely local character have 
been left unnoticed ; and the same reason has prevented any serious 
examination into the ceremonies which were formerly observed in 
England, or by various Religious Orders, but are now obsolete. 
The book is a commentary on existing customs of the Church, 
and only alludes to other customs by way of illustration. One cannot 
help regretting this reticence in a great many instances, but at the same 
time it is evident that it would have been quite impossible to give 
adequate treatment to the larger subject without greatly enlarging the 
size and cost of the book. The subjects dealt with include the cere- 
monies of Ash Wednesday, the Forty Hours, Palm Sunday, Tenebrae, 
and the special services of Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy 
Saturday, and Easter Day. They are all treated with the accuracy 
and wide learning which we are accustomed to associate with Father 
Thurston’s books, while at the same time the book is written in a style 
which even those who have no previous knowledge of liturgical matters 
will find interesting and attractive. 
A. S. BARNES. 
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Die religionsgeschichtliche Methode in der Theologie, by Prof. Carl 
Clemen (J. Ricker, Giessen, 1904), is an inaugural lecture which was 
delivered before the University of Bonn. In it Professor Clemen 
surveys what has been done, especially by German scholars during 
recent years, in applying to Christian theology the method of com- 
parative religious history. He points out briefly what different results 
have been looked for as the consequence of such investigations. To 
most readers the second portion of the lecture will be the more 
interesting. In this the author criticiz ; the attempts made of late to 
derive New Testament ideas from other religions. The influence of 
Babylon he thinks is to be traced only in a few details and expressions 
of the Apocalypse ; and he rejects the opinion of Gunkel that St Paul’s 
teaching of Baptism and the Holy Communion is drawn from this 
source. He also rejects the opinion that it is derived: from the religion 
of Mithras. On the other hand, he considers it very possible that the 
so-called Hermetic literature exercised some influence on the New 
Testament writers, especially on St John. Several Johannine ideas occur 
in the Poemandres, e.g. the striking combination of the terms logos, 
light, and life; the designation of God as the wAyjpwpya, &c. Yet even 
here the author considers certainty to be at present unattainable. At 
the most, it is only expressions and forms which are taken from foreign 
sources; into these Christianity has poured its own original contents. 
And further, the essential doctrine of Christianity, the love of God 
shewn in Christ even to sinners, cannot be derived from any other 
religion. The treatment, owing to the limits imposed upon a lecture, 
is very brief. There is room, perhaps, for a larger work on the subject. 


G. A. S. SCHNEIDER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENcuisH. 


Church Quarterly Review, January 1905 (Vol. lix, No. 118 : Spottis- 
woode & Co.). The Christian Society: II The Teaching of our Lord— 
Missions to Hindoos: IV The Methods (concluded), the Results—The 
Ecclesiastical Crisis in Scotland—Books of Devotion—A new way in 
Apologetic—The science of Pastoral Theology—Mr Stanley Weyman’s 


novels—The Synoptic Gospels: IV The recent literature—Eton and 
Education—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1905 (Vol. iii, No.2: Williams & 
Norgate). A.T. Innes The Creed crisis in Scotland—J. Watson The 
Church crisis in Scotland—W. A. PickaRD-CAMBRIDGE The Christ of 
dogma and the Christ of experience—G. W. ALLEN A plea for mysti- 
cism—N. Howarp The warp of the world—C. J. Knyser The universe 
and beyond—Sir OLiver LopceE ‘ Mind and Matter’—K. Lake The 
new Sayings of Jesus—C. J. SHEBBEARE The inner meaning of liberal 


Theology—B. W. Bacon The Johannine problem—Discussions— 
Reviews—Bibliography of recent literature. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, January 1905 (Vol. xvii, No. 66: Mac- 
millan & Co.). G. MarcotioutH An ancient illuminated Hebrew MS 
at the British Museum—H. Hirscuretp The Arabic portion of the 
Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (8th art.)—H. S. Q. Henriques The 
Jews and the English Law—C. Taytor The alphabet of Ben Sira— 
J. SkinnER The cosmopolitan aspect of the Hebrew Wisdom—L. Ginz- 
BERG Genizah Studies: IV—M. N. ApLER The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela—D. Puitirson The reform movement in Judaism (4th art.)— 
M. STEINSCHNEIDER Allgemeine Einleitung in die jiidische Literatur 
des Mittelalters—S. Krauss Die jiidischen Apostel—S. FRAENKEL 
Jiidisch-arabisches—S. PoznaNsk1 The High Priest’s procession— 
Notes—Review. 


The Expositor, January 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 61: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). G. A. SmitH Sion: the city of David—W. M. Ramsay The 
olive-tree and the wild-olive—G. Jackson The ethical teaching of 
St Paul: I The sources—G. A. Cuapwick The Virgin Birth—A. Carr 
The foreshadowing of the Church—B. Gray The ‘Steppes of Moab’— 
J. Morrart Literary illustrations of Ecclesiastes. 

February 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 62). G. A. SmitH Jerusalem 
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under David and Solomon—J. Denny Harnack and Loisy on the 
essence of Christianity—J. Watson Isaac, the type of quietness— 
W. H. Bennett The Life of Christ according to St Mark—G. Jackson 
Some general characteristics of the ethical teaching of St Paul—W. M. 
Ramsay The olive-tree and the wild-olive. 

March 1go5 (Sixth Series, No. 63). B. W. Bacon Papias and 
the gospel according to the Hebrews—A. R. Gorpon Wellhausen— 
G. Jackson Pagan virtues in the ethical teaching of St Paul—W. M. 
Ramsay The book as an early Christian symbol—G. A. SmirH Jeru- 
salem from Rehoboam to Hezekiah—J. Morrart Literary illustrations 
of the Book of Daniel. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, January 1905, (Vol. ix, No. 1: 
Chicago University Press). A. H.Sayce The Babylonian and Biblical 
accounts of the Creation—J. Witson The Miracles of the Gospels— 
H. A. ReppaTH Mythological terms in the LXX—S. F. MacLENNAN 
The fundamental problem of religious belief and the method of its 
solution—K. BuppE On the relations of Old Testament science to the 
allied departments and to science in general—W. RavusCHENBUSCH 
The Ziirich Anabaptists and Thomas Miinzer—Recent Theological 
Literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 1: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). R.M. McELroy The American Revo- 
lution from the standpoint of an English scholar—J. Linpsay Greek 
Philosophy of Religion—M. C. Wittiams The multitude of Denomina- 
tions—J. S. Dennis The educational campaign of Missions in India— 
R. D. Witson Royal Titles in Antiquity: an essay in criticism (3rd 
art., pt. ii)}—B. J. WARFIELD Augustine and his ‘Confessions ’—Recent 
Literature. 

(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1905 (Vol. xxii, No. 1: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). G. Morin Le catalogue des manuscrits de l’abbaye de Gorze 
au xi¢ sitcle—R. ANceL La question de Sienne et la politique du car- 
dinal Carlo Carafa—J. Cuapman Aristion, author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews— H. Leciercg Mélanges d’épigraphie chrétienne—P. BASTIEN 
Questions de principes concernant l’exégése catholique contemporaine— 
U. Beru&re Bulletin dhistoire bénédictine—Recensions. 

Revue Biblique, January 1905 (Nouvelle série, 2° année, No. 1: Paris, 
V. Lecoffre). M. E. Cosguin Fantaisies biblico-mythologiques d’un 
chef d’école—M. J. Lacrance Le Messianisme dans les psaumes— 
Mélanges: Batirrot L’Eucharistie dans la Didaché; A. GROOTAERT 
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L’Ecclésiastique est-il antérieur l’Ecclésiaste?; A. JAussEN, R. Savi- 
enac, H. Vincent ‘Abdeh ; P. Notes d’archéologie libanaise— 
Chronique: R. Savicnac Glanures épigraphiques; H. Vincent Mil- 
liaire romain 4 Abou Ghéch, varia, les fouilles anglaises de Gézer— 
Recensions— Bulletin. 


Revue d’ Histoire et de Littirature Religieuses, January-February 1905 
(Vol. x, No. 1: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). P. DE NoLHac 
La ‘Conversion’ de Madame de Pompadour—A. Loisy Le message de 
Jean-Baptiste— J. Turmet La controverse prédestinatienne au ix® 
sitcle—M. pgE Wutr Philosophie médiévale: III Philosophie arabe ; 
IV La philosophie du xiii¢ sitcle: 1 Ouvrages généraux; 2 Renaissance 
philosophique du xiii® sitcle ; 3 L’ancienne direction scolastique ou la 
direction augustinienne—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie chrétienne: 
Ouvrages généraux et ouvrages d’ensemble (1897-1904) (suite). 

Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, January 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 1: Louvain, 
40, Rue de Namur). F. CavaLtera Le De Virginitate de Basile 
d’Ancyre—P. pe Puniet Les trois homélies catéchétiques du sacra- 
mentaire gélasien pour la tradition des évangiles, du symbole et de 
Poraison dominicale (@ suivre)—G. MoLtat Jean XXII (1316-1334) 
fut-il un avare? (suite e¢ fin)—L. WILLAERT Négociations politico-reli- 
gieuses entre Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catholiques (1598-1625) 
d’aprés les papiers d’Etat et de audience conservés aux archives géné- 
rales du royaume de Belgique 4 Bruxelles (@ suivre)—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie. 

Revue de POrient Chrétien, October 1904 (Vol. ix, No. 4: Paris, 
A. Picard et fils). H. Grfcorre Saints jumeaux et dieux cavaliers— 
S. VaiLtHé et S. Pérripts Saint Jean le Paléolaurite, précédé d’une 
notice sur la vieille Laure (jin)—P. DE MEESTER Le dogme de l’imma- 
culée conception et la doctrine de I’Fglise grecque (suite)—V. ERMONI 
Rituel copte du baptéme et du mariage: Baptéme (sui#e)—F. Tourne- 
BIZE Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Arménie—L. CLuGNET Vie de 
sainte Marine (suste)—Bibliographie. 

(4) GERMAN. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, November 1904 (Vol. xiv, No. 6: 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr). E. Fucus Christentum und Kampf ums 
Dasein—P. Losste1n Wahrheit und Dichtung in unsrer Religion. 

February 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 1). HERRMANN Der Glaube an Gott und 
die Wissenschaft unserer Zeit—HorrMann Zeitgemass oder Zeitlos ?— 
Travus Die Gegenwart des Gottesreichs in den Parabeln vom Senfkorn 
und Sauerteig, von der selbstwachsenden Saat, dem Unkraut und dem 
Fischnetz—WosserMIN Loisy contra Harnack (Das Wesen des Chris- 
tentums in Evangelischer und katholischer Beleuchtung). 
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March 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 2). Katrensuscu Die Lage der 
systematischen Theologie in der Gegenwart—LossTEINn Zur Feier des 
2oojahrigen Todestags von Philipp Jacob Spener—Sett Luther im 
hauslichen Leben—HArinc Das Verstandnis der Bibel in der Entwick- 
lung der Menschheit. 

Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, December 1904 (Vol. xlviii, 
No. 1: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). F. Lirsrus Die moderne Welt- und 
Lebensanschauung und das Christentum—A. HILGENFELD Die Einlei- 
tungsschriften der Pseudo-Clementinen—M. PoHLENz Philosophische 
Nachklange in altchristlichen Predigten—F. Gérres Charakter und 
Religionspolitik des vorletzten spanischen Westgotenkénigs Witiza— 
J. Drdsexe Zu Basileios von Achrida—Anzeigen: J. Grill Der Primat 
des Petrus (A. H.); L. Brehier Za guerelle des images (J. DRASEKE) ; 
J. Schnitzer Savonarola III (J. Drdsexe); F. Lipsius Kritik der theo- 
logischen Erkenntnis (G. Grave). 


Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des Ur- 
christentums, January 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 1: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
E. Scutirer Die siebentigige Woche im Gebrauche der christlichen 
Kirche der ersten Jahrhunderte—A. Harnack Zum Ursprung des sog. 
2. Clemensbriefs—G. Kriiczer Das Taufbekenntnis der rémischen 
Gemeinde als Niederschlag des Kampfes gegen Marcion—G. H. Box 
The Gospel narratives of the Nativity and the alleged influence of 
heathen ideas—O. Hottzmann Die Jerusalemreisen des Paulus und 
die Kollekte—E. KLosTerMaNN Zu den Agrapha—J. Lerpotpt Ein 
saidisches Bruchstiick des Jakobus-Protevangeliums—E. NestLeE Zum 
Vaterunser. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, March 1905 (Vol. Ixxxvii, No. 2: 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp). Didache und 
Das Pratorium des Pilatus—W. Kocu Die neutestamentlichen Abend- 
mahlsberichte—KerLLNER Nochmals das wahre Zeitalter der hl. Cacilia 
—Funk Ein neues Hermasfragment—Ga.t Die Mauer des Agrippa— 
Rezensionen. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken, January 1905 (1905, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). KircHNner Subjekt und Wesen der Siindenvergebung, 
besonders auf der friihesten Religionsstufe Israels—Heinric1 Die 
neuen Herrenspriiche—Bersic Akten zur Reformationsgeschichte in 
Coburg—Ciemen Schleiermachers Vorlesung iiber theologische En- 
zyklopadie—Daxer Wilhelm Wundts Philosophie und die Religion— 
Sottau Die Einheitlichkeit des 1. Petrusbriefes—Rezension: André, 
Les Apocryphes de Pancien testament (G. Ficker)—Programm der 
Haager Gesellschaft zur Verteidigung der christlichen Religion fiir das 
Jahr 1904. 
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